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^hain  Stores  Buying  Space  in  Newspapers 
to  Combat  Attacks  by  Independents 

Vigorous  Battle  Is  Fought  in  South  and  West  Between  Clarence  Saunders  and  W.  K.  Henderson 
— National  Association  Studies  Good-Will  Campaign  Copy 


^HAIN  stores,  under  attack  in  many 
•*  parts  of  the  country,  are  beginning  to 
ise  Mwspaper  advertising  in  their  own 
lefense.  In  most  cases  they  have  moved 
autiously  in  taking  up  “Good-Will” 
dvertising  and  little  additional  linage  has 
resulted,  although  reports  from  some 
lities  say  that  chain  store  linage  has 
naeased.  .  ,  ,  .  . 

An  indication  of  the  tendency  may  be 
mi  in  the  fact  that  the  National  Chain 
store  Association  is  undertaking  a  study 
»f  advertisements  from  all  parts  of  the 
:ountrv  with  a  view  to  determining 
vhether  any  good  will  campaign  should 
le  recommended  to  its  members.  This 
s  in  the  preliminary  stages,  and  officers 
if  the  Association  say  that  the  move  is 
mly  a  tentative  one.  One  great  difhi- 
iilty  standing  in  the  way  is  the  varied 
iduracier  of  the  business  represented 
n  the  Association. 

An  outstanding  example  of  advertising 
n  defense  of  the  chain  stores  was  fur- 
lished  recently  by  Clarence  Saunders, 
formerly  head  of  the  Piggly^Wiggly 
{rocery  chain,  who  drew  nation-wide 
ittentinn  a  few  years  ago  when  he  tried 
to  corner  Piggly- Wiggly  stock  in  VVall 
Street.  Where  others  were  treading 
loftly,  Saunders  rushed  in  with  a  slam- 
bang  attack  on  W.  K.  Henderson,  radio 
owner  and  iron  plant  proprietor,  of 
Shreveport,  I.a.,  who  has  been  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  in  anti-chain  store  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  south  and  middle  west. 

Saunders’  campaign,  begun  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  was  continued  with  an  advertise¬ 
ment  March  15  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  This  advertisement,  with  Char¬ 
acteristic  audacity,  plunged  into  the  race 
uestion,  being  addressed  to  Henderson 
nd  headed  “The  Negroes  Or  You.” 
The  wording  questioned  the  respective 
merits  of  Henderson  and  “The  Negroes 
who  would  not  accept  your  invitation 
to  speak  to  the  whole  world  over  your 
radio  staticxi,  KWKH.” 

The  advertisement  also  attacked  the 
lan^age  used  by  Henderson  over  the 
radio  and  charged  that  money  sent  to  his 
radio  station  was  diverted  to  pay  debts 
of  the  Henderson  Iron  Works.  In  one 
place  Saunders  said  that  “for  months  I 
Ignored  you,  thinking  the  public  was  too 
smart  to  be  fooled,  but  since  it  got  to  be 
thought  by  many  people  that  you  were 
telling  the  truth  because  nobody  answered 
you  back  in  the  negative,  I  decided  I’d 
show  you  up  .  . 

An  earlier  advertisement  by  Saunders, 
headed  “A  Shiny  Eyed  Rat,”  was  one 
reason  for  a  clash  between  Henderson 
^  the  Shreveport  Journal,  as  reported 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher.  This 
controversy  is  now  “about  over,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  brief  statement  this  week  from 
Douglas  Attaway,  president  and  general 
®*nagcr  of  the  Journal  Publishing  Com- 
^y.  He  said  radio  attacks  on  the 
Journal  have  stopped,  and  that  there 
•ould  be  no  libel  suit  over  the  Saunders 
•^rtisement  carried  in  the  Journal.  In- 
®<Ients  of  the  Shreveport  conflict  in- 
^ed  publication  of  paid  advertisements 
■  the  newspaper  by  its  own  mechanical 
jOrce  and  by  the  Central  Trades  and 
hc^r  Council  of  Shreveport,  both  of 
*hich  upheld  the  Journal. 

Copies  of  the  Saunders  advertisements 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

received  in  New  York  show  an  amazing  erty  to  use  such  advertising  space  as  you 
violence  of  language.  Whereas  one  na-  deem  necessary,  and  such  advertising 
tional  advertiser  has  shuddered  publicly  methods  as  you  may  see  fit,  to  bring 
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Red  Owl  helps  you  ‘lieep  money  at  home”  by  reducing;  the  family  outlay 
for  groceries.  Hie  food  savings  made  at  Red  Owl  Stores  are  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Northwest . . .  because  these  sav* 

'  ings  stay  right  at  home  in  the  family  pochetbook  or  bank  account!  | 

The  Red  Owl  Stores’  copy  with  “Home-Town”  plea, 
every  time  he  used  the  word  spit,  a  your  respective  contentions  before  the 
Saunders  advertisement  not  only  used  the  public.” 

“horrid  word,”  but  made  references  to  Another  Saunders  advertisement  used 
skunks,  scabs,  lies,  hypocrites,  cheats,  and  less  invective  and  more  logic.  This  was 
money  hogs.  It  is  understood  some  news-  headed  “h'at  V’our  Cott<«i,  Don't  Sell 
papers  declined  to  print  this  copy,  but  it  It  to  a  Foreigner,”  and  went  on  to  point 
was  u.sed  in  a  number  of  Southern  cities,  out  the  impossibility  of  shutting  off  all 
The  Shreveport  Journal,  in  explaining  commerce  with  business  interests  outside 
its  publicatifMi  of  this  advertisement,  the  “home  town.”  hollowing  are  excerpts ; 
said;  “Since  you  (Henderson)  bitterly  "Build  a  stone  wall  around  the  home 
condemned  Clarence  Saunders  over  your  town  and  let  no  stramrer  come  over  it. 
radio,  holding  him - Stop  all  progress 


up  to  ridicule  and 
contumely  without 
giving  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  reply 
in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  other 
channels  of  bring¬ 
ing  his  answer  be¬ 
fore  the  public, 
using  the  adver¬ 
tisement  space  of 
papers  in  Shreve¬ 
port  and  other  cit¬ 
ies.  While  I  do 
not  approve  of  the 
kind  of  language 
used  by  Mr.  Saun¬ 
ders  any  more 
than  I  can  coun¬ 
tenance  the  sort 
which  you  send 
out  by  radio,  nev¬ 
ertheless  I  feel 
that  either  or  both 
of  vou  are  at  lib- 
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Typical  Saunders  ropy. 


and  let  grass  grow 
in  the  streets  that 
the  home  cow  may 
there  graze.  .  .  . 
Don’t  sell  the  lum¬ 
ber  of  your  home 
town  or  your  iron 
or  your  coal  to 
the  daylight  burg- 
1  a  r  s  of  Wall 
Street,  for  if  you  do 
you’ll  buy  it  back 
in  automobiles  and 
other  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  for 
the  benefit  of  the 
Wall  Street  gang. 
...  If  the  peo¬ 
ple  want  the  rerl 
terror  of  Russia 
to  clutch  at  the 
throats  of  the 
American  Public 
.  .  .  t  h  e  n  1  e  t  a 
demagogue  like 
Henderson  keep  up 


his  tirade  and  he’ll  have  a  multitude  of 
recruits  who  will  join  with  him  to  tear 
down.” 

The  final  paragraph  read :  “That 
there’ll  be  no  mistake  as  to  who  wrote 
this  article,  I,  Clarence  Saunders,  wrote 
every  word  of  it,  and  I  live  at  Memphis, 
Tenn. — a  short  journey  from  Shreveport 
to  Memphis  or  from  Memphis  to  Shreve¬ 
port.  (Signed)  Clarence  Saunders,  sole 
owner  of  my  name.” 

While  Saunders’  campaign  has  been 
more  spectacular  than  most,  there  have 
been  plenty  of  recent  instances  where 
chain  stores  have  used  newspaper  space 
for  direct  or  indirect  reply  to  the  charges 
made  against  them. 

The  Red  Owl  Stores,  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  for  instance,  used  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  in  245  news¬ 
papers  of  the  northwest :  “Keeping 
money  at  home.  Red  Owl  helps  you 
‘keep  money  at  home’  by  reducing  the 
family  outlay  for  groceries.  The  food 
savings  made  at  Red  Owl  stores  are  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  northwest  .  .  ,  because  those 
•savings  stay  right  at  home  in  the  family 
pocketbook  or  bank  account.” 

The  People’s  Drug  Stores  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  used_  a  series  including  such 
statements  as  this :  “greater  savings  are 
obtainable  at  chain  stores  because  of 
lower  operating  expenses  and  mass  dis¬ 
tribution.” 

From  Carolina  newspapers  comes  an 
advertisement  signed  by  Carolina  Stores, 
which  says  that  this  chain  was  “born  and 
bred  in  Piedmont,  North  Carolina,”  and 
that  customers  “are  not  violating  any¬ 
body’s  code  of  ethics”  by  patronizing  it. 

In  Akron,  the  Acme  Cash  Stores  use  the 
slogan  “Akron’s  Home-Owned  Stores” 
in  newspaper  advertising.  Safeway 
Stores  in  many  places  advertised  “Home 
Products  Sale.”  One  Safeway  adver¬ 
tisement  in  Los  Angeles  carried  this 
wording:  “To  encourage  greater  con¬ 
sumption  of  locally  grown  and  manu¬ 
factured  products,  we  are  holding  a 
‘home  products  sale’  in  all  Safeway 
Stores.  During  this  week  items  grown 
or  manufactured  locally  will  be  featured 
at  exceptionally  attractive  prices.  Let’s 
all  buy  home  products  this  week — make 
it  the  biggest  week  local  producers  have 
ever  had — a  week  of  big  savings  and 
satisfaction  for  all.” 

Along  this  same  line  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company’s  mail  order  house  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  advertised  the  number 
of  “native-born  westerners”  employed. 

The  reason  that  such  advertising  has 
had  little  effect  on  linage  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  defensive  or  goodwill 
statements  have  been  tucked  into  a  cor¬ 
ner  of  space  primarily  devoted  to  ordin¬ 
ary  advertising — usually  advertising  based 
on  price.  Not  infrequently  the  chain’s 
claims  to  consideration  have  been  given 
such  small  space  and  such  poor  display 
in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  as  to  indicate  a  rather  half¬ 
hearted  attitude  in  the  matter. 

In  other  cases,  however,  the  chains’ 
defensive  statements  have  been  given 
good-sized  space  to  themselves,  with 
consequent  increase  in  attention  given 
them.  Some  Central  Missouri  stores  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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DAILIES  USED  TO  DENY 
‘LUCKY  STRIKE’  CLAIM 

R.  J.  Reynold*  Tobacco  Company, 

Starting  Camel  Cigarette  Cam¬ 
paign,  A**ails  EzclusiTO 
"Toaating”  Idea 

A  new  attack  on  the  advertising  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
in  marketing  Lucky  Strike  cigarettes  was 
made  this  week  in  an  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  in  nearly  every  daily  newspaper 
in  the  country  over  the  signature  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  While 
no  name  was  given  for  the  offending  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  wording  and  especially  the 
reproduction  of  the  slogan,  “It‘s  toasted,” 
made  it  obvious  whom  the  protest  was 
aimed  at. 

The  Lucky  Strike  advertising  had  al¬ 
ready  been  the  subject  of  public  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  and  was  assumed  to  be  the  ad¬ 
vertising  which  drew  the  fire  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  because  of 
the  testimonials  used  and  the  slender¬ 
ness  claims  made. 

Inquiry  at  the  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan  brought  a  reply  that 
there  would  be  no  public  answer  to  the 
new  attack — at  least,  for  the  present.  It 
was  stated,  incidentally,  that  newspaper 
advertising  of  Lucky  Strikes  had  come 
to  a  temporary  halt,  and  probably  would 
not  be  resum^  until  about  May  1. 

This  was  called  the  usual  thing  for 
this  period,  the  practice  being  to  run 
about  three  campaigns  a  year. 

The  Reynolds  criticism  of  “false  and 
misleading  statements  in  recent  cigarette 
advertising”  made  a  direct  assault  upon 
claims  made  about  the  toasting  process. 

“The  publication  of  a  fake  testimo¬ 
nial,"  it  said,  “is  no  greater  perversion 
of  the  truth  than  to  imply  that  the  heat 
treatment  of  tobaccos  is  an  exclusive  pro¬ 
cess  with  any  single  manufacturer.  The 
fact  is  that  the  use  of  heat  treatment  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobaccos  is  about  the 
most  commonplace  and  universally  prac¬ 
ticed  method  in  the  industry.  We  use 
heat  treatment  in  its  most  modern  and 
scientific  application.  Whether  or  not  a 
manufacturer,  to  have  something  to  talk 
to  the  public  about,  attaches  a  contri¬ 
vance  to  his  heat-treating  machines  to 
catch,  condense  and  bottle  the  vapors  that 
come  from  them  can  have  no  more  effect 
toward  improving  the  tobacco  than  your 
catching  and  bottling  the  vapors  that 
come  from  your  teapot  would  have  to¬ 
ward  improving  the  tea  in  the  pot.” 

In  another  place  the  Reynolds  adver¬ 
tisement  said:  “We  have  never  used  in 
our  blend  those  rank  tobaccos  which  can 
be  properly  described  as  containing 
'harmful  irritants,  corrosive  acrids’  nor 
do  we  believe  that  they  are  used  by  some 
of  the  other  manufacturers.  We  object 
to  the  attempted  reflection  on  the 
industry.” 

Officers  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  advertising  agency,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  were  uncommunicative 
when  questioned  as  to  a  continuance  of 
the  criticism  in  future  advertisements.  A 
hint  was  given,  however,  that  the  tone 
of  future  aiujouncements  would  be  set 
by  copy  appearing  Thursday.  This  copy 
was  a  straight  sales  appeal  for  Camel 
cig^arettes,  based  on  “superlative  quality.” 

SCATTERGOOD  RESIGNS 

N.  Y.  Morning  Telegraph  Circulation 

Manager  Succeeded  by  Manketo 

Benjamin  Manketo,  foreman  of  de¬ 
livery  of  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  has  been  named  circulation 
manager  to  succeed  O.  O.  Scattergood, 
who  has  resigned,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Paul  G.  Jeans,  general 
manner. 

Coincident  with  this  change,  Howard 
Bangs,  of  the  editorial  staff,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor,  a  newly  created 
position  on  the  Telegraph;  and  William 
Gordon,  of  Zit’s  Weekly,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  amusement  advertising,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Miles  Lasker.  Mr.  Lasker  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Telegraph’s  en¬ 
graving  department  as  salesman. 


VISITED  N.  Y.  AGENCIES 

Among  newspaper  men  recently  in 
New  York  to  make  contacts  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  have  been  Ralph 
B.  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press;  B.  Huntoon  McCann, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post ;  P.  W. 
Walsh,  advertising  director  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser.  All 
are  represented  by  the  Kelly-Smith 
Company  of  New  York. 

JOHN  BORG,  CRUSADING 
PUBLISHER,  INDICTED 

Hackensack  (N.J.)  Bergen  Evening 

Record  Campaign  Takes  Unex¬ 
pected  Turn — Will  Con¬ 
tinue  Fight 

An  unexpected  turn  in  the  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record’s 
crusade  against  State  Senator  Ralph  W. 
Chadless  and  the  Republican  controlled 
mlitical  ring  came  this  week  when  John 
Borg,  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for 
conspiring  to  defraud  the  state  of 
$200,(X)0.  The  publisher  was  indicted 
for  complicity  in  the  Lodi  Township 
sewer  case,  the  “scandal”  case  he  has 
been  vigorously  attacking. 

CSiarles  Rosenberg,  vice-president  of 
the  Citizras  National  Bank  and  president 
of  the  Little  Ferry  National  Bank,  was 
indicted  with  Borg.  Both  are  free  on 
$5,000  bail. 

The  indictment  set  forth  that  Borg 
and  Rosenberg  conspired  to  cheat  the 
State  by  refusing  payment  of  a  draft 
sent  to  the  Little  Ferry  bank  by  the 
State  Treasurer.  The  State  deposit  of 
$200,(XX)  was  made  through  Controller 
John  J.  McCutcheon  when  the  Lodi 
Township  sewer  contract  was  threatened 
with  collapse.  The  deposit  was  obtained 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Chandless,  who 
later  admitted  he  had  accepted  a  fee  of 
$10,000. 

Immediately  after  his  indictment  Borg 
made  the  following  statement: 

“When  Senator  Chandless  got  $10,000 
as  a  fee  for  obtaining  this  deposit  as  a 
state  fund  from  the  Little  Ferry  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  June,  1929,  the  publisher 
was  in  Honolulu.  He  returned  to  Hack¬ 
ensack  after  15  months’  absence  abroad 
in  October  of  last  year. 

“He  first  heard  of  the  state’s  $200,000 
deposit  on  Feb.  7,  1930,  and  he  learned 
of  the  bank’s  refusal  to  honor  the  state 
draft  on  Feb.  8.  The  bank  subsequently 
paid  the  draft  on  Feb.  14. 

“The  publisher  has  no  financial  or 
other  interest  in  the  bank  or  any  other 
financial  institution.  But  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record  has  a  very  real  interest 
in  the  defenseless,  over-exploited  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  county.  It  will  continue 
its  fight  on  jwlitical  corruption  despite 
one  or  1,000  indictments.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

April  4-5 — ^Annual  Southwestern 
Journalism  Conference,  Texas 
Christian  University,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

April  7-8 — Pacific  Northwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  conven¬ 
tion,  Seattle,  Wash. 

April  9 — Ohio  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers*  Assn.,  convention.  Hotel 
Secor,  Toledo. 

April  21-22 — Associated  Press, 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore,  New  York. 

April  23-25 — American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York. 

April  25-26 — South  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  San 
Antonio. 

April  29-30 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

MILLER  HEADS  N.A.N.A. 
SYNDICATE  MERGER 

J.  N.  Wheeler  General  Manager, 
Smiley  Secretary,  Snevily  Treasurer, 
N.A.N.A.  Name  Adopted  for 
New  Organization 

The  consolidation  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance,  the  Associated 
Newspapers  and  the  Bell  Syndicate  has 
been  made  effective  with  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  of  the  merged  companies 
under  the  name  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  EIditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  this  week. 

(ieorge  E.  Miller,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  former  head  of  the 
Alliance,  remains  as  president  of  the 
reorganized  company,  with  John  N. 
Wheeler,  president  of  the  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate,  as  general  manager.  Henry  N. 
Snevily,  manager  of  Bell,  was  elected 
treasurer,  and  David  E.  Smiley,  form¬ 
erly  manager  of  the  N.  A.  N.  A.,  was 
named  secretary. 

The  Alliance  is  still  operating  from 
its  offices  in  the  World  Buildii^,  Mr. 
Wheeler  stated,  and  would  continue  to 
do  so  for  the  time  being. 

MORSE  RETURNS  TO  CAPITAL 

Bryan  Morse,  who  for  years  served 
on  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Herald 
as  city  editor,  sports  editor,  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  at  various  times  and 
resigned  three  years  ago  to  enter  the 
advertising  ficli  returned  as  sports 
editor  of  that  newspaper  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  He  succeeds  Ed  Sussdorf,  who 
resigned  to  return  to  the  sports  desk  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  left  to  come  to  Washin^on  two 
years  ago. 
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I.  T.  U.  CHIEFS  IN  N.  Y 
FOR  SCALE  meeting’ 

Heads  of  Union  to  Confer  With  Pak- 
Ushers,  March  21  —  Five-Day 
Demand  Is  Stumbling  Block 
to  Settlement 

The  executive  council  of  the  Intena- 
tional  Typographical  Union  and  officers 
of  New  York  Typographical  No.  6  were 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  Pub- 
lishers  Association  of  New  York  City, 
Friday,  March  21,  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  new  contracts  which  has  held  both 
sides  in  a  deadlock  for  several  months. 

Charles  P.  Howard,  International  pres¬ 
ident;  Theodore  Perry,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  George  Bentley,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Woodruff  Randolph,  secretary- 
treasurer,  were  in  New  York  this  week 
preparing  for  the  meeting.  It  could  not 
be  learned  whether  the  printers  will  drop 
their  demand  for  a  five-day  week,  which 
is  the  stumbling  block  to  a  settlement 
with  the  publishers. 

Leon  H.  Rouse,  president  of  the  local 
union,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  as 
far  as  he  knew  there  would  be  no  new 
proposition  submitted  by  the  printers. 

A  New  York  newspaper  executive  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  newspapers  cannot 
afford  to  grant  the  five-day  week  as  it 
would  mean  a  20  per  cent  increase  in 
composing  room  payrolls,  a  20  to  25  per 
cent  increase  in  operating  cost  and  would 
seriously  interfere  with  efficiency  in 
operation. 

“We  would  have  two  Sundays  a  week 
instead  of  one,”  he  said,  “and  it  would 
mean  hiring  green  men  in  places  where 
speed  and  experience  are  necessary.  A 
six-day  evening  paper  would  have  to 
stagger  its  composing  room  working 
schedule  and  this  would  bring  in  green 
men.  Even  with  two  or  three  men  sick 
a  newspaper  now  loses  15  minutes  get¬ 
ting  on  the  street  end.” 

Discussing  current  rumors  of  a  possible 
strike,  this  executive  said: 

“A  strike  among  the  printers  would 
mean  much  less  trouble  than  the  press¬ 
men’s  strike.  ,The  number  of  people  out 
of  work  in  New  York  and  all  over  the 
country  at  present  would  afford  a  supply 
of  labor.  I  think  the  entire  trouble  is 
due  to  the  existing  political  situation  in 
the  union.” 

ORDERS  LAVARRE  TO  RETURN 

U.  S.  Commissioner  in  N.  Y.  RuU*  H* 
Must  Face  Contempt  Charge* 

Francis  A.  O’Neill,  United  States 
Commissioner,  in  New  York  March  19, 
ordered  William  LaVarre,  newspaper 
publisher  who  is  contesting  the  contempt 
of  court  proceedings  growing  out  of  the 
sale  of  four  southern  newspapers  in 
which  he  is  financially  interested,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  Judge 
B.  S.  Deaver  of  the  middle  district  of 
Georgia  and  face  the  contempt  charges 
against  him.  The  order  stipulated  that 
LaVarre  must  return  by  March  31. 

Judge  Deaver  cited  LaVarre  for  con¬ 
tempt  when  the  publisher  barred  from 
the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  offices  a 
custodian  appointed  by  the  court  follow¬ 
ing  the  filing  of  receivership  action 
against  the  four  newspapers.  Judge 
Deaver  ordered  LaVarre  also  to  turn 
over  all  stock  to  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company,  with  whose  mon^ 
LaVarre,  with  Harold  Hall,  purchased 
his  four  properties. 

LaVarre  came  to  New  York  and  on 
Feb.  27  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  of 
the  Southern  court.  He  spent  one  night 
in  jail. 

The  four  newspapers  involved  are  the 
Columbia  Record,  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal  and  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

RETURNING  FROM  COAST 

P.  S.  McGlynn,  publisher  of  the 
Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch,  and  Mrs. 
McGlynn,  who  have  been  visiting  m 
Hollywood,  Cal.,  for  the  past  month,  are 
returning  by  automobile  to  their  home. 
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newspaper  work  not  A“STEPP1NG  STONE” 


Many  Opportunities  and  Liberal  Rewards  Available  to  the  Ambitious,  Says  New  Brooklyn  Eagle 
Publisher — Talented  Writers  Not  Hampered  by  “News  Formula” 


A  lifetime  in  newspaper  work, 
during  which  he  travelled  the  road 
from  reporter  to  publisher,  has  convinced 
M  Preston  Goodfellow,  who  last  week 
rejoined  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  for 
the  fourth  time,  that  the  world  of  presses 
and  printer’s  ink  hold  vast  opportunities 
for  the  aspiring  cub  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  resourcefulness  and  ambition. 

Once  again  happily  engaged  in  solving 
the  problems  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  as 
publisher  of  the  Eagle  for  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  Mr.  Goodfellow  put  aside  linage 
reports,’  and  departmental  budgets  long 
en^gh  to  riddle  arguments  of  those  who 
look  upon  the  newspaper  profession  as 
merely  a  stepping  stone  to  a  goc^  job. 
The  Kornful  gentlemen  who  insist  the 
daily  press  smothers  the  talent  of  good 
writers  and  offers  nothing  but  unrealized 
promises  as  its  reward  are  all  wrong,  de¬ 
clared  the  Eagle’s  new  publisher. 

"The  often  repeated  statement  that 
newspaper  writers  in  turning  out  their 
stories  must  stick  to  a  certain  formula 
that  kills  all  chance  to  do  any  good 
writing,  is  in  my  opinion,  the  cry  of  the 
disappointed,”  he  maintained.  “News¬ 
paper  work  offers  many  chances  for  high 
class  writing.  It  all  depends  on  the 
writer. 

“There  always  have  been  people,”  he 
continued,  “highly  confident  of  their 
ability  to  turn  out  masterpieces  who  have 
never  been  able  to  convince  anyone  else 
of  this  hidden  talent.  The  age-old  ex¬ 
cuse  of  the  news  formula  is  their  solace.” 

\Vhat  interests  Mr.  Goodfellow  as 
much  as  the  shining  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  literally  inclined  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  publisher  or  owner  with 
its  plentiful  reward,  to  which  copy  boy, 
reporter,  advertising  salesman  or  circu¬ 
lator  can  aspire. 

“VVe  always  will  have  newspapers,  and 
they  always  will  need  publishers.  The 
good  ones  very  rarely  start  at  the  top,” 
was  the  way  he  expressed  his  idea.  “The 
newspaper  field  holds  just  as  rich  re¬ 
wards  for  the  ambitious  and  intelligent 
young  man  as  any  other  business.  In 
cases  where  the  material  reward  isn’t  so 
large,  this  lack  is  compensated  by  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  useful  career  and  the  wide 
experience  of  life  which  the  work  offers. 
Newspaper  men,  I  believe,  are  just  as 
well  off  and  perhaps  happier  than  a  great 
many  people  in  other  lines  of  work,  and 
the  present  crop  of  them  are  in  general 
far  better  prepared  than  they  were  when 
I  start^.” 

Mr.  Goodfellow’s  early  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  was  on  the  news  side  when  he 
sen-ed  as  reporter,  city  editor,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  assistant  editor  at  various 
times  on  the  Eiagle,  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  old  New 
York  Mail.^  After  the  war  he  started 
his  career  in  the  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  office.  "This  combined  experience 
™  left  him  with  a  lively  interest  in  both 
the  editorial  and  business  phases  of  pub- 
Iishing,  but,  he  admits,  it  is  the  news¬ 
room  which  in  the  end  holds  the  real 
lascination. 

“I’m  very  much  interested  in  both 
sides,  he  said,  “but  if  I  were  wealthy 
wough  not  to  worry  about  my  personal 
images  and  I  were  still  in  newspaper 
jwk,  I  d  devote  my  time  to  the  news 
diriment.  However,  while  my  liveli- 
depends  on  the  business  department, 
mat  s  the  branch  to  which  I  owe  most  of 
my  attention.” 

The  Eagle  _  publisher’s  creed  includes 
a  nrm  belief  in  the  crusading  newspaper, 
mi  optimistic  outlwk  on  the  use  of  radio 
m  conjunction  with  newspaper  publish- 
^  and  a  strong  distaste  for  the  chi- 
mulf*  the  professional  space 


The  Eagle  always  has  been  very  strii 
•ts  ban  on  publicity,”  he  declared,  “ar 
continue  along  the  san 
“s-  It  IS  very  difficult  for  anythin 
*  publicity  source  to  gi 
the  ^gle’s  news  columns.  Th 
>5  left  entirely  in  the  news  d( 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


partment’s  hands  and  the  gentlemen  there 
turn  their  collars  up  high  around  their 
ears  when  anyone  from  the  business  de¬ 
partment  approaches.” 

Despite  publcity’s  evil  reputation,  Mr. 
Gcx)dfellow  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  once  in  a  great  while  a  professional 


M.  Preston  Coodfellow 


press  agent  stumbles  on  an  idea  so  much 
better  than  the  article  for  which  he  seeks 
publicity,  that  it  makes  a  good  feature, 
if  the  editor  knows  how  to  use  it.  Such 
an  instance  recently  provided  an  excel¬ 
lent  series  for  the  Eagle,  he  said.  A  bed 
manufacturer’s  publicity  forces  created  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  used  by  promi¬ 
nent  persons  to  induce  sleep.  The  re¬ 


sponses  of  these  persons  w’ere  sent  to  the 
newspapers,  no  mention  being  made  of  the 
manufacturer  or  his  product,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  story  was  so  good  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  angle  was  completely  smothered, 
Mr.  Goodfellow  declared. 

“The  Eagle  printed  the  stories  and 
we’ve  received  hundreds  of  interesting 
letters  from  our  readers  giving  unique 
methods  used  to  induce  sleep,”  he  said. 
“I  suppose,  when  it  is  all  over  this  bed 
company  will  come  out  with  some  kind  of 
announcement  about  a  marvelous  sleep 
producing  mattress,  but  at  present  it’s 
a  grand  story. 

NIr.  Goodfellow,  with  a  background  of 
Brooklyn  Eagle  crusades  to  strengthen 
his  belief,  maintains  that  newspapers  are 
a  vital  force  for  the  public  good  in  in¬ 
numerable  ways.  A  crusading  newspaper 
is  a  free  newspaper  he  declared,  and  such 
a  policy  not  only  assures  it  the  respect 
of  its  readers  but  instils  in  them  a  strong 
confidence  in  its  integrity  and  freedom 
from  contaminating  influences. 

In  a  milder  way  than  the  vigorous 
clean-up  campaign,  newspapers  of  the 
country  can  render  a  valuable  public 
service  at  present  by  doing  everything 
they  can  to  raise  public  confidence  in 
economic  conditions,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
new  Gannett  publisher. 

“I  think  the  newspapers  should  do  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  bring  reassuring  reports 
to  the  attention  of  their  readers  regarding 
present  business  conditions,”  he  said. 
“This  slump  is  but  a  passing  phase  in 
our  economic  cycje  and  will  prove  only  a 
temporary  condition.  There’s  no  reason 
why  we  should  pull  our  hats  over  our 
eyes  and  shuffle  along  with  a  hopeless 
step.” 

Mr.  Goodfellow’s  fourth  association 
with  the  Eagle  started  last  week  when  he 
succeeded  the  former  publisher  Robert  B. 
McClean,  who  is  to  be  transferred  to 
other  work  in  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
group.  Goodfellow  started  on  the  Brook- 


DAILY  GAVE  GOLDEN  WEDDING  PARTY 


Scene  at  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Democrat’s  Golden  Wedding  party. 
Mayor  Dan  Bryant  is  presenting  silver  loving  cup  to  longest  married  couple. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  A.  Walker, 

The  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat  has  been  contending  right  along 
that  marriage  is  a  success  despite  the 
slurs  that  have  been  cast  on  it  by  “in¬ 
tellectuals”  and  others. 

And  to  prove  its  contention  the  paper 
invited  all  couples  who  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  so  years  or  more  to  a  party.  Sixty 
couples  in  its  circulation  territory  at¬ 
tended.  They  performed  the  dances  of 
their  day  for  the  movie  men  who  came 


who  have  been  married  63  years. 

to  record  the  event.  Afterwards  a  big 
dinner  was  given  the  couples.  One 
woman  came  in  a  wheelchair,  and  one 
man,  suffering  from  paralysis,  had  to  be 
carried  into  the  hotel  where  the  party 
was  given.  The  party  will  be  repeated 
next  year. 

One  of  the  daily’s  reporters,  a  statisti¬ 
cian  at  heart,  figured  that  the  60  couples 
present  represented  3,355  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life. 


lyn  paper  20  years  ago  and  at  the  time  of 
its  purchase  by  Mr.  Gannett,  was  a  part 
owner  of  the  property  and  general  sales 
manager.  He  spent  the  ensuing  year 
since  his  resignation  from  the  Eagle  trav¬ 
eling  abroad  and  attending  to  his  affairs 
as  vice-president  of  the  Midwood  Finan¬ 
cial  Corporation.  Even  during  this  period 
he  still  retained  an  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  through  a  financial  connec¬ 
tion  with  Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  former 
vice-president  of  the  Eagle,  and  other 
Eagle  associates  in  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald  and  the  Norwalk 
(Conn.)  Sentinel. 

“SINCERITY  IS  DAILY'S 
BEST  ASSET’— RIDDER 


New  York  Publisher  Discusses  News 
and  Advertising  in  Talk  Before 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Advertising 
Club 


Newspapers  should  attempt  to  get 
themselves  into  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  people  and  by  their  sincerity  of 
purpose  bring  the  reader  to  the  point 
where  he  will  concede  the  paper  is 
honest  and  doing  what  it  believes  is  best 
for  the  community,  even  though  he  may 
not  always  agree  with  what  the  editor 
says. 

The  foregoing  was  the  expression  of 
Victor  Ridder,  of  the  Seattle  Times,  at 
his  first  public  appearance  in  Seattle 
since  he  and  his  two  brothers,  Bernard 
and  Joseph,  became  junior  partners  of 
Col.  C.  B.  Blethen  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Times.  The  occasion  was  a  weekly 
luncheon-meeting  of  the  Seattle  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  at  which  Mr.  Ridder  was  the 
principal  speaker.  His  topic  was  “What 
Advertising  Should  Tell.” 

“Advertising  should  be  more  than  an 
effort  to  sell  a  particular  article  at  a 
particular  time,”  he  said.  “It  should 
sell  the  character  of  the  house  behind 
the  article.  It  should  convey  a  lasting 
impression  of  the  goal  that  particular 
institution  is  striving  to  reach. 

“The  newspapers  with  which  I  am 
associated  did  a  business  amounting*  to 
$9,6(X),000  in  advertising  last  year. 
Considering  the  millions  that  are  spent 
for  advertising  one  may  with  profit 
analyze  the  objectives  that  govern,  or 
should  govern  it. 

“Behind  it  all  there  should  be  a  back¬ 
ground  of  character.  I  do  not  mean 
character  in  the  sense  of  good  or  bad; 
I  mean  the  advertisement  should  carry 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  company 
that  is  behind  the  article  and  behind  the 
advertising.  The  advertisement  should 
carry  an  atmosphere  about  it  that  will 
at  once  tell  the  reader  very  definitely 
just  what  kind  of  people  stand  back  of 
the  printed  appeal  for  business. 

“And  the  newspapers  in  which  these 
advertisements  appear  must  reflect  a 
very  definite  character.  Certain  papers 
have  one  ideal;  others  another.  What¬ 
ever  it  is,  the  publisher  should  reflect  it 
through  his  columns  day  by  day.  Only 
newspapers  that  are  built  on  well- 
defined  principles  and  stand  by  them, 
can  be  numbered  .  among  the  enduring 
and  abiding  ones.” 

Mr.  Ridder  stressed  the  importance  of 
public  service  and  the  support  of  public 
welfare  institutions  which  do  not  have 
money  for  advertising  purposes,  among 
the  duties  newspapers  owe  the  people. 


NEW  PLANT  STARTED 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  president,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  turned  the  first  spade  of  dirt 
Tuesday,  March  11,  for  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  new  building  in  the  block  bounded 
by  Franklin  avenue.  Twelfth  boulevard. 
High  and  Wash  streets.  The  ceremony 
was  informal,  attended  by  about  25  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  department  heads. 
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A.N. A.  SEEKING  DATA  ON 
RADIO  “CIRCULATION” 

Field  Workers  Interviewing  Listeners 
in  Fifty  Sections  of  U.  S. — 
Survey  Will  Take  a 
Year’s  Time 


A  movement  to  take  some  of  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  buying  advertising  time  from 
radio  stations  got  under  way  this  week 
when  field  workers  in  50  sections  of  the 
United  States  began  interviewing  owners 
of  radio  sets. 

The  move,  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  is  designed 
to  throw  light  on  the  actual  number  of 
listeners  reached  by  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  air.  Heretofore,  broad¬ 
cast  advertisers  have  faced  a  situation 
worse  than  that  in  the  newspaper  field 
before  the  formation  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  They  have  had  to 
rely  on  the  figures  given  by  the  station 
operators,  and  even  the  latter  have  had 
only  estimates  to  go  on. 

Fifty-seven  advertisers,  spending  more 
than  ^,000,000  a  year  in  time  and  talent 
for  broadcasting,  are  participating  in  the 
survey.  They  hope  to  obtain  fairly  reli¬ 
able  figures  on  the  day-in  and  day-out 
“circulation”  of  the  network  stations,  as 
well  as  periodical  reports  on  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  their  programs.  Listening  habits 
will  be  tabulated  by  sex,  by  age  groups, 
by  financial  classes,  and  by  other  di¬ 
visions. 

Public  preferences  in  programs  will  1^ 
studied  closely.  Other  questions  will 
cover  hours  of  listening,  number  of  lis¬ 
teners  per  set,  etc. 

The  field  work  will  cover  a  full  year, 
during  which  52,000  interviews  are  to  be 
reported.  During  one  week  of  each 
month  interviews  will  be  gathered  for 
every  day  of  the  week. 

While  the  present  movement  is  being 
carried  on  by  advertisers,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  results  may  lead  to  a  permanent 
organization  of  broadcasting  stations  to 
provide  an  audit  of  radio  listeners,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  work  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

.  The  present  check  is  being  made  by 
Crossley,  Inc.,  a  national  research  organ¬ 
ization,  under  the  direction  of  an  A.N.A. 
governing  committee  consisting  of  Lee 
H.  Bristol,  Bristol-Myers  Company, 
chairman ;  Martin  P.  Rice,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company;  D.  P.  Smelser,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company;  J.  S.  Johnson,  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson ;  and  M.  F.  Rigby,  Stude- 
baker  Corporation  of  America.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  an  advisory  committee  of 
agency  men  has  been  formed.  On  this 
committee  are  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn ;  L.  Ames 
Brown.  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan;  and 
John  U.  Reber,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company. 

Plans  for  the  study  were  begun  by  the 
Radio  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  Guv  C.  Smith  of  Libby,  Mc¬ 
Neill  &  Libby,  who  succeeded  S.  E. 
Conybeare,  formerly  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 


RAY  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Glohe-Dcmccrat  has  been  confined 
to  home  this  week  as  the  result  of  an 
automobile  accident  Monday  night,  but 
he  was  not  seriously  injured  and  will  te 
out  in  a  few  days.  Mrs.  Ray,  who  was  in 
the  car,  escaped  injury.  As  Mr.  Ray  was 
driving  south  on  Newstead  avenue  at 
Olive  street  his  car  was  struck  by  the 
car  of  Richard  Hedenkamp,  19  year  old 
student.  After  treatment  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  for  a  cut  on  the  face  Mr.  Ray 
was  taken  to  his  home  at  4615  Pershing 
avenue. 


BOYLE  SUCCEEDS  LOFTUS 

John  L.  Boyle  has  been  made  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Tifms-Union,  succeeding  William  Loftus, 
Sr.  For  the  last  six  months  Mr.  Boyle 
was  assistant  to  Mr.  Loftus.  He  was 
formerly  suburban  circulation  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 


Photograph  shows  a  new  system  used  by  the  Boston  Daily  Record  to  speed 
delivery  of  newsprint,  and  to  prevent  damage  to  the  paper  and  injury  to  the 
handlers.  The  newsprint  roll  falls  from  the  rear  of  the  truck  onto  the 
machine  which  tilts  the  paper  upright  ready  to  be  wheeled  into  the  press¬ 
room.  The  device  is  the  invention  of  William  Hanson,  of  the  daily’s  paper 
department. 


SPEEDS  DELIVERY  OF  NEWSPRINT 


LIFE  USING  FULL  PAGES  TO  ADVOCATE 
REPEAL  OF  EIGHTEENTH  AMENDMENT 

Copy  Placed  in  Five  Cities — Contributions  May  Permit  Expan¬ 
sion  to  All  Sections  of  Country — Not  a  Subscription 
Plan,  Weekly’s  President  Says 


An  advertising  campaign  designed  to 
‘‘bring  about  a  speedy  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment”  has  been 
launched  by  Life,  humorous  magazine, 
and  already  has  resulted  in  page  adver¬ 
tisements  in  five  large  cities  and  three 
smaller  ones.  If  enough  wet  dollars 
come  in,  the  campaign  will  be  made 
nation-wide,  it  is  stated. 

Contributions  from  persons  opposed  to 
prohibition  are  an  essential  factor  in  the 
plan.  Part  of  each  advertisement  is  de¬ 
voted  to  an  appeal  for  funds,  with  some 
such  statement  as  this:  “Advertising  is 
the  most  powerful  weapon  that  can  be 
used  to  strip  the  blindfold  from  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people  and  bring  about 
a  speedy  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.”  The  extent  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  be  determined  by  the  amount 
of  money  received. 

The  first  announcement  appeared  in 
the  Nnv  York  Times  on  March  12. 
Two  days  later  the  advertisement  ap- 
I)eared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
une,  with  an  explanation  that  “already 
more  than  enough  contributions  have 
been  received  to  present  this  appeal  to 
over  300,000  readers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  the  money  is  still 
pouring  in.” 

This  week  Clair  Maxwell,  president 
of  Life  Publishing  Company,  said  that 
the  “immediate  success”  of  the  move¬ 
ment  in  New  York  had  made  it  possible 
to  take  pages  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  St.  Louis,  while  local  groups 
of  citizens  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Ridgway, 
Pa.,  and  Lewiston,  Mont.,  had  paid  for 
insertions  in  newspapers  of  those  cities. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  citing  the  popularity  of 
the  effort,  said  that  no  newspaper  had 
objected  to  carrying  the  advertising, 
while  some  had  offered  to  print  the  copy 
and  trust  to  getting  their  pay  out  of 
contributions  resulting.  None  of  these 
offers  had  been  accepted,  said  Mr. 
Maxwell. 

He  declined  to  give  figures  as  to  con¬ 
tributions,  but  said  that  the  New  York 
advertisements  had  brought  in  more 
than  they  cost,  and  it  was  hoped  the 
response  to  this  week’s  advertisements 
would  permit  extension  of  the  movement. 
Metropolitan  centers  would  be  covered 
first,  he  said. 

One  result  from  the  campaign  was  a 
number  of  “fanatical  tirades  from 
cranks,  not  10  per  cent  of  whom  signed 
their  letters.”  Contributions,  however, 
came  from  “a  fine  class  of  people,”  Mr. 
Maxwell  said.  Although  some  letters 
included  subscriptions  to  Life,  he  said 
that  this  was  not  common,  and  that 


every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  mat¬ 
ter  separate  from  Life’s  business  affairs. 
He  pointed  out  that  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  sale  of  copies  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  and  said  that  contributors  “would 
not  be  dunned”  for  subscriptions. 

The  first  advertisement  carried  this 
statement  at  the  bottom:  “It  cost  $2,100 
to  present  this  appeal  to  the  428,000 
readers  of  this  newspaper.  This  space 
was  bought  and  paid  for  by  Life  to  help 
crystallize  public  sentiment  to  bring 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  and  a  return  to  Temperance. 

“Do  you  realize  what  an  advertising 
campaign  similar  to  this  would  do  if  it 
were  published  in  every  town  and  city 
in  the  United  States?  Can  you  visual¬ 
ize  the  effect  on  our  legislature  if  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  support  this  campaign? 

“The  mighty  wave  of  protest  from 
coast  to  coast  would  sweep  the  Augean 
stables  clean  and  put  an  end  to  this 
hypocrisy. 

“Such  an  advertising  campaign  is  pos¬ 
sible  if  you  will  help.  If  you  agree  with 
these  sentiments,  send  one  dollar  (as 
much  more  as  you  like)  to  the  Life  War 
Chest. 

“Every  penny  thus  received  will  be 
used  by  Life  to  buy  similar  publicity 
throughout  the  country.” 


KALTENBORN  LEAVES  EAGLE 


Associate  Editor  to  Devote  More  Time 
to  Radio  Broadcasting 

H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  associate  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Doily  Eagle,  and  well- 
known  as  a  public  speaker  and  broad¬ 
caster  on  current  events,  resigned  from 
the  Gannett  newspaper  this  week  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  entirely  to  radio  work, 
public  speaking  and  free  lance  writing. 
He  was  the  Eagle’s  associate  editor  for 
eight  years. 

Mr.  Kaltenborn’s  newspaper  career  in¬ 
cluded  experience  as  Washington  corre- 
spMident,  dramatic  critic,  editor  and 
columnist.  He  organized  and  conducted 
courses  in  journalism  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  personally 
conducted  educational  tours  to  Europe 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Eagle.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  his  interest 
has  turn^  to  radio  and  his  success  in 
speaking  on  news  topics  over  station 
WABC  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  has  made  him  a  well  known 
figure  in  radio  circles.  His  talks  over 
this  chain  will  continue. 


CONSOLIDATED  PRRsef 
BUYS  SUN  FEATUR^  • 

Will  Distribute  Material  of  New  Yw^  ^ 
Daily’s  Regular  Staff  Writers  u 
Part  of  Leased  Wire  and  Supple, 
mentary  Mail  Service 


New  York  Sun  staff  writers  outskfe ! 
New  York  was  announced  this  week  k 
Consolidated  Press  Association.  jZ 
move  follows  closely  the  taking  ovmk! 
Consolidated  of  New  York  Sun  Forein 
Service.  ^ 


Under  the  new  arrangement  articlesbi 
all  Sun  special  writers  and  departmenta; 
experts  and  all  features  originated  by  the 
staff  will  be  woven  into  Consolidated s 
leased  wire  and  supplementary  mail  sen. 
ice.  None  of  the  items  will  be  synd! 
cated  separately.  Sun  features  previously 
syndicated  by  other  organizations  have 
been  transferred  to  Consolidated.  Elimi. 
nation  of  rnarket  statistics  has  enabled 
the  association  to  expand  its  day  leased 
wire  schedule  so  as  to  carry  its  regular 
dispatches  on  virtually  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  as  usual  and  still  provide  additional 
wire  space  for  the  newcomers. 

Among  the  Sun  writers  are:  Willian 
M.  Henderson,  dean  of  American  music 
critics;  Bob  Davis,  special  writer;  Ed 
Hill,  feature  reporter;  Richard  Lock- 
ridge  and  Ward  Morehouse,  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  staff ;  Eileen  Creelman  and  John 
S.  Cohen,  Jr.,  of  the  motion  picture  de¬ 
partment;  J.  L.  Grey,  literary  editor, 
Robert  Mbuntsier,  travel  story  writer; 
Henry  McBride,  art  critic;  Ciharles 
Messer  Stow,  expert  on  antiques;  and 
George  Trevor,  Wilbur  Wood,  Sam 
Murphy  and  others  of  the  sport  staff. 

This  group  will  supplement  Consoli¬ 
dated’s  present  staff  which  incluis 
David  Lawrence,  Lawrence  Perry,  Jofai 
B.  Foster,  Charles  F,  Speare,  George  T. 
Hughes,  and  Lemuel  Parton. 

H.  1.  Phillips’  daily  column  “The  Sun 
Dial”  and  Grantland  Rice’s  sports  col¬ 
umn,  regular  Sun  features  will  continue 
to  be  syndicated  by  the  Bell-North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  group. 
Rice  is  not  a  regular  staff  member  oi 
the  Sun,  as  was  announced  last  week, 
but  his  material  is  purchased  by  that 
paper  from  the  syndicate. 


) 


MEETING  PLANS  CHANGED 


Rate  Survey  Conference  Will  Be  Held 
at  11  A.  M.,  March  26 

Letters  announcing  a  change  in  tiuK 
for  the  conference  to  be  held  March  26 
on  local-national  advertising  rate  differ¬ 
entials,  were  sent  out  this  week  from 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America.  The 
meeting  is  the  second  one  called  b 
Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher  of  the  C»; 
cago  Daily  News,  acting  as  chairman  oi 
the  board  of  the  A.  F.  A. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  conference 
will  begin  at  11  a.  m.,  instead  of  opening 
with  luncheon  at  1  p.  in.  Between  11 
and  12 :30  the  meeting  will  hear  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  A.  F.  A 
Bureau  of  Research  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  differentials  and  the  problems  ^ 
volved  in  any  changes  in  them.  The 
discussion  will  be  continued  at  luncheOT^ 

In  the  afternoon  it  is  expected  tw 
the  representatives  of  ^ 

advertising  agencies  will  depart,  an^ 
newspaper  publishers  will  meet  by  thou- 
selves  to  decide  what  action  to  t^ke. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hoto 
St.  Regis,  New  York  City.  It  is®' 
pected  about  50  or  60  will  be  present 
representing  widely  scattered  papers 
well  as  advertising  organizations. 

DAILY  ISSUES  YEARBOOK 

The  1930  yearbook  of  the  De^ 
News,  containing  a  wealth  of 
data  on  Detroit  and  its  market 
features  of  the  newspaper,  was  rec^ 
issued.  The  booklet  contains  38 
fusely  illustrated  pages.  A 
the  publication  of  photographs  of  tne 
tire  editorial  staff  of  the  News,  consw 
ing  of  194  small  cuts.  Surveys  of 
territory’s  chief  industries  are  also 
eluded. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  22,  1930 
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\  HELEN  ROWLAND  SAYS  ^TIND  A  SPECIALTY” 

^  P  Noted  Newspaper  ^*Love  C3niic”  Expatiates  on  Difficulties  Confronting  Ambitious  Journalists — 
Find  a  Niche,  Improve  Your  Quality,  and  Don’t  Try  to  Do  Too  Much,  She  Advises 
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Helen  Rowland,  who  does  a  lu¬ 
crative  business  in  belittling  the 
masculine  sex  through  her  popular  daily 
^spaper  column  “The  Marry-Go- 
Round  ’  turned  from  her  stock  subject 
the  “love  business”  this  week  and 
ulked  to  Editor  &  Publisher  about 
newspapers  and  newspaper  wnting.  And, 
as  was  quite  natural  for  this  lady,  she 
talked  cynically,  devastatingly  and  wit- 
tilv— saving  her  praise  to  the  last  breath. 

“Newspapers.”  she  said  thoughtfully, 
trying  to  think  of  an  appropriate  epi¬ 
gram.  "make  and  break  writers.  The 
mill  that  the  good  writers  arc  occasion¬ 
ally  put  through,  after  they  have  started 
on  their  careers,  is  their  ruin.  The  most 
pathetic  figure  in  the  newspaper  profes- 
5^  is  the  journalistic  hack. 

“Think  for  a  minute  what  confronts 
the  young  writer.  We  will  assume  that 
he  has  acquired  a  certain  polish  and 
style.  He  makes  what  is  called  a  news¬ 
paper  reputation.  He  attracts  outside  at¬ 
tention.  He  gets  offers  to  write  for 
magazines,  and  he  greedily  starts  the  mill 
grinding,  turning  out  quantity  with  a 
loss  of  quality.  He  becomes  a  miserable 
object— a  hack— and,  of  course,  he 
doesn’t  last  long. 

“Newspapers  are  the  cause  of  his  un¬ 
doing,  but  certainly  they  are  not  to 
blame.  After  having  made  the  writer, 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  by  and 
watch  him  deteriorate.  He  turns  out  his 
work  for  the  papers  the  same  as  usual, 
and  the  papers  have  the  unpleasant  occu¬ 
pation  of  feeling  the  diminishing  pulse 
of  his  copy.  And  the  pitiable  young 
wTiter,  proud  of  his  industry,  lives  in  a 
blue  heaven. 

“I  think  that  as  a  rule  newspapers  are 
very  considerate  of  their  writers,  and 
that  they  are  getting  more  and  more  so 
all  the  time.  Instead  of  a  daily  column, 
many  writers  now  are  only  asked  to  turn 
in  their  copy  three  times  a  week.  And 
where  they  don’t  go  crazy  with  outside 
writing,  this  lessening  in  demand  shows 
results. 

“The  newspaper  is  a  kind  of  guardian 
angel;  it’s  the  writer  himself  or  herself 
who  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eglfs.’’ 

And  then  Miss  Rowland  came  through 
with  a  piece  of  advice  to  ambitious 
newspaper  reporters. 

"Find  a  specialty,”  she  said.  “Your 
reputation  is  a  cumulative  thing.  Hit 
the  same  nail  over  the  head  year  in  and 
year  out.  Sooner  or  later  your  pro¬ 
ficiency— if  it  really  is  proficiency — will 
be  noticed.  When  you  have  found  your 
niche,  concentrate  on  quality  rather  than 
quantity. 

‘‘.\nd  for  Heaven’s  sake  don’t  imitate 
successful  writers.  That’s  the  first  step 
toward  failure.  Seek  something  differ¬ 
ent  in  style_  and  form.  Imitators  never 
last.  A  distinctive  writer  is  the  only 
kind  that  succeeds.” 

Miss  Rowland  found  her  niche  when 
she  was  a  young  girl,  and  she  has  assidu¬ 
ously  followed  it  in  the  indeterminate 
nnmber  of  years — her  birth  date  is  not 
wen  given  in  Who’s  Who — that  fol¬ 
lowed.  She  tasted  success  when  she  was 
quite  young,  ^  and  because  she  has  re¬ 
fused  to  capitulate  to  any  great  extent 
to  flattering  offers  of  magazines  and 
wk  publishers,  hers  has  been  a  sus¬ 
tained  successful  career.  So  her  ad- 
tnee,  based  on  her  own  experience,  is 
worth  noting. 

Her  stock  in  trade  is  Cynicism.  Her 
COTments  on  love,  marriage,  and  kin- 
f  .  subjects,  although  pointed  from  the 
^mme  view,  have  a  distinctive  flavor 
to«  makes  her  column  the  one  of  its 
™d  in  American  newspaperdom.  Her 
^Wation  is  nation  wide,  and  is  based 
Hut  R  epigrammatic  writings 

t  have  always  first  seen  type  on  news¬ 
print 

.f^uusands  of  followers  probably 
her  just  as  she  is — urbane 
caustic  and  still  beautiful.  She 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


shows  no  signs  of  having  ground  at  the 
mill  at  all.  Her  gray  short  hair  accen¬ 
tuates  her  youthful  appearance  more 
than  anything  about  her,  even  more  than 
her  quick  wit  and  her  rapid  responses, 
more  than  the  nimble  way  in  which  she 
gets  about  a  room.  In  1909  Helen  Row- 


Helen  Rowland 


laud  was  beginning  to  be  considered  an 
old  timer,  but  to  see  her  and  talk  to  her, 
you’d  think  she  was  just  starting  on  a 
career.  She  is  a  charming  lady — not  in 
the  “interview”  sense  of  the  world,  but 
actually. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
buoyancy  is  the  fact  that  Miss  Rowland 
has  always  written  about  something  that 
has  interested  her  and  captivated  her 
fancy.  Her  scintillating  mind  could  in 
no  more  advantageous  way  be  expressed 
than  through  her  columns.  Her  epi¬ 
grammatic  style  and  her  terse  observa¬ 
tions  on  marriage — that  most  banal  but 
perennially  controversial  subject  in  the 
language — are  natural,  not  acquired,  and 
to  listen  to  her  talk  is  like  reading  her 
copy. 

Her  observations  have  the  ring  of 
authenticity,  although  they  may  at  times 
sound  more  like  “wisecracks”  than 
philosophical  quips,  and  were  acquired, 
as  was  once  published  on  one  of  her 
book  flaps,  “at  great  personal  risk,” 
which  is  to  say  that  Miss  Rowland  is  a 
much  married  lady  and  knows  what  she 
is  talking  about.  Hers  are  not  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  a  melancholy  school  girl, 
nor  the  vaporous  musings  of  a  disjllu- 
sioned  maiden  lady.  They  come  straight 
from  a  woman  who  has  learned  to  take 
things  lightly,  and  to  convert  the  things 
that  most  people  are  too  shy  to  talk 
about  into  good  readable  copy.  And, 
incidentally,  into  good  saleable  copy. 

Her  life  to  her  (and  to  others  for 
that  matter)  is  an  open  book  in  which 
each  page  has  meant  an  experience  and 
a  column. 

“My  first  marriage,”  she  will  tell  you, 
“was  a  complete  failure,  due  to  my  hav¬ 
ing  false  ideals  and  too  gullible  a  tem¬ 
perament.  But  when  it  was  wrecked  I 
acquired  the  certain  amount  of  cynicism 
that  my  work  demanded. 

“Then  I  made  my  work  my  ideal  and 
devoted  all  my  efforts  to  it.  But  here 
again  I  made  a  mistake.  I  married 
again,  and  could  not,  with  my  new 
values,  correlate  the  rigors  of  domestic 
life  with  the  vigor  of  writing. 

“That  marriage  also  was  dissolved,” 
she  added  reminiscently. 

“The  first  newspaper  article  I  ever 
wrote  was  bought  by  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  for  three  dollars.  'That 


puerile  work  was  along  the  same  line  as 
I  am  writing  today. 

“A  man  whom  I  thought  was  very  old 
— he  was  about  forty — called  on  me,  and 
spent  the  entire  evening  telling  me  what 
he  would  expect  of  his  wife  if  he  ever 
acquired  one.  She  would  have  to  be 
clever,  practical,  a  good  home-maker,  a 
goixl  cook,  beautiful,  wise,  a  wonderful 
mother,  and  so  on.  .After  he  had  gone,  I 
thought  of  his  presumption.  He  had 
nothing  to  offer — not  even  the  beauty  of 
youth — and  yet  he  stupidly  called  for 
perfection  in  his  mate. 

“I  ran  upstairs  and  wrote  a  dialogue 
based  on  our  conversation,  and  mailed 
it  to  the  Post.  When  the  three  dollars 
came,  my  father  was  angry,  and  made 
me  go  down  to  the  newspaj^r  office  and 
tell  the  editor  with  a  genuine  Southern 
haughtiness  that  I  would  accept  no 
money  for  my  writings.  I  did  so,  and 
the  editor  laughed  and  urged  me  to  keep 
the  three  dollars.  It  didn’t  take  persua¬ 
sion,  and  I,  the  gay,  successful,  and  con¬ 
fident  writer,  spent  it  for  candy  and 
sodas. 

“After  a  time  I  came  to  New  York, 
in  the  old  proverbial  manner,  looking 
for  fame  as  a  writer.  I  often  wish  I 
could  recapture  the  faith  I  had  in  my¬ 
self  in  those  days.  I  stood  at  Madison 
Square  and  said  aloud;  ‘All  right.  New 
York,  make  way  for  Helen  Rowland.’ 
I  tried  to  get  a  job  on  the  Century 
Magazine — no  less — and  was  turned 
down.  I  ended  up  on  the  old  New  York 
Press,  where  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
managing  editor,  Andrew  McKenzie,  I 
began  writing.  I  did  editorials,  gossip, 
fashions,  and  even  poetry. 

“Later  I  went  to  the  New  York  Ezv- 
ning  World” — Miss  Rowland  says  that 
dates  are  not  important — “and  it  was 
here  that  I  started  concentrating  on  my 
subject.  I  wrote  a  column  four  times  a 
week,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  my  style  and  improve  my  writ¬ 
ing.  It  was  here  that  I  decided  that 
writing  about  husbands  and  love  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  cynical  woman  was 
my  niche.” 

Then  for  a  short  time  Miss  Rowland 
wrote  for  the  old  Wheeler-McClure 
Syndicate,  and  six  years  ago  joined  King 
Features,  the  Hearst  syndicate,  with 
which  she  is  still  affiliated. 

“’Mr.  McKenzie  of  the  Press,”  she 
said,  “was  a  great  inspiration  to  me. 
He  advised  me  never  to  be  a  reporter, 
that  I  was  unfitted  for  such  work. 
When  I  went  out  on  an  assignment  I 
always  came  back  in  tears  and  without 
a  story.  Since  I  left  the  Evening  World, 
I  have  avoided  the  newspaper  office.  I 
only  go  when  I  have  a  nice  big  kick  to 
make.” 

And  yet  writing  for  newspapers  is  a 
thrilling  thing  for  Miss  Rowland. 

“My  earliest  ambition,”  she  said,  “was 
to  be  a  lovely  lady  circus-rider.  And 
part  of  that  dream  has  come  true.  For 
I  am  a  performer  in  that  greatest  and 
most  glorious  circus  of  all — Journalism. 

“My  first  published  work  was  a  love 
poem,  all  about  a  gallant  captain  of  the 
High  School  Cadets.  That  started  me 
on  the  downward  path  and  I  have  been 
vvriting  to,  for,  and  about  men  ever 
since.  I  began  writing  about  men  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  only  subject  in  the 
world  that  I  knew  anything  about— or, 
in  fact,  cared  anything  about. 

“I  have  gone  through  the  usual  phases 
of  the  writer.  I  have  had  spells  of 
yearning,  when  I  wanted  to  write  some¬ 
thing  that  would  startle  the  world,  or 
save  the  world — poetry,  a  novel,  a  great 
American  play.  But  there  was  always 
the  lure  of  the  newspaper — the  Big 
Show — calling. 

“I  have  tried  travel,  matrimony,  innk 
teas,  public  speaking,  Siting,  swimming, 
flying,  and  falling  in  love.  But  nothing 
has  ever  given  me  the  thrill,  the  kick, 
the  all-satisfying  joy  that  I  get  out  of 


daily  newspaper  work.  I  think  that  I 
must  have  been  born  with  a  silver  print¬ 
ing-press  in  my  mouth  and  have  cut  my 
teeth  on  a  first  edition.  Newspaper 
feature-writing  was  my  first  love — and 
it  is  still  my  grande  passion!  I  love 
the  Big  Show!  Allez!” 

The  word  “cynicism”  best  typifies 
Miss  Rowland’s  copy,  but  actually  she 
is  as  sentimental  as  any  “love-lorn” 
editor  you  can  think  of.  Listen  to  this: 

“The  love  game  is  being  ruined  by 
the  girls  themselves.  They  are  cheating 
themselves  out  of  a  love  match — and 
marriage  is  not  marriage  where  there 
is  no  love — by  feigning  a  great  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  masculine  sex,  or  a  parity 
with  it.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
girls  must  re-educate  the  men  in  love- 
making,  to  show  them  its  beauty,  to 
make  them  realize  the  importance  of 
marriage.  Too  many  people  are  marry¬ 
ing  nowadays  as  a  sort  of  experiment. 
That  _  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be. 
Marriage  is  sacred.  Men  are  losing 
their  marriage-consciousness  because  the 
girls  make  so  few  demands  on  them. 

“The  jazz  age  is  about  passed,  thank 
G(^.  A  new  relation  between  the  sexes 
will  spring  up.  It  will  be  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  prudishness  of  the  90’s  and 
the  carelessness  of  today.” 

_Miss  Rowland  says  she  would  have 
given  anything  to  have  written  Ursula 
Parrott’s  epigram:  “Woman’s  freedom 
is  God’s  greatest  gift  to  man.” 

She  has  one  secret  ambition — and  she 
would  willingly  swerve  from  her  col¬ 
umnar  habits  to  accomplish  it,  if — 

“I’d  love  to  write  poetry,”  she  said, 
“only  there’s  no  money  in  it,  and  I  can’t 
afford  to  give  it  all  the  time  it  re¬ 
quires.  I  have  written  one  piece  of  verse 
that  has  satisfied  me.  I  put  it  in  my 
column  several  times.  Verse  writing  is 
an  arduous  task,  but  a  satisfying  one.” 

“I  am  a  happy  married  woman,”  she 
said  in  parting.  “I  am  in  reality  Mrs. 
Frederick  Kinney  Noyes.  I  have  a  won¬ 
derful  home  in  Long  Island  where  I 
would  rather  dig  in  the  flower  beds  than 
anything  I  know  of.  I  am  a  domestic 
creature  in  the  summer  time — but  in  the 
winter  I  like  to  be  footloose.” 


MACFADDEN  WINS  INJUNCTION 


Court  Restrain*  B.  L.  MacFadden  from 

Using  Macfadden  Magazine  Names 

Bernarr  Macfadden,  publisher  of  the 
Macfadden  Publications  won  a  court  ac¬ 
tion  this  week,  when  an  injunction  was 
granted  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  restraining 
B.  L.  MacFadden  and  B.  L.  MacFadden, 
Inc.,  from  using  the  names  of  Physical 
Culture  arid  True  Story  magazines,  Mac¬ 
fadden  publications,  in  selling  stock  in 
the  corporation.  This  reversed  a  de¬ 
cision  handed  down  previously  by  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Stephen  Cal¬ 
laghan. 

Action  leading  to  the  injunction  had 
been  brought  by  Deputy  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  H.  Denneholz  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Securities  on  Mr.  Maefadden’s  com¬ 
plaint.  Mr.  Denneholz  said  the  defend¬ 
ant,  B.  L.  MacFadden  sought  to  create 
the  impression  among  people  solicited 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  in  his  corpora¬ 
tion  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  two 
magazines,  and  attempted  to  mislead  the 
public  through  confusing  the  identity  of 
Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  and  B.  I- 
MacFadden,  Inc. 


TOLEDO  BLADE  ON  AIR 

The  Toledo  Blade  recently  began  a 
regular  broadcasting  program  over  Sta¬ 
tion  WSPD  by  remote  control  from  the 
Blade  editorial  rooms.  Each  morning 
at  11  :4S  a  Blade  reporter  conducts  an 
interview  with  some  person  prominent 
in  the  news,  the  assignments  being  made 
as  a  part  of  the  program  by  Fred  Mol- 
lenkopf,  city  editor.  The  interviews  are 
publish^  in  the  Blade  the  same  day. 
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INQUIRER  ANNOUNCES 
NEW  OFFICERS 


Executives  Under  Elverson  Ownership 
Remain  on  Roster  Headed  by 
Curtis  and  Martin — E.  1. 
Bacon  Resigns 


Ol'licers  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
recently  purchased  by  the  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  were  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  March 
7,  it  was  announced  March  15  by  the 
Inquirer.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and  John 
C.  Martin  head  the  corporation  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  first  vice-president  and  general 
manager  respectively. 

Other  officers  are:  Charles  A.  Tyler, 
second  vice-president;  Herbert  E.  Black¬ 
man,  secretary  and  assistant  general 
manager;  Austin  S.  Winslow,  treasurer; 
and  Harry  C.  Turner,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary.  Robert  Kelso  Cassatt  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director.  All  these  men  were 
officers  or  directors  of  the  Inquirer  un¬ 
der  the  Elverson  ownership. 

Coincident  with  election  of  officers  it 
was  announced  that  Edward  I.  Bacon, 
former  vice-president  and  business  man¬ 
ager,  resigned  March  15,  after  41  years 
of  service  covering  the  entire  period  of 
ownership  by  the  Elverson  family.  A 
resolution  was  passed  expressing  regret 
at  his  decision  to  retire.  This  decision 
was  not  made  as  a  result  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Inquirer  by  the  Curtis- 
Martin  interests,  it  was  said,  but  had 
been  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bacon  _  for 
nearly  a  year.  The  former  business 
manager  purchased  a  palatial  home  near 
Atlantic  City  some  months  ago  and  will 
divide  his  time  between  that  and  his 
home  in  Jenkintown.  George  G.  Steele, 
advertising  manager,  was  appointed  as 
business  manager  to  succeed  Mr.  Bacon. 

A  second  resignation  announced  this 
week  was  that  of  George  Swafford 
Crapo,  promotion  manager  of  the  In¬ 
quirer,  who  will  go  to  Paris  in  the  fall 
to  become  associated  with  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  Raymond  Patenotre.  Mr. 
Crapo  joined  the  Inquirer  in  1922  as  a 
reporter.  He  served  in  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  was  elected  a  director  of  the 
company  when  it  was  reorganized  a 
year  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Inquirer  will  be  held  March 
31  in  the  daily’s  building  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  a  board  of  directors 
and  approving  acts  of  the  officers  and 
consider  an  amendment  to  the  by-laws. 
The  stockholders  will  also  be  asked  to 
consider  changing  the  number  of  direc¬ 
tors,  according  to  Mr.  Blackman. 


DUNLAP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Rockford  Executive  Named  National 
Manager  of  Tbe  Record 

R.  H.  Dunlap  has  resigned  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Daily 
Republic  to  l)ecome  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  director  of  the 
Miami  Daily  News  and  general  manager 
of  that  newspaper’s  Mico  Roto  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  several  years. 

Under  his  direction  a  5()4-pagc,  stand¬ 
ard  size,  edition  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News  was  issued.  Previously  he  was 
associated  with  the  Poston  Globe,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  Honolulu  Ad-rer- 
tiser.  He  is  succeeded  by  George  J. 
Breinig,  promotion  advertising  manager 
of  the  Rockford  Register-Gazette. 

E.  Kenneth  Todd,  for  the  past  seven 
and  a  half  years  circulation  manager 
of  the  Rockford  Republic,  has  been 
appointed  as  its  business  manager.  Mr. 
Todd  is  35  years  old  and  spent  ten 
years  in  the  editorial  departments  of 
newspapers  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  and  Boston  before  entering 
the  circulation  field  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Todd  takes  over  the  business  man¬ 
agership  on  the  eve  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Dady  Rep^lic  into  its  new  building. 

Frank  L.  Lindstrom,  for  several  years 
assistant  circulation  manager  under  Mr. 
Todd,  becomes  circulation  manager. 
Charles  H.  Green  continues  as  national 
advertising  director. 


PLACING  SCHRAFFT  COPY 

I>jrrance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  making  contracts  generally  for 
W.  E.  Schrafft  &  Sons  Corporation  of 
Boston  for  newspaper  campaigns  at 
points  of  distribution  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  Schrafft 
C^andies.  .Advertising  is  to  continue  dur¬ 
ing  March,  .April,  May  and  June. 


PATENT  INFRINGEMENT 
DECISION  UPHELD 


United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
Affirms  Lower  Court  in 
Press  Blanket 
Litigation 


The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
has  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Portland,  Ore., 
in  enjoining  the  Portland  Telegram  and 
C.  H.  Brockhagen,  its  publisher,  from 
infringing  upon  a  patent  for  a  fiber 
blanket  to  be  used  as  a  “make-ready” 
on  rotary  printing  presses.  The  patent 
was  issued  originally  May  22,  1917,  to 
.A.  W.  Cochran  and  Frederick  M. 
Youngs,  at  that  time  employed  on  the 
Oregonian,  but  has  since  passed  to  the 
ownership  of  the  New  England  Fiber 
Blanket  Company.  , 

The  decision  determines  the  scope  of 
the  patent  and  its  validity,  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  in  chancery  to  determine  the 
damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  the  in¬ 
fringement. 

The  patent  relates  to  a  resilient  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  impression  cylinder  of  a 
modern  rotary  printing  press,  according 
to  the  opinion.  The  Cochran- Youngs 
invention  is  similar  to  linoleum,  and 
amounts  to  a  new  use  of  an  old  material. 
The  New  Ehigland  Fibre  Blanket  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  the  covering, 
have  supplied  the  material  in  layers  so 
the  covering  may  be  used  on  machines 
of  various  dimensions  simply  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  three  sheets.  The 
Telegram  infringed  on  the  patent  by 
facing  or  backing  two  sheets  of  the 
material  with  a  fabric.  The  Telegram 
took  the  position  that  the  patent  owners 
could  claim  a  monopoly  for  such  a 
make-ready  only  when  it  is  a  single 
sheet.  It  was  this  point  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  court  and  court  of  appeals  ruled 
was  wrongfully  taken.  The  opinions  of 
the  two  courts,  thereby,  give  the  patent 
a  liberal  construction. 


SPONSORED  AUTO  SHOW 

The  Netv  Orleans  Times-Picayutte 
sponsored  the  fourth  annual  automobile 
show,  which  opened  in  New  Orleans, 
Sunday,  and  will  continue  through  the 
week.  L.  K.  Nicholson,  president  of  the 
newspaper,  formally  opened  the  exhibit. 


COVERING  FLORIDA  MEETS 


Fred  Hawthorne,  sporting  writer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
photographed  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
where  he  is  reporting  sports  events 
for  his  paper. 


WORLD  CUTS  COLUMN 
WIDTH  TO  12  EMS 

Pulitzer  Daily  Expects  to  Save 
$200,000  a  Year  on  Reduction  of 
Half-em  Per  Column — Move  Is  Re¬ 
sult  of  Two  Months’  Preparation 


The  New  York  World  reduced  the 
width  of  its  columns  March  17,  from 
12}^  to  12  ems  and  expects  to  save  ap¬ 
proximately  $200,000  per  year  in  news¬ 
print  by  this  move,  J.  F.  Bresnahan, 
business  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  The  new  column  width 
narrows  the  width  of  the  page  by  four 
ems.  Before  the  change  71j4-inch  news¬ 
print  rolls  were  purchased,  whereas  under 
the  new  plan  68j4-inch  rolls  will  be 
used. 

The  task  of  remaking  cuts  and  reset¬ 
ting  standing  heads  to  fit  the  smaller 
columns  has  been  going  on  for  two 
months,  Mr.  Bresnahan  said. 

“Most  of  the  work  attendant  to  chang¬ 
ing  the  column  widths,”  he  explain^, 
“has  been  done  in  off  time  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  has  not  been  nearly  as 
great  as  it  would  seem.  The  World  will 
save  about  $2(X),()()0  a  year  by  this  change 
and  the  new  12-em  measure  \vill  conform 
to  that  used  by  65  per  cent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapers.” 


IOWA  DAILIES  VOTE  TO 
CONTINUE  AD  DRIVE 

1929  Best  Advertising  Year  Memb«n 
Report  At  Cedar  Rapids  Meetiii| 
— Favor  Strict  National 
Rule 


With  the  resolution  to  spend  $20,0(11) 
in  cash  and  equal  amount  in  space  a 
their  own  newspapers,  the  members  oi 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  a 
their  annual  meeting  at  the  Roosewl: 
Hotel  in  Cedar  Rapids  March  11 
cided  to  continue  the  advertising  schni. 
ule  for  the  next  year  the  same  as  in  tht  ' 
past.  This  makes  the  seventh  year  oj 
the  campaign.  The  Coolidge  Advertise 
Agency  of  Des  Moines,  which  has  bw 
handling  the  account  for  the  last  ion  1 
years,  was  engaged  to  handle  the  accoon 
for  1930. 

Nearly  all  of  the  30  newspapers  rq^ 
resented  in  this  group  were  at  the  in» ! 
ing  and  reported  that  their  advertising 
linage  for  1929  was  the  biggest  inS 
history  of  their  respective  newspapers 

Frank  D.  Throop  of  the  Davenport 
Democrat  was  re-elected  president  iod 
treasurer  and  D.  E.  Carrell  of  th 
Keokuk  Gate  City  was  re-elected  seen- 
tary. 

The  advertising  committee  with  Mi 
Throop  as  the  chairman,  which  nii 
have  charge  of  the  expenditures  follows. 
F.  \V.  Woodward,  Dubuque  Telegrt^ 
Herald;  Robert  T.  O’Brien,  Com 
Bluffs  Nonpareil;  Eugene  Kelly,  3io»i 
City  Tribune;  George  F.  Thayer,  Mt 
shalltowrt  Times-Republican;  Verst 
Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette;  LetP 
Loomis,  Mason  City  Globe-Gazette: 
Tracey  Garrett,  Burlington  Ilawk-Epe. 
and*  W.  S.  Merryman,  Ft.  Dodge  Mes¬ 
senger.  Other  matters  in  conneetk 
with  the  development  of  the  campsip 
to  bring  more  business  to  Iowa  news¬ 
papers  and  to  put  before  the  peoples 
the  country  the  story  of  Iowa  prosperii; 
were  discussed. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  question  of  nationi 
rates  for  national  advertising  and  th 
trend  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  indican 
that  most  of  the  publishers  believe  thi 
the  advertising  agencies  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  this  matter  and  that  local  rate 
should  be  ^ual  to  national  rates,  or 
that  all  national  copy  should  carry  tk 
national  rate  so  that  business  would  k 
placed  through  the  agency  rather  that 
through  local  dealers. 

A  noon  luncheon  was  held  at  tk 
Hotel  Roosevelt  at  which  the  publishen 
were  guests  of  Verne  Marshall  ak 
John  Miller  who  control  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette.  The  next  ineeting « 
the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  wil 
be  in  connection  with  the  meetings  ot 
the  Iowa  Press  Association  at  Du 
Moines,  May  1-3. 


$100,000  FIRE  DAMAGE 

The  most  destructive  fire  in  the  city 
in  four  years  caused  $1(X),(XX)  damage  to 
the  building  and  plant  of  the  Iowa  Ciy 
(la.)  Press-Citizen,  March  16.  Merrt 
C.  Speidel,  publisher,  said  the  buildiil 
will  be  repaired  at  once  and  the  machin¬ 
ery  made  serviceable  with  replacement! 
where  necessary  and  publication  resowd 
in  the  Press-Citizen  plant  at  the  earfies 
possible  moment.  The  paper,  meanwdA 
is  being  issued  from  the  plant  of  tk 
Daily  lozvan,  the  University  of  lo" 
newspaper.  The  loss  is  covered  bf 
insurance. 


NOMINATIONS  COMPLETED 

Nominations  have  been  completed  io 
the  biennial  election  of  the  IntemaWW 
Typographical  Union  to  be  held  MV 
24.  Candidates  are :  For  preside® 
Charles  P.  Howard,  Fred  Barker,  and 
R.  G.  Soderstrom ;  for  first  vicM)i®’ 
ident,  Theodore  Perry,  James  Simp**- 
and  Maurice  A.  Adler;  for  second  vifr 
president,  George  Bentley,  Edward  V 
Scheu,  and  Thomas  J. 
secretary-treasurer,  Wcxidruff  RantWI* 
and  J.  J.  Buckley.  The  “Amalgam^ 
ists”  or  the  communist  element,  pj*® 
only  one  man  on  the  list,  Edward  *• 
Martin,  candidate  for  home  agent 


VACATIONING  ON  SOUTHERN  ISLE 


George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of  the  W'orcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  and  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Booth  photograohed  in  Bermuda  where  they  have  been  vacationing. 
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•  THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

r  Daily  Aggregate  Retail  Volume  on  Key  Items  Furnishes  Guide  for  Scheduling  National  Space  Locally 
on  Specific  Products — Newspaper  Markets  Are  Living  Markets  in  Terms  of  Population  Response 
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EFORE  referring  directly  to  this 
—  week’s  chart,  two  or  three  ideas  about 
newspaper  markets,  as  differentiated  from 
«ner^  markets,  are  worth  notice. 

*  First  a  newspaper  market  is  most 
clearly’  defined,  not  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  merchandise  the  newspaper 
sells  over  normal  but  in  terms  of  the 
additional  speed  in  making  whatever  re¬ 
tail  sales  as  are  directly  attributable  to 
use  of  space  and  schedule. 

Spe^  in  this  sense  embodies  two  ele¬ 
ments:  (1)  Moving  a  certain  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  items  for  a  store  (or  stores) 
between  Wednesday  morning  and  Satur¬ 
day  night,  which  without  newspaper  fea¬ 
turing  would  take  six  to  eight  days  to 
move  into  the  hands  of  consumers.  This 
is  the  time  element.  (2)  Moving  a  type 
of  item  faster  than  the  population  nor¬ 
mally  or  ordinarily  would  absorb  a  given 
quantity  of  that  item,  as  for  example 
moving  a  special-demand  item  at  the 
sped  of  a  universal-demand  item,  like 
selling  160  vacuum  cleaners  at  $50  each 
at  the  rate  the  same  money  volume  of 
women’s  hosiery  would  move.  This  is 
the  action  element.  In  other  words, 
sped  as  applied  to  a  newspaper  market 
is  composed  of  time  and  action  just  as  is 
any  other  kind  of  force  or  power. 

The  above  reference  is  made  for  the 
reason  that  the  two  elements  must  be 
considered  in  marketing  any  product  by 
way  of  the  newspaper  and  are  brought 
out  later  in  connection  with  the  chart 
example. 

Second;  The  boundaries  of  a  news¬ 
paper  market  are  best  expressed  in  terms 
of  population  (people)  than  in  blocks, 
lones  or  areas,  speaking  locally  of  course, 
within  the  geographical  confines  of  a 
city.  That  is,  in  a  city  population  of 
300,000  a  certain  number  will  he  re- 
quird  to  purchase  at  retail  from  all  out¬ 
lets,  $6,000  worth  of  women’s  hosiery  any 
day.  If  the  number  required  is  30,000, 
the  thing  of  immediate  importance  is  not 
what  part  of  town  the  30,000  live  in. 
The  important  thing  is  what  percentage 
of  total  population  is  represented  in  the 
$6,000  worth  of  aggregate  (all  outlet) 
sales  and  the  per  capita  rate  the  percent¬ 
age  bought.  The  percentage  is  10  and 
the  rate  is  20  cents  purchase  per  capita. 
Blocks,  zones,  areas  and  so  on  are  im¬ 
portant  to  a  newspaper  in  connection  with 
where  its  circulation  is  distributee!.  But 
that  is  in  connection  with  describing  the 
physical  location  of  wealth,  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer,  homes,  size  of  families  and  so  on, 
describing  what  a  circulation  covers  and 
iwhes.  The  subject  here  is  not  that, 
pot  what  a  newspaper  market  in  action 
IS  like.  It  is  a  live,  pulsating  thing  made 
op  on  the  one  hand  of  needs  for  goods 
md  purchase  of  the  goods  by  people,  on 
the  other  hand  of  stores  carrying  the 
l^s  and  circulation  carrying  the  story 
^  the  goods.  .And  since  the  boundaries 
ofa  newspaper  market  are  people  in 
h^ng-action  and  stores  in  selling-action 
snd  ^pers  in  terms  of  reaching-action. 
pw  kind  of  item  at  a  certain  daily  volume, 
like  hosiery  moving  at  $20  daily  per  1,000 
W  population,  can  be  used  to  estimate 
•ne  market  on  articles  advertised  by  firms 
the  department  stores.  Xo 
^  needs  to  know  just  how  much  a  local- 
of  3  columns  10  inches 
sells  directly  or  how  much  it  influ- 
sales.  What  is  necessary  is  to  know 
ow  to  figure  daily  outlet  on  the  item 
ough  channels  where  daily  volume  is 
volume  ^  checked  every  day — retail 

SoinP  to  give 
,j,j®is  rally  volume  data  on  retail  sales ?” 


answer  is  in  cases  where  the  stores 


will  j  wnere  me  stores 

b»  till?  u  published  every  year 

.  harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
®ud  by  scores  of  other  research 
''®'uuie  of  departments  or  lines 
annual  sales  is  given,  also  the 
dnui  .^*^*'Ctttage  of  months,  like  “gloves 
mitlinn  stores  doing  around  one 

to  five,  do  1.73  of  store  total’’ 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XXVIII 

RELATION  OF  POPULATION  ACTIVITY  ON  BASIS 

OF  RETAIL  SALES 

AS  GUIDE  IN  TRYOUT 

OR  TEST 

CAMPAIGNS 

“Time”  parallels  shown  in  right 
products. 

“volume”  parallels  on  left  for  bracketed 

Time  (date)  Parallels 

Volume  (daily)  Parallels 

A 

B 

1.  Retail  Shoe  Volume 

$20  per  1,000  of  population 

f  Razors 

Population  Response  Active  to  News- 

1  Cameras 

paper  Advertising  of  (a)  type  of 

(a)  1  Sun  Lamps 

products  on  Space  Usage. 

1  Small  Musical  Instruments 
[  Electrical  Appliances 

2.  Retail  (Corset)  Volume 

$30  per  1,000  of  population 

r  Stationery  Specialties 

Population  Response  Active  to  News- 

1  Hair  Goods 
(b)  (  Cosmetics 

1  Perfume 

t  Hygienic  Articles 

paper  Advertising  of  (b)  type  of 
products  on  frequency  of  schedule. 

3.  Retail  Hosiery  Volume 

$40  per  1,000  of  population 

f  Food  Products 

Population  Response  Active  to  News- 

Watches 

paper  Advertisers  of  (c)  Type  of 

(c)  -j  Clocks 

lYoducls  on  accurate  timing  of 

1  Men’s  Hats 
(  Toilet  Soaps 

insertions. 

The  above  situation  is  not  typical  of  every  community  but  is  typical  at 
all  times  of  the  specific  (city)  market  it  is  based  on  and  applies  to  test 
campaigns  or  tryouts  in  that  market.  The  idea,  however,  is  typical  anywhere. 

Sales  volume  of  bracketed  products,  a,  b,  and  c  include  sales  as  made 

by  special  outlets  other  than  department  stores  but  for  total  community 
volume-computing  ran  include  department  stores  sales.  But  the  point  is 

volume  parallels  by  time  and  amount  of  insertion  of  ads  in  the  local  papers. 

and  this  is  also  given  for  each  of  the  12 
months,  like  gloves  for  March  8.34;  June 
3.31 ;  October,  12.20  and  so  on. 

What  such  data  does  not  give — relation 
of  movement  of  one  type  of  goods  to 
another — is  shown  by  typical  examples  on 
the  chart  and  illustrates  the  subject  here: 
how  to  estimate  sales  for  tryout  and 
test  newsixiiier  campaigns  in  localized 
markets. 

The  first  and  main  point  is  shown  in 
column  A  under  headings  “Retail  Shoe 
Volume,’’  “Retail  Corset  Volume’’  and 
“Retail  Hosiery  V'olume,’’  and  may  be 
stated  this  way :  When  the  retail  shoe 
volume  in  the  major  retail  outlets  moves 
at  a  given  rate  per  1,(X)0  of  population 
like  $20  per  Sl.tXk)  for  shoe  volume,  items 


typified  by  the  list  under  “shoes”  move 
at  a  relative  rate  in  the  population  being 
considered.  Notice  the  items  in  the  list. 
They  are  all  specialties  in  the  sense  of 
specialized  use  or  utility,  some  of  per¬ 
sonal-use,  others  of  household-use.  The 
point  for  the  advertiser  or  marketer  is 
population  response  to  space  used  nation¬ 
ally — locally  is  high  on  these  types  of 
products  when  retail  sales  are  high  on 
the  department  store  item  above  them 
in  either  of  the  three  examples  numbered 

1,  2,  3. 

Notice  the  lists  under  2  and  3;  the 
application  is  the  same.  Space  does  not 
permit  of  more  complete  lists  but  larger 
ones  will  be  sent  anyone  interested. 

The  second  point  is  shown  in  column 


ROBERTSONS  SAIL  FOR  EUROPE 


Carl  Robertson,  associate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  and  Mrs. 
Robertson,  photographed  just  before  sailing  on  the  Volcania  recently  for 
a  vacation  in  Europe. 


B  just  after  the  small  “a”  in  italics,  like 
opposite  “Retail  Shoe  Volume.”  Popu¬ 
lation  response  is  active  to  newspaper 
advertising  of  (a)  type  products  on  space 
usage,  meaning  response  is  high  if  plenty 
of  space  is  used  over  a  period.  The 
same  is  shown  for  the  other  lists  under 
small  (b)  and  (c),  but  notice  these  refer 
respectively  to  frequency  of  schedule  and 
accurate  timing  of  insertions  to  coincide 
with  dates  of  high  retail  volume. 

The  third  point  is  shown  in  the  cap¬ 
tions  above  A  and  B.  Date  parallels 
means  calendar  date,  like  Oct.  Sth  to 
Nov.  20.  Volume  parallel  means  actual 
relation  of  retail  business  stated  as  $20 
per  1,000  of  population  for  the  key  items 
(shoes)  and  means  that  one  of  the  (a) 
items  like  sun  lamps  moves  at  the  same 
speed  for  the  same  selling  period  in  a 
local  market,  that  is  fact  enough  to  rep¬ 
resent  $20  spent  daily  by  each  1.000  of 
population. until  a  stated  retail  volume  is 
made  like  $6,(X)0. 

If  a  test  campaign  is  to  be  made  in  10 
cities  for  five  days  using  newspapers,  the 
retail  volume  on  whatever  key  item  is 
used  (hosiery,  if  the  campaign  is  to  be 
on  clocks  or  a  food  product)  should  be 
figured  separately,  using  the  five  leading 
retail  outlets  in  each  of  the  ten  towns 
as  if  only  one  town  were  to  be  used;  the 
volume  or  the  item  (hosiery)  should  be 
averaged  for  the  number  of  days  the 
campaign  is  to  run,  then  add  these  aver¬ 
ages  for  the  ten  te.st  cities  and  divide  by 
60%  of  the  average  of  the  ten  popula¬ 
tions  if  the  commodity  to  be  advertised 
is  under  hosierv  as  shown  here;  50%  if 
under  shoes :  108%  if  under  corsets. 

Next  week’s  article  will  show  the  price 
range  phase  of  this  subject  ba.se<l  on  the 
analysis  of  space  u.sage  of  40  stores  and 
applied  to  checked  sales  of  a  nationally- 
locally  advertised  specialty.  Then  _ 
strictly  retail  articles  will  be  resumed. 


VICKERY  PROMOTED 


Named  City  Editor  of  San  Francisco 
News — Other  Changes 

Howard  F.  Vickery,  former  assistant 
city  editor,  has  been  appointed  city  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Neivs.  Vickery 
has  been  with  the  News  for  less  than  a 
year. 

With  the  appointment  of  Vickery,  the 
local  editorial  staff  was  reorganized. 
Benny  Horne,  city  hall  reporter,  was 
given  an  assignment  to  cover  city  and 
state  politics.  Taking  Home’s  place  at 
the  city  hall  is  Carl  Moritz,  until  recently 
manager  of  Pacific  Coast  News  Service. 

Paul  Gray,  veteran  Pacific  Coast  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  joined  the  staff  as  art 
erlitor. 

Terry  Ray,  formerly  of  the  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  has  joined  the  copy-desk. 

PUBLISHERS  TO  VISIT  VIRGINIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  will  bring  a  party  of 
approximately  250  editors  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Virginia  June  27  to  29,  in¬ 
clusive.  The  party  will  travel  via  boat 
from  Baltimore,  and  will  confine  its 
trip  to  the  historic  Virginia  Peninsula, 
visiting  Jamestown,  Yorktown  and  Wil¬ 
liamsburg.  The  Virginia  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  (Commerce  is  co-operating.  Next 
month  the  Georgia  Press  Association 
will  cover  similar  territory. 


OHIO  CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  Ohio  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Secor,  Toledo,  April  9. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  by  C.  R 
Veller,  of  the  Toledo  Times,  Glenn  Mor- 
ri.son,  of  the  News-Bee,  and  Frank  S. 
Newell,  of  the  Blade.  Officers  of  the 
organization  are:  C.  L.  Sink,  Zanesville 
Times  Recorder,  president;  R.  F,  Cor¬ 
coran,  Lima  News,  vice-president,  and 
Glen  L.  Cox,  Canton  News,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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HOOVER  TO  ADDRESS 
SOCIETY  OF  EDITORS 


Wickham  Steed  of  London  and  Andre 
Geraud  of  ParU  AUo  on  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Waahington  Con- 
Tention 


President  Hoover  will  be  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 


Wickham  Steed 


at  the  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  April 
19.  He  will  head  a  list  of  speakers 
made  up  of  prominent  editors  from 
abroad. 

Wickham  Steed,  former  editor  of  the 
London  Turns,  will  represent  England, 
and  France  will  be  represented  by  Andre 
Geraud  (Pertinax),  editor  of  LTicho  de 
Paris.  This  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
society's  history  that  representative  jour¬ 
nalists  from  abroad  have  attended  and 
sp(>ken  at  its  annual  banquet.  Kollo 
Ogden,  editor  of  the  Ncio  York  Times, 
will  speak  for  the  American  editors. 

-Mthough  Mr.  Steed,  one  of  England’s 
foremost  editors,  has  spoken  before 
newspaper  organizations  in  this  country 
before,  this  will  be  the  fir.st  time  he  has 
ever  addressed  America’s  leading  edi¬ 
torial  group.  His  newspaper  background 
was  acquired  in  30  years  of  reportorial 
activity  and  editorship  during  which  he 
had  a  hand  in  covering  many  stories  of 
world  importance.  He  left  a  prospective 
financial  career  in  1892  to  study  jour¬ 
nalism  in  Germany  and  France  and  re¬ 
turned  to  London  in  1913.  In  his  book, 
“Through  Thirty  Years,’’  he  labeled 
himself  as  a  “partisan”  and  deplored 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  during 
the  World  VVar. 

The  invitation  which  Mr.  Hoover  ac- 
cepted  was  extended  by  David  Lawrence, 
editor  of  the  United  States  Daily  and 
chairman  of  the  banquet  committee. 


*  CHAIN  MOVES  HEAD  OFFICE 


Pulliam  Papers  in  Indiana  and  Okla¬ 
homa  Directed  from  Lebanon,  Ind. 

Ei^ene  C.  Pulliam,  president  of  the 
Pulliam  Publishing  Company  and  the 
Pulliam  Publishing  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  general  offices  of  these 
organizations  will  be  permanently  located 
at  Lebanon,  Ind.  This  company,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mr.  Pulliam  last  July,  now 
owns  and  operates  nine  daily  newspapers, 
two  in  Indiana  and  seven  in  Oklahoma. 
Central  offices  have  been  maintained  at 
Oklahoma  City,  but  the  business  of  the 
company  has  been  arranged  so  that  the 
general  offices  are  being  moved  to  Leb¬ 
anon.  Mr.  Pulliam,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Lebanon  Daily  Reporter,  moved  his 
offices  back  to  Lebanon  three  weeks  ago. 
The  newspapers  owned  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  include  the  Linton  Citisen  and 
Lebanon  Reporter  in  Indiana ;  Ahxi  Re- 
t'ie'^Courier,  Elk  City  News.  El  Reno 
Tribune,  Hobart  Demoerat-Chief ,  Clin¬ 
ton  News,  Mangum  Star  and  Altus 
Times-Democrat,  all  in  Oklahoma. 


NEW  1.  P.  MILL  OPENED 


New  Brunswick  Plant  Will  Produce 
550  Tons  of  Newsprint  Daily 

The  New  Brunswick  International 
Paper  Companv's  new  550-ton  newsprint 
mill  at  Dalhousie,  N.  B.,  was  officially 
opened,  March  14,  by  Hon.  John  B.  M. 
Baxter,  K.C.,  Premier  of  the  Province. 
More  than  1,000  persons  attended  the 
opening  ceremonies.  Among  the  first  to 
arrive  on  special  trains  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec  were  Archibald  R.  Graustein, 
president  of  International ;  Col.  John  H. 
Price,  president  of  Price  Brothers  and  of 
the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada;  Hon. 
Smeaton  White,  Victor  M.  Drury,  and 
James  A.  Excles,  directors  of  Interna¬ 
tional  ;  Major  Hugh  H.  McLean,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  of  the  Province;  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Richards,  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Mines;  Hon.  E.  A.  Reilly,  chairman 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Electric  Power 
Commission ;  and  A.  A.  Dysart,  leader 
of  the  opposition  party  in  the  Province. 

b'ollowing  the  formal  ceremonies  the 
guests  were  taken  in  groups  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  and  a  luncheon  was  served 
in  the  administrative  building. 

The  mill  at  present  has  two  machines 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  250  tons  in 
operation  and  two  more  will  be  started 
shortly.  Power  for  the  plant  is  sup¬ 
plied  through  a  104-mile  transmission 
line  from  the  company’s  hydro-electric 
development  at  Grand  Falls,  which  was 
put  in  operation  in  1926. 


CHANGES  IN  CINCINNATI 


Laurimore  Now  National  Manager — 
Simmon*  Take*  CIa**ifiecl  Po*t 

B'urley  Laurimore  has  been  advanced 
from  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Cineuwati  Post  to  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  J.  Lambert  Simmons 
has  been  named  classified  advertising 
manager,  according  to  announcement 
this  week  by  Ralph  H.  Quinn,  business 
manager  of  the  Post. 

Laurimore,  who  is  30.  was  associated 
with  the  Winchester  Repeating  Anns 
Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Sim¬ 
mons  Hardware  Company  branch  at 
Toledo  following  his  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1923. 
Simmons,  who  joined  the  Post  display 
staff  recently  following  experience  with 
the  IVashington  Post  and  the  IVashiiig- 
ton  Nervs,  has  had  two  and  one-half 
years  of  classified  executive  training  as 
classified  manager  of  the  latter  paper. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  St.  Mary’s,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

TRIED  SICY  ADVERTISING 


Bo*ton  Po*t  U*ecl  New  Machine 

Which  Throw*  Word*  on  Cloud* 

The  Boston  Post  tried  out  electrical 
advertising  in  the  sky  for  the  first  time 
with  a  new  invention  by  Gordon  C.  Ed¬ 
wards  of  New  York  last  week.  The  in¬ 
vention  projected  the  words  “Boston 
Post”  into  the  sky  which  reflected  the 
letters  visible  for  miles,  clearly  sus- 
IH-nded  in  the  atmetsphere  with  its  back¬ 
ground  of  clouds. 

The  words  appeared  about  2,000  feet  in 
the  air,  the  feat  l)eing  accomplished  by 
a  huge  projector  throwing  a  strong  beam 
of  light  through  a  series  of  finely  ad¬ 
justed  lenses  and  then  through  a  metal 
stencil. 


N.  Y.  SUN  EXPANDS  SECTIONS 

The  New  York  Sun  recently  enlarged 
its  radio  and  book  sections,  adding  sev¬ 
eral  new  features.  The  literary  depart¬ 
ment  was  expanded  to  two  pages  every 
Friday  and  a  page  on  Saturday  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  column  every  other  day.  The 
regular  Saturday  radio  section  has  been 
rearranged  to  take  in  added  features, 
while  all  the  technical,  mechanical  and 
engineering  news  usually  carried  will  be 
continued.  The  autobiography  of  Rudy 
Valle,  “V^agabond  Dreams  Come  True,” 
will  be  started  in  serial  form,  March  22. 
The  revised  section  will  continue  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  L.  Bragdon,  radio 
editor.  James  C.  Grey,  literary  editor,  is 
in  charge  of  the  book  pages. 


CHICAGO  TEAM  WINS 

The  Chicago  Golden  Gloves  team  wem 
the  inter-city  tournament  at  the  Chicago 
Coliseum,  March  19,  from  the  team  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  York  Daily  News  by 
capturing  10  out  of  the  16  bouts.  The 
bouts  were  witnessed  by  the  largest 
crowd  ever  to  witness  an  indoor  boxing 
show  in  the  Windy  City.  The  gate  reg¬ 
istered  about  24,000.  Paul  Gallico, 
sprjrts  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  trav¬ 
elled  to  Chicago  to  direct  the  New  York 
boys  and  Don  Maxwell,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor,  was  in  charge  of  the  local 
team. 


THEATER  PAGE  BUILT 
UP  BY  WEEKLY 


Ohio  Pabli*her  Raised  Hi*  Rate  aad 
Ran  Reader*  With  Copy — 

Easy  to  Sell,  He 
Say* 


The  problem  of  theater  advertising 
for  weekly  newspapers  has  been  met 
with  the  establishment  of  a  regular 


llernld-Yoice  movie  page. 


theater  page  by  C.  B.  Floyd,  publisher 
of  the  Belle  Center  (O.)  Herald-Voice. 

It  has  been  his  experience,  he  says, 
that  theater  advertising  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  substantial  revenue  if  given 
proper  attention.  When  he  began  the 
page  he  raised  the  theater  rate  to  40 
cents  an  inch,  instead  of  .W  cents,  and 
used  reader  notices  about  the  week’s  pro¬ 
grams  to  fill  what  was  left  of  the  page. 

Under  the  new  plan,  intermittent  ad¬ 
vertisers  took  regular  space.  Theater 
managers  did  not  object  to  paying  40 
cents,  he  says,  when  reading  notices 
were  used  and  the  entire  page  was  de¬ 
voted  to  movies. 

“While  small  dailies  find  it  difficult  to 
fill  a  theater  page  in  every  issue,”  said 
Mr.  Floyd,  “weeklies,  even  the  smallest, 
offer  a  very  attractive  advertising  me¬ 
dium  by  covering  territory  otherwise 
open  and  by  virtue  of  the  low  total  cost. 
.•\ny  weekly  newspaper  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  has  at  least 
five  theaters  it  may  draw  from  within  a 
distance  of  30  miles.  For  an  advertise¬ 
ment  two  columns  by  six  inches,  the  cost 
to  the  theater  is  slightly  more  than  50 
cents  a  day,  based  on  a  rate  of  30  cents 
an  inch.” 

survey  made  after  the  plan  had 
been  in  operation  showed  that  many 
subscribers  saved  the  paper  an  entire 
week  for  reference,  which  made  a  good 
selling  point  in  soliciting  other  adver¬ 
tisers. 


TEXAS  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Northeast  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  spring  convention  in 
Paris,  Tex.,  May  2.  G.  W.  Cross, 
Mount  Pleasant,  is  president. 


ARTIST  IS  HELD  AFItP 
DAILY  PRINTS  LETTE^ 

Buffalo  Time*  Obtained  Tbri^ 
Communication*  from  Hciui 
Marchand  to  Indian  Woman 
Held  for  Murder 


The  arrest  of  Henri  Marchand,  Buffalo 
artist  as  a  material  witness  in  tht  g. 
vestigation  of  the  murder  of  his  wifth 
Mrs.  Nancy  Bowen,  an  elderly  lujij 
woman,  who  said  she  had  been  put  unde 
a  spell  by  Lila  Jimerson,  model  f# 
Marchand,  came  this  week  as  a  dire; 
result  of  publication  of  three  letters  bt 
the  Buffalo  Times,  which  threw  a  nni 
light  on  the  case.  District  .\torney  Gm 
B.  Moore  ordered  Marchand  taken  infc 
custody  and  held  in  $25.(XX)  hail  witha 
a  few  minutes  after  publication  of  tk 
documents. 

On  the  night  Mrs.  Bowen  and  Mia 
Jimerson  were  arrested  following  tkt 
murder,  the  Times  sent  Allan  Knight  i 
reporter,  and  J.  W.  Lemen,  staff  lio 
tographer,  to  the  Indian  reservation,  I 
miles  from  Buffalo.  They  put  in  the  entirt 
night  plowing  through  the  mire  of  tk 
swampy  region  in  an  effort  to  get  pho¬ 
tographs  of  the  huts  which  were  tht 
homes  of  the  two  women  now  held  f« 
murder.  The  Times  men  convinced  In 
dian  leaders  they  were  seeking  material 
which  would  give  the  tribeswomen  as¬ 
surance  of  a  fair  trial  and  on  that  ground 
were  conducted  to  the  huts  where  flash¬ 
light  pictures  were  made  and  reproduced 
in  the  newspaper  the  following  day. 

This  effort  pleased  the  Indians  to  such 
an  extent  that  two  days  later  the  Times 
received  an  anonymous  letter  signed  by 
“.•\n  Indian”  who  thanked  the  newspaper 
for  its  fairness  to  the  red  race  and  ints 
mated  there  might  be  sensational  disclo¬ 
sures  if  the  case  were  investigated  further. 

This  letter  gave  the  first  intimation  oi 
improper  relations  betweien  Marchand 
and  the  girl,  charged  with  having  induced 
the  old  woman  to  commit  the  murder. 
Following  this  lead  Alex  Ross,  city  hall 
reporter  of  the  Times,  was  assigned  to 
follow  this  tip.  He  learned  that  Marchand 
had  written  several  letters  to  the  Into 
girl.  These  had  changed  hands  ranidh 
after  the  arrest  as  a  spirit  of  defene 
duickly  developed  on  the  Indian  resern- 
tion,  with  all  its  residents  seeking  to  aid 
in  showing  that  the  two  women  were 
not  solely  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
the  artist’s  wife. 

Ross  finally  learned  that  an  educated 
Indian  named  Theodore  Gordon,  a  Corwl 
graduate,  had  received  the  letters  third 
hand.  He  met  Gordon  by  appointing 
in  the  Buffalo  City  Hall  and  urged  hffl 
to  permit  the  Times  to  use  the  letters  i« 
fairness  to  the  two  Indian  women  (* 
trial.  Gordon  finally  was  convinced  of 
the  logic  of  Ross’  statements  hut  did  not 
want  to  give  up  the  actual^  letters,  nt 
was  persuaded  to  do  this  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  would  be  used  only  * 
aid  the  girl’s  case. 

The  Times  reproduced  the  entire  text 
of  the  three  letters  in  its  first  edition  oi 
March  15.  At  press  time  its  reporters 
were  in  the  offices  of  District  Attorney 
Guy  B.  Moore  and  Detective  Sergeant 
William  Connolly  who  is  in  charge  ot 
the  investigation  of  the  crime. 

Half  way  through  his  study  of^ 
letters,  of  which  he  had  no  knowled^ 
Moore  got  Connolly  on  the  telephone  ano 
ordered  him  to  arrest  Marchand  «  * 
material  witness.  Five 
Connolly  arrived  at  the  Buffalo  Mu^ 
of  Natural  Sciences,  where  Marc^ 
was  working,  the  latter  had  refused 
see  two  Times  reporters  who  were  s 
tinned  there,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
superior  at  the  museum  expressed  it. 
had  been  Ixithered  enough.”  CowiW 
arrived  as  the  reporters  were  receivwi 
this  message. 


LAWYER  JOINS  DAILIES 


Fred  A.  Little,  Des  Moines  at^' 
as  resigned  from  the  law  nnn 
itipp.  Perry,  Bannister,  Starzi^ff 
,ittle  to  join  the  Des  Moines  K  9^ 
nd  Tribune  Company.  He  will 
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DAVIDSONS  LOSE  SUIT 
INVOLVING  DAILY 


Jndf*  Recommend*  Caee  Agnintt 

Pulliam  and  Thomaa  Baaed  on 
Sale  of  Florida  Paper  Be 
Diamiaaed 


In  report  filed  Tuesday  by  Judge  Fred 
C  Cause,  master  in  chancery  with  Judge 
Robert  C.  Baltzell  ot  the  United  States 
federal  court  at  Indianapolis,  recommen¬ 
dation  is  made  that  a  suit  filed  by  Her¬ 
bert  and  Julius  Davidson  of  Chicago 
against  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  of  Lebanon, 
W.,  and  Raymond  A.  Thomas  of 
Franklin,  Ind.,  be  dismissed  for  want  of 
equity.  The  suit  was  filed  by  the  David¬ 
sons  shortly  after  they  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News-Journal  from  Pulliam  and 
Thomas  and  involved  $50,tXX)  deferred 
payments  represented  by  a  note  given  to 
Pulliam  and  Thomas  by  the  Chicago 

""a  cash  payment  of  $62,000  was  made 
to  Pulliam  and  Thomas  at  the  time  the 
Davidsons  took  over  the  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty.  In  their  complaint  the  Davidsons 
alleged  fraud,  misrepresentation  and  mis¬ 
management  of  the  paper  on  the  part  of 
Pulliam  and  Thomas.  In  his  report 
ludge  Cause  took  up  each  paragraph  of 
the  Davidsons’  complaint  and  setting 
forth  both  the  facts  and  the  law  found 
that  there  was  not  misrepresentation  or 
fraud  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  Pulliam 
and  Thomas.  He  cited  the  evidence  of 
both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  to  show 
that  the  Davidsons  had  made  a  careful 
investigation  of  the  property  had  access 
to  all  the  books  weeks  before  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  and  says  that  under  the 
circumstances  there  could  have  been  no 
fraud  or  misrepresentation.  He  also 
says  in  his  report  that  the  paper  was 
worth  as  much  or  more  than  the  David¬ 
sons  paid  for  it  and  that  it  had  been 
well  managed.  In  concluding  his  report 
he  says  the  suit  should  be  dismissed  as 
all  the  equities  in  the  case  are  with  Pul¬ 
liam  and  Thomas. 

“Of  course  I  am  deeply  gratified  to 
wn  this  suit,”  Mr.  Pulliam  said,  “but  the 
thing  that  gives  me  the  most  satisfaction 
is  ludge  Cause's  report  to  the  effect  that 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence  he  finds 
no  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  any 
kind  on  our  part.  This  means  more  to 
me  than  the  $50,000.  .At  the  time  this 
suit  was  filed  we  offered  to  refund  to  the 
Davidsons  the  money  they  had  paid  us 
^  take  back  the  newspaper,  but  we  re¬ 
fused  to  settle  the  case  so  long  as  there 
was  a  charge  of  fraud  involved.  They 
would  not  relinquish  the  paper.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  produced  evidence  in 
court  to  show  they  had  been  offered 
$22,000  more  for  their  stock  than  they 
had  paid  us.  fudge  Cause’s  report  is  a 
complete  vindication  of  our  statements 
and  position  in  the  matter.” 


N.  Y.  SUN  ADDS  TO  PROPERTY 
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Buya  Building  and  Plot  Adjoining 
Eaat  Side  Branch  Plant 

Property  adjoining  its  east  side  auxil¬ 
ary  plant  in  44th  street  was  purchased 
laM  Week  by  the  Nerv  York  Sun  to  be 
“sed  for  future  expansion.  The  price  was 
tW  made  known,  but  the  property  was 
moveyed  subject  to  $130,000  mortgages. 

The  parcel  is  just  cast  of  the  present 
Wnt,  between  Second  and  Third  ave- 
']**.  and  measures  50  by  100  feet.  A 
building  now  stands  on  the 
The  Sun’s  auxiliary  plant  is  an 
structure  and  was  acciuired 

n  1928, 


more  praise  for  OWEN 

.Zealand  journalists,  meeting  last 
^  m  Dunedin,  presented  Russell 
covering  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Ex- 
Wition  for  the  Nc7i<  York  Times,  with 
m^ento  suitably  engraved  as  a  token 
their  admiration  of  his  work.  The 
Potation  was  made  by  James  Hutch- 
editor  of  the  Otaqo  Daily  Times. 
at  present  is  spending  a  vacation 


PRESENTED  PARDON  PETITION  TO  GOVERNOR 


Photo  shows  Miss  Helen  M.  L.  Nolan  of  the  New  York  American  staff  as  she 
presented  50,000  petitions  to  Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the  Capitol 
in  Albany  Tuesday,  urging  changes  in  the  state’s  crime  laws  and  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  case  of  Ruth  St.  Clair,  who  was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment 
after  conviction  on  a  shoplifting  charge.  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was  a  fourth  offender. 
Miss  Nolan  represented  the  Hearst  newspapers,  which  circulated  the  petitions. 


I.  P.  REPORTED  TO  HAVE  TRANSFERRED 
80,000  TONS  TO  NEWSPRINT  INSTITUTE 

Move  Is  Cause  for  Optimism  in  Canadian  Circles — Reports 
of  Big  Merger  Heard  in  New  York  and  Montreal — 
Mills  Operating  Below  75  Per  Cent  of  Capacity 


(By  ll•lc^/ra{’h  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal,  march  20— Renewal 
of  optimism  regarding  the  outlook 
for  the  Canadian  newsprint  industry  is 
apparent  this  week  following  a  report 
that  International  I’apcr  Company  has 
transferred  to  the  Newsprint  Institute 
80,000  tons  of  its  orders  for  allotment  to 
other  mills  by  the  Institute.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  transfer  can  be  rec¬ 
ognized  when  it  is  realizetl  that  80,000 
tons  will  keep  a  2.50  ton  mill  operating 
at  capacity  for  a  year.  The  transfer  is 
the  more  remarkable  coming  as  it  does 
at  the  same  time  as  the  opening  of  In¬ 
ternational’s  large  new  mill  at  Dal- 
nousic.  New  Brunswick.  Premier  Tas- 
chcreau  is  credited  with  having  intUienccd 
the  decision.  But  the  industry  generally 
takes  it  as  a  sympton  that  friendlier  re¬ 
lations  between  the  big  producers  are  in 
the  making. 

Talk  of  the  rumored  merger  of  the 
International  Paner  Company  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Companies  was  denied  in  Toronto 
March  14  by  G.  C.  Hurdman  of  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paner  Company. 

Oflicials  of  Canadian  International 
Paper  and  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
PajK-r  Company,  Ltd.,  also  denied  knowl¬ 
edge  of  merger  plans. 

January  figures  showed  that  Canadian 
newsprint  mills  operated  at  a  reduced 
rate  of  71.4  per  cent  of  capacity,  and 
while  February  and  March  figures  are 
not  likely  to  show  much  improvement  if 
any  though  the  mills  will  benefit  in  April 
through  the  allotment  of  part  of  the  80,- 
000  tons  transfer.  It  is  hazarded  in 
political  circles  that  International’s  ac¬ 
tion  may  be  due  to  a  desire  to  placate 
the  provincial  government  of  Otiehec  ’ 
whose  new  cutting  regulations  forced 
the  company  to  lay  off  several  hundred 
men  in  the  St.  Maurise  district. 

Development  of  Abitibi  Power  and 
Paper  Company's  more  important  water 
power  sites  is  under  consideration,  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  Alexander  Smith. 
The  principal  undeveloped  power  re¬ 
sources  belonging  to  the  company  are 
situated  on  the  Abitibi  river,  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  Island  Falls  where 
the  river  plunges  down  through  a  series 
of  rapids — Lobstick  Rapids,  Burntwood 
Rapids,  Clay  Falls,  Birch  Rapids,  Oilcan 
Rapids — ending  in  a  swirling  rush 
through  the  Abitibi  Canyon.  Altogether 
it  is  estimated  that  the  company  has 
aloitg  this  watershed  half  a  million  un¬ 
developed  horsepower  and  in  Manitoba 
75,000  horsepower. 


The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  System, 
which  belongs  to  the  Ontario  provincial 
government  is  negotiating,  it  is  rumored, 
with  Abitibi  for  development  of  the 
Canyon  waterpower.  The  following 
table  prepared  by  the  Financial  Tost  of 
Toronto  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
power  already  developed,  and  the  unde¬ 
veloped  sites  belonging  to  the  Abitibi 
Company : 

Power  developed,  Owen  Falls,  3,(XK) 
h.p. ;  Iroquois  Falls,  25,000;  Island 
Falls  60,000;  Smoothrock  Falls,  9,500; 
Sturgeon  Falls,  25,000;  Fspanola,  20,(X)0; 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  17,000;  Fort  William, 
35,000;  Murray  l?ay,  2,500;  total  224,0(X) 
h.p.  Power  undeveloped.  Abitibi 
watershed  500,000  h.p.;  Manitoba,  75,000; 
total  757, (XK). 

In  this  connection  the  Financial  Post 
says :  “So  far,  the  company  has  had  use 
for  much  of  the  power  generated  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  its  own  enterprises,  and  the 
undeveloped  water  powers  have  not  been 
harnessed  ahead  of  the  available  market. 
The  ease  with  which  power  is  carried 
hundreds  of  miles  over  tran.smission  lines 
nowadays — witness  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Flectric’s  transmission  line  from  the 
Gatineau  Power  Company  in  Quebec  to 
Toronto — gives  these  power  sources  in 
importance  they  would  not  otherwise 
pos.scss.”  _ 

PATENOTRES  SAIL 


Former  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Sop  Return  to  Europe 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Flver.son  Patenotre, 
former  president  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  and  her  son  Raymond,  who  had 
been  general  manager  for  the  past  year, 
sailed  for  France  aboard  the  S.  S.  Ma¬ 
jestic,  March  14.  Press  of  business 
abroad  and  recent  upheavals  in  French 
politics  forced  them  to  depart  earlier  than 
they  had  expected. 

Mr.  Patenotre  is  a  member  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  has  for 
several  years  been  publisher  of  nine  news¬ 
papers  and  two  magazines  in  France. 
He  will  devote  his  time  to  his  political 
career  and  his  publishing  work  in  which 
it  is  expected  his  mother  will  aid  him. 

BROADCASTING  FOOD  TALKS 

Miss  Lucille  Norgord,  feature  writer, 
is  conducting  a  twice-weekly  radio 
broadcast  from  station  WGY  for  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Fveninq  Nejvs  tinder 
the  name  of  Mary  Lansing,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  advisor. 


N.  Y.  DAILIES  PRAISED 
FOR  COURT  CLEANUP 


Grand  Jury  Head  and  Diatrict  At¬ 
torney  Commend  Stories  in 
Evening  Poat  and  Tele¬ 
gram  Cruaade 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  and  the 
Neiv  York  Telegram  were  compli¬ 
mented,  March  14,  by  Thomas  C.  T. 
Crain,  district  attorney  of  New  York, 
and  Joseph  P.  Day,  foreman  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  grand  jury  investigating  the  city 
Magitsrates’  Courts,  for  their  work  in 
exposing  evil  conditions  in  these  courts. 
The  commendations  were  issued  follow¬ 
ing  removal  from  the  bench  of  Magis¬ 
trate  Albert  H.  Vitale,  the  central  figure 
in  the  investigations,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  grand  jury  of  changes  in 
the  present  magistrates  courts  system. 

Mr.  Day  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
Evening  Post’s  series  on  the  “Magistrate 
Racket,”  by  Milton  MacKaye,  had  been 
highly  effective  in  calling  attention  to 
abuses  in  the  lower  courts.  Mr.  Day 
said : 

“I  believe  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  Evening  Post  conducted  its  investi¬ 
gation  was  so  effective  because  it  was 
done  in  a  dignified  way  that  could  not 
fail  to  call  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  i>eople  who  have  a  real  interest 
in  correcting  such  conditions. 

“I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  been 
done  in  a  better  way,  and  the  grand  jury 
received  a  great  deal  of  help  in  its  in¬ 
quiry  from  the  work  done  by  the  Post.” 

District  Attorney  Crain’s  statement 
follows : 

“At  this  time  I  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  public  spirited  and  efficient 
work  of  the  Evening  Post  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  conditions  said 
to  prevail  in  the  magistrates’  courts. 

“A  paper  can  perform  no  more  im¬ 
portant  service  than  to  fearlessly  and 
with  impartiality  and  fairness  bring  to 
light  conditions  which  it  sincerely  be¬ 
lieves  are  harmful  and  remediable.” 

The  Telegram  received  similar  praise 
from  both  the  district  attorney  and  the 
grand  jury  foreman.  Emanuel  Goldstein, 
assistant  foreman  of  the  grand  jury, 
also  praised  the  work  of  the  newspapers. 

The  Post  and  the  Telegram,  in  their 
stories  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
disclosed  an  undercurrent  of  graft  and 
political  influence  flowing  through  the 
Magistrates’  Courts  and  campaigned  for 
abolition  of  this  evil.  In  its  report  the 
grand  jury  declared  that: 

“The  present  restrictions  on  the 
political  activities  of  magistrates  should 
be  broadened  to  debar  them  from  hold¬ 
ing  office,  either  honorary  or  otherwise 
in  political  clubs  or  in  other  forms  of 
political  organization  and  from  taking 
part  publicly  in  political  activities. 

“This  prohibition  should  be  at  least 
as  broad  as  that  governing  the  police 
officers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
rule  might  also  well  apply  to  clerks, 
assistant  clerks  and  court  attendants.” 

Magistrate  Vitale,  whose  presence  at 
a  political  dinner  during  which  a  hold¬ 
up  occurred,  and  which  led  to  the  inves¬ 
tigation,  is  a  member  of  the  Tepecanoe 
Club,  a  Bronx  political  group. 

To  cure  the  bail  bond  evil,  which  was 
laid  wide  open  by  the  newspapers,  the 
jury  recommended  establishment  of  a 
central  bail  bond  bureau,  police  super¬ 
vision  of  bondsmen  an<l  retention  of  the 
present  three  per  cent  charge  with  an 
additional  $10  service  charge  when  the 
bonds  are  executed  in  court. 

Crooked  attorneys  and  bondsmen 
came  in  for  heav’’  critici.sm  together 
with  the  magistrates  who  were  repri¬ 
manded  in  general  for  dilatory  conduct 
of  their  courts,  granting  too  many  ap¬ 
pointments  in  chambers,  granting  too 
many  postponements  of  cases,  inadequate 
Supervision  of  issuance  of  hail  bonds, 
inconsideration  of  persons  having  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  court  and  lack  of  dignity. 

Milton  MacKaye  and  Cedric  Worth 
gathered  evidence  and  wrote  the  stories 
for  the  Evening  Post,  and  Talcott  Pow- 
erll  and  Frederick  Woltman  handled  the 
case  for  the  Telegram. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


HEN  Frank  G.  Huntress,  president 
^  and  general  manager  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express  and  Evening  News,  strolls 
about  his  imposing  new  plant,  he  chooses 
the  path  that  leads  through  the  business 
Md  circulation  departments.  There  he 
is  thoroughly  at  home,  since  it  was  up 
through  these  departments  that  he  rose 
to  his  present  position.  In  the  editorial 
department  he  is  less  at  home,  for  his 
only  experience  here  has  been  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  an  indirect  advisory  capacity. 

But  this  man,  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  business  end,  is  intensely  interested 
in  the  news  department,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  one  who  knows  through  long 
experience  the  blood  relationship  between 
news  and  advertising,  news  and  circula¬ 
tion.  He  once  said; 

“You  can't  make  cuts  in  the  editorial 
department.  Not  if  you  are  running  a 
newspaper.  The  public  wants  the  news, 
and  the  only  way  to  give  it  to  them  is  to 
pay  for  it. 

"A  newspaper  should  be  like  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  should  have  a  character  distinctly 
its  own.  And  that  character  should  ^ 
the  composite  of  its  readers,  not  its  mak¬ 
ers,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  people.” 

And  then,  taking  another  viewpoint, 
he  says: 

“All  newspaper  publishers  should  work 
for  the  future  of  advertising.  Above  all 
they  should  work  to  increase  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  advertising.” 

Frank  Huntress  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  Express  and  the  Eening  News,  start¬ 
ing  when  he  was  a  14-year-old  boy  as  a 
carrier  for  the  Express.  Now  after  56 
years  of  constant  devotion,  he  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  think  of  anything  else. 

“My  individual  life,”  he  said  to  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  “is  so  merged  with 
these  properties  that  I  cannot  separate 
myself  from  them  in  my  thoughts.” 

When  a  lad  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
stay  with  the  paper  and  systematically 
figured  out  the  best  means  of  getting 
ah^d.  He  soon  was  in  the  mailing 

boss. 

the  bottom 


paper  as  well  as  in  its  thriving  oj. 
spring,  the  Evening  News.  In  his 
deavor  to  occupy  an  absolutely  inde! 
pendent  position  in  the  management  oi 
the  two  newspapers,  he  has  consistentlv 
followed  the  extreme  policy  of  refusiiw 
membership  in  various  organizations 
that  might  take  a  partisan  stand  * 
questions  of  public  affairs.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  interested  and  active,  how¬ 
ever,  in  movements  that  have  for  thd’ 
purpose  the  improvement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  industry.  He  is  presj. 
dent  of  the  Texas  Newspaper  Publidi- 
ers  Association. 

In  the  matter  of  outside  affiliations, 
he  has  for  many  years  been  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Order  and  a  Shriner. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  churd 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Huntress  began  his  business  life  whra 
only  14  years  old,  he  found  time  to  at¬ 
tend  public  school,  and  when  he  had 
finished  high  school  he  took  courses  in 
business  college.  His  father,  Frank  G. 
Huntress,  Sr.,  was  a  pioneer  citizen  of 
San  Antonio.  His  mother,  whose  mem¬ 
ory  he  deeply  cherishes,  encouraged  hk 
in  his  chosen  newspaper  career  and 
gave  him  all  possible  aid  in  his 
school  work.  Mr.  Huntress  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  December,  1906,  to  Katherine 
Johnson  of  Palmyra,  Mo.  They  have 
two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son 
Katherine,  upon  finishing  her  work  in 
college,  became  society  editor  of  the 
Evening  News,  which  position  she  has 
occupied  for  the  last  two  years.  The 
son,  Frank,  is  still  in  college  and  has 
mapped  out  his  co'urses  of  study  wndi 
the  view  of  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  when  he  finishes  school. 


CONGRATULATES  NEW  PARENTS 


Minneapolis  Store  Lists  Arrival  of  Bsbiti 
in  Copy  Advertising  Infants’  Wear 

A  novel  means  of  developing  business 
for  its  infants’  department,  and  of  ob¬ 
taining  regular  new  customers  for  hs 
store  is  b«ing  used  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  by  the  Young-Quinlan  Company, 
exclusive  women’s  apparel  store.  _ 

The  store  has'  started  a  series  of 
“Welcome  to  Minneapolis”  adverti^ 
ments,  listing  the  parents  of  babies 
bom  within  the  last  few  days.  The 
advertisements,  two  columns  by  5h 
inches  in  size,  run  Mondays,  Wedn» 
days  and  Fridays  and  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Underneath  with  a 
large  box  carrying  the  names  of  parents 
is  the  question:  “May  we  have  babys 
picture  for  publication?” 

In  another  part  of  each  advertisement 
some  special  copy  is  run  on  infants 
wear. 


,  .  - - — . g  room, 

where  in  two  years  time,  he  became  the 
Then  he  got  out  and  started  at 
in  the  circulation  department, 
and  after  a  time  rose  to  manager  of  the 
department  at  the  munificent  salary  of 
$35  a  week.  He  left  this  job  also  to 
begin  as  a  solicitor  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment  at  $10  a  week.  Gradually  over 
a  long  period  of  years  he  rose  to  business 
manager,  and  in  1910  became  president  of  columns  for  news,  no  matter  how  the  part  of  its  management  to  force 
and  general  manager.  Coincidentally,  he  little  advertising  there  may  be  on  any  its  growth,”  Mr.  Huntress  said.  “The 
became  a  large  stockholder  and  during  one  day,”  Mr.  Huntress  said.  “The  same  is  true  of  the  Evening  News, 
the  20  years  that  have  passed  since  then,  maximum  of  the  news  columns  varies.  The  two  papers  have  at  all  times  been 
he  has  increased  his  proprietary  holdings  of  course,  with  the  quantity  of  adver-  sane  and  normal  in  their  development, 
in  the  two  payers.  tising.  We  have  no  established  per-  “Woven  in  this  warp  is  the  ever 

Sitting  at  his_  desk  in  the  tower  room  centage.  Our  news  balance  is  higher  present  factor  of  serving  the  best  in- 
of  the  new  building  of  his  two  news-  than  that  of  the  average  newspaper.”  terests  of  the  people  of  San  Antonio  and 
papers,  Mr.  Huntress  briefly  outlined  Mt.  Huntress  exercises  direct  super-  its  territory. 

sorne  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  vision  over  all  departments  of  the  two  “In  comparing  present  day  editorial 

policies  which  he  has  striven  to  live  up  newspapers.  He  may  be  found  at  differ-  methods  and  ethics  of  newspapers  with 
to  in  the  conduct  of  the  Express  and  tlic  ent  times  of  the  day  consulting  with  those  that  prevailed  25  to  45  years  ago. 
Evening  News.  members  of  the  editorial  staff  and  at  I  am  impressed  with  the  progress  that 

“I  have  first  in  view  the  best  financial  other  times  in  conference  with  execu-  has  been  made  in  the  gathering,  dissem- 

interests  of  the  stockholders,”  he  said,  tives  of  the  business  department.  He  ination  and  printing  of  the  news;  the 
“but.  in  observing  this  rule,  I  do  not  keeps  in  the  closest  personal  touch  with  notably  higher  class  of  news  material 
deviate  from  the  standards  and  ideals  every  detail  of  both  papers.  He  is  that  comes  in  over  the  wires  and 
that  I  have  set  for  the  performance  of  especially  interested  at  all  times  in  throueh  the  city  staff,  and  the  general 
genuine  obligations  and  services  to  the  improving  the  quality  of  the  news  that  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
readers  and  other  patrons  of  the  two  goes  into  their  columns.  all  departments  of  papers.  Men  and 

newspapers.  In  the  matter  of  politics,  “Not  all  news  is  fit  for  publication,”  women  of  education  have  taken  the 

the  Express  and  Evening  News  are  indi-  he  said.  “Anything  that  might  harm  place  of  the  more  or  less  irresponsible 
pendent.  Editorially,  the  man  rather  the  reputation  of  a  young  woman  or  a  element  who  in  former  days  wrote  and 
than  the  party  is  supported.  This  has  young  man,  unless  of  a  most  outstand-  edited  the  news.  It  is  in  no  sense  of 
been  true  for  many  years  in  our  attitude  ing  nature  and  of  court  record,  is  not  disparagement  of  the  old-time  reporters 
toward  candidates  for  national  office,  and  published.  Crime  is  not  overplayed.”  and  editors  that_  I  say  this.  They  were 
the  same  policy  applies  to  local  politics.”  Since  the  time  that  Mr.  Huntress  be-  capable  and  faithful  in  their  assigned 
Mr.  Huntress  has  also  observed  the  came  connected  with  the  Express,  he  duties,  but  they  belonged  to  an  era  of 
policy  of  not  accepting  political  favors  has  seen  not  only  a  transformation  of  newspaper-making  when  the  exigencies 
of  any  kind.  He  declin^  the  appoint-  the  physical  appearance  of  San  Antonio  of  the  situation  demanded  of  them  the 
ment  of  lieutenant -colonel  on  the  per-  and  an  almost  unbelievable  agricultural  kind  of  _  services  that  they  performed. 


FRANK  G.  HUNTRESS 
Publisher,  San  Antonio 
Express  &  News 
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$2,000,000 worth  of  business 
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A  part  of  the  Sunday  Edition 
Printed  and  Illustrated  in  Rotogravure 
Circulation  in  excess  of  750,000 
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INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  PENSIONS  IS  PLAN 
OF  BLUMENFELD  IN  LONDON 


Newspaper  Club  Limited  to  Provide  Old-Age  and  Ill-Health 
Retirement  Funds  and  Other  Facilities — Money  to 
Come  from  Derby  Sweepstakes 

By  R.  D.  BLUMENFELD 

Editor-in-Chief,  London  Daily  Express,  Chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Cluh 


'T’HE  Newspaper  Club  Limited,  which 

has  just  been  formed,  is  something 
new  in  British  journalism.  Without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  activities  of  other 
journalistic  organizations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  an  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  establish  a  system  whicli 
will  ensure  security  in  sickness  and  old- 
age.  We  want  to  provide  uniform  pen¬ 
sions  for  bona-fide  journalists  on  their 
retirement. 

Pension  schemes  are  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  some  newspaper  offices,  among 
which  are  the  Times  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian.  A  few  of  the  minor  provin- 
cjal  papers  also  have  their  private  pen¬ 
sion  funds. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund,  a  benevo¬ 
lent  organization  for  journalists,  which 
has  been  doing  excellent  work  under  the 
highest  patronage  for  sixty  years,  and 
this  year  with  Major  the  Hon.  J.  J. 
Astor,  M.  F.,  as  president,  has  broken 
all  records  in  the  collection  of  money, 
conducts  a  pension  fund,  but  it  is  on  a 
limited  scale.  So  also  do  the  Institute 
of  Journalists,  and  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists,  two  organizations  which 
are  established  for  the  professional  wel¬ 
fare  of  newspaper  writers. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  Newspaper  & 
Printing  Industries  Pension  Fund  Lim¬ 
ited  which  was  founded  in  1928  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Newspaper  Society,  an 
organization  which  was  itself  founded  in 
1836  for  the  protection  of  the  provincial 
newspapers  in  Great  Britain. 

The  latter  scheme  has  at  present  about 
a  thousand  members  representing  50 
papers,  and  the  great  advantage  of  the 
scheme  which  appeals  to  me  is  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staffs  may  change  from  one, 
newspaper  to  another,  within  the  group, 
and  take  their  pension  rights  with  them. 

The  Newspai^r  Club  desires  to  see 
that  system  widely  extended,  for  the 
ideal  pension  system  is  that  which  will 
enable  a  member  of  the  craft  to  transfer 
his  services  at  will  in  Great  Britain  and 
overseas  without  jeopardizing  his  pros¬ 
pects  of  retired  pay,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  docs  the  civil  official  in  a  gov¬ 
ernment  department  who  can  move  with¬ 
out  detriment  from  one  office  to  another 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  about  10,000  newspapers, 
great  and  .small,  in  the  British  Empire, 
hut  it  is  not  possible  now  to  estimate 
what  proportion  of  these  should  and 
could  become  interchangeable  for  pen¬ 
sion  purposes.  It  is  contended,  however, 
that  all  newspapers  at  home  and  in  the 
Dominions  and  Crown  Colonics,  which 
offer  employment  to  journalists,  should 
come  into  the  scheme,  thereby  enabling 
the  reporter  to  travel  freely  and  carry 
his  pension  wherever  he  goes. 

There  is  another  important  matter 
which  calls  for  immediate  consideration. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  middle-aged 
journalists,  for  whom  a  contrihutorv 
pension  scheme  on  an  actuarial  basis  of¬ 
fers  only  a  small  annual  allowance  on 
retirement. 

To  deal  with  these  two  problems,  as 


well  as  a  variety  of  others,  we  have 
founded  this  Newspaper  Club.  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  me  in  this  venture  is  H.  A. 
Gwynne,  editor  of  the  Morning  Fast, 
who  succeeded  me  as  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Journalists  in  1929,  and  who, 
as  chairman  of  the  Institute  pensions 
committee,  which  was  established  during 
my  term  of  office,  has  worked  indefatiga- 
bly  on  this  absorbing  problem.  He  has 
consented  to  act  as  deputy  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  we  are  now 
l)usily  engaged  in  recruiting  members  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  overseas. 

Those  who  are  eligible  are  authors, 
journalists,  and  other  who  are  perma¬ 
nently  employed  in  the  managerial  and 
secretarial  departments  of  newspapers 
within  the  British  Empire,  and  those 
who  are  members  of  Press  Clubs  and 
kindred  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  the  subscription  for  the  first  yeai 
Ijeing  five  shillings  or  $1.20. 

The  facilities  and  amenities  to  be 
afforded  are  useful,  among  them  being: 

A  reference  and  lending  library. 

A  bureau  for  research  and  informa¬ 
tion. 

Information  by  telephone. 

Desk  room  and  typing  facilities  for 
niembt  rs. 

A  travel  bureau  and  hotel  register. 

A  bureau  for  executing  commissions 
at  liome  and  abroad. 

.■\  committee  to  ensure  suitable  careers 
for  orphans  of  journalists,  and  of  mem- 
l)ers  deceased. 

.\  Parliamentary  committee, 
and 

Schemes  to  assist  in  the  augmentation 
of  the  Pensi(Mi  Fund  for  Journalists,  and 
to  assist  existing  Newspaper  benevolent 
organizations. 

The  Newspaper  Club  will  work  for 
the  welfare  of  its  members  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  existing  organizations ; 

Newspaper  Proprietors’  .'\ssociation. 

Newspaper  Society. 

Periodical,  Trade  Press,  and  Weekly 
Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association. 

Society  of  Authors. 

London  Press  Golfing  Society. 

The  Critics  Circle. 

Newspaper  Qubs,  U.  S.  A. 

Society  of  Women  Journalists. 

Newspaper  Press  Fund. 

Press  Club. 

Institute  of  Journalists 

National  Union  of  Journalists. 

h'mpire  Press  Union. 

Foreign  Press  Association. 

.Association  of  .American  Journalists  in 
London. 

Press  Clubs :  Provincial  and  Dominion. 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  mutual  sub¬ 
scription  fund  in  connection  with  the 
Derby  that  we  invite  the  interest  and 
support  of  journalists  overseas,  who  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  club.  The  Derby 
is  the  one  event  of  the  year  in  which 
there  is  a  common  interest,  almost  uni¬ 
versal,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  a  sweepstake  to  be  run  on  lines 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  for  years 
have  been  conducted  with  conspicuous 


First  in  America 

The  Charlotte  Obeerver  lead*  in  circulation  All  newspaper*.  Morning 
and  Evening,  in  the  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  the 
largest  newspaper  between  Richmond  and  Atlanta  and  Washington 
and  Birmingham.  TTie  Observer  occupies  the  unique  position  of  being 
the  only  morning  newspaper  in  AMERICA  published  in  a  city  of 
less  than  100,000  population  having  a  circulation  in  excess  of  48,000 
daily  and  more  than  50,000  Sunday.  The  Observer  leads  all  news¬ 
papers,  both  Morning  and  Evening,  in  the  two  states,  in  volume  of 
advertising  carried  each  year. 


Bud  Fisher,  rreator  of  “Mutt  and 
Jeff,”  photographed  during  a  recent 
vacation  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


success  by  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
members,  the  Baltic,  and  other  large  and 
important  corporations  in  England,  we 
may  hope  to  establish,  through  the  journ¬ 
alists  of  the  British  Empire  and  America, 
not  only  a  popular  mutual  subscription 
fund  for  the  Derby,  every  year,  but  also 
establish  a  pensions  augmentation  fund 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  a  large  number  of  our  calling 
when,  through  age  or  ill-health,  they  are 
forced  to  retire  from  active  employment. 

Whether  this  scheme  of  interchange- 
ability  of  pensions  can  ever  be  applied 
to  American  newspapers,  I  leave  to  the 
actuaries,  but  if  an  interchange  of  news¬ 


paper  workers  is  desirable,  as  I  fimj, 
believe  it  is,  then  why  not  also  thti 
pension  rights? 

Here,  at  any  rate,  we  are  trying  to  ga 
into  close  touch  with  brother  journalsti 
in  the  United  States  through  about  thim 
Press  Clubs,  and  if  they  respond  in  I 
manner  which  I  anticipate  I  am  confidt# 
that  not  only  shall  we  have  an  admirabk 
spirit  of  journalistic  reciprocity 
the  two  countries,  but  we  at  the  ht»d- 
quarters  of  The  Newspaper  Club  nm 
rely  confidently  on  a  whole-hearted  sm. 
port  of  our  first  mutual  subscription  fnnii 
for  the  Derby,  which  we  propose  to  open 
at  the  beginning  of  April. 

,  The  Sweepstake  will  take  the  form  of 
a  subscription  of  10  shillings  ($2.50)  for 
each  ticket,  which  can  be  purchased  only 
by  members  of  the  Newspaper  Club.  It 
is  proposed  that  ten  per  cent  less  q. 
penses,  shall  be  allocated  for  pensioo 
purposes,  and  the  remaining  90  per  cent 
will  be  distributed  as  prizes  among  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  usual  manner  of  such  funds 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
first  prize  in  last  year’s  Stock  Exchimp 
Derby  Sweep  was  about  $600,000. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Newspaper  Qub,  2 
Tudor  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 


HEDLY  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

Arthur  H.  Hedly  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany  succeeding  the  late  William 
Keade.  Mr.  Hedly  was  formerly  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  in  charge  of 
manufacture,  and  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Reade  in  Ludlow  organization 
for  the  last  20  years. 


CORRECTION 

Westbrook  Pegler,  who  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  as  joining  the  SMrts 
staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
has  not  become  a  regular  staff  member 
of  the  paper.  His  column  is  beinp 
bought  by  the  Evening  Post  from  the 
Chicago  'Tribune  Syndicate. 


READER 

INTEREST 

with  dollar-and- 
cents  value  to  the 
advertiser 


ON  each  newspaper  in  the 
Lee  Syndicate,  the  editors 
know  the  great  interest  their 
readers  have  even  in  small  local 
items.  And,  these  editors  feel 
it  their  duty  to  locate  every 
local  happening  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  these  readers  and 
at  the  same  time  faithfully  rep¬ 
resent  the  community.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  Lee  newspapers  are 
homegoing  newspapers,  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  by  their 
readers. 

That’s  why,  in  using  the  Lee 


Syndicate  Newspapers,  you  get 
both  quality  circulation  and 
quantity  circulation — quality 
circulation  because  Lee  readers 
are  interested  in  their  news¬ 
paper  and  responsive  to  both 
Its  news  and  advertising  col¬ 
umns — quantity  circulation  be¬ 
cause  in  the  eight  cities  served 
by  this  chain,  the  Lee  circula¬ 
tion  is  138,293  as  compared  to 
26,777  circulation  claimed  by 
local  daily  competition.  In 
seven  of  these  cities,  the  Lee 
Syndicate  Newspaper  is  the 
only  daily  newspaper. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plua  Reaponaiveneaa 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  &  NOEE,  Inc.,  10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Foreign  Advertieing  Repreeentativee 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  Kansas  City  St,  Louis 
Davenport*  Iowa*  Timee  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  Muscatine*  Iowa 


Davenport*  Iowa 

Democrat 


Madison*  Wisconsin 

Sfofe  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 
Tribune 

Ottumwa*  Iowa*  Courier 

Mason  Citv.  Iowa 

Clobe^Gazette 


Joarnel 
Hannibal.  Missouri 

CoitntT-rMf 

Kewanee,  Illinois, 

Star-Coantr 


r/J^ADIO 
^  fANOFACTUHERS 
r  DfSlUlBUJOftS 
AND  D^ALEHS 


‘‘Our  own  past  experience  with  The  Press 
habit  of  producing  results:  its  concentrated 
circulation  in  our  trading  area,  and  the 
splendid  co-operation  of  every  department  led 
us  to  run  our  campaign  in  your  paper. 


The  Pittsburgh  distributors  for  one  of  the  best 
known  quality  radios  had  a  distribution  problem 
to  solve.  National  advertising  on  the  part  of 
the  radio  manufacturer  was  not  enough  in  itself. 
Localized  support  was  necessary,  so  these  pro¬ 
gressive  distributors  went  into  a  huddle  with 
their  dealers  and  here  is  what  happened.  . 

Eighteen  full  pages  of  localized,  humanized,  sales 
producing  advertising  were  published  exclusively 
in  The  Press.  The  results  were  more  than 
gratifying  to  both  distributors  and  dealers. 

Results  from  The  Press  market  are  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  radio  adi’crtisers.  IV  hat  ever  you  have 
to  sell  can  be  sold  through  intelligent  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspaper  with  the  habit  of 
producing  results. 


‘'The  fact  that  in  the  Radio  Industry’s  most 
hectic  year,  a  year  of  tremendous  over¬ 
production  and  forced  liquidation  of  distress 
merchandise,  we  were  able  to  substantially 
increase  our  sales  over  the  previous  year, 
seems  to  he  conclusive  proof  that  we  were 
extremely  wise  in  our  choU'e  of  The  Pre.ss 
as  an  advertising  medium.” 


An  extract  from  a  signed  letter  on 
file  in  the  office  of  The  Press. 


You,  too,  are  extremely  wise  in  your  choice  of  a 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium  when  you 
select  The  Press  exclusively  to  carry  your  messages 
to  the  people  of  the  rich  Pittsburgh  market  area. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 
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NEW  CENSORSHIP  OF  SPANISH  PRESS 
STRICTER  THAN  PRIMP  DE  RIVERA’S 

Blue  Pencil  Wielded  Energetically  Under  General  Berenguer*a 
Orders — Dailies  Appear  With  Blank  Columns 
Where  Articles  Have  Been  Deleted 

By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

Staff  Correspondent,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


(This  article  7vas  written  before  the 
recent  death  of  General  de  Rivera.) 

ENEVA,  March  10. — The  Censorship 
is  dead!  Long  live  the  Censor¬ 
ship! — in  Spain.  General  Damaso  Beren- 
guer,  supiKirting  pillar  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  lias  succeeded  General  Priino  de 
Rivera.  At  the  censor’s  desk  in  the  War 


]  ""1 


Blank  spaces  on  back  page  of  El  Sol, 

Madrid’s  and  Spain's  leading  inde¬ 
pendent  newspaper,  where  censored 
articles  have  been  deleted. 

Ministry,  a  new  man  sits  in  Senor  Don 
Celedonio  de  la  Iglesia’s  seat,  and  wields 
the  blue  pencil  even  more  energetically 
than  did  his  predecessors  as  he  and  his 
minions  scan  the  proof  sheets  that  are 
constantly  placed  before  them.  Throret- 
ically  they  are  looking  for  “adjectives," 
but  the  “inflammatory”  words  they  delete 
more  often  take  the  form  of  entire  sen¬ 
tences,  paragraphs  and  even  a  column, 
as  evidenced  by  the  glaring  white  holes 
in  the  newspapers  that  appear  on  the 
street. 

When  Spain’s  genial  Dictator  Primo 
de  Rivera  left  town,  after  that  dramatic 
morning  when  he  had  his  final  audience 
with  His  Majesty  the  King,  the  lid  went 
off  for  Madrid’s  newspapers.  But  be¬ 
fore  they  had  time  adequately  to  express 
themselves,  the  military  successor  of  the 
defunct  dictatorship.  General  Damaso 
Berenguer,  clamped  it  back  on  again — 
to  prevent  «cesses  and  undue  inflaming 
of  the  public,  so  it  was  said. 

Today  with  the  country  calm  the 
transitional  dictatorship  continues  to 
maintain  the  rigid  surveillance  of  the 
Spanish  press  for  reasons  of  “public 
security,”  one  is  told.  By  their  own  con¬ 
fession  they  intend  to  declare  war 
on  “adjectives.”  To  a  certain  extent 
this  is  true.  Article  after  article  may 
be  found  in  the  daily  press,  with  only  a 
word  deleted  here,  another  there,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four  or  an  entire 
sentence.  A  Spanish  gentleman  is  an 
excitable  and  temperamental  person — and 
most  journalists  in  Spain  are  gentlemen, 
since  they  must  be  men  of  leisure  or 
affairs  with  independent  incomes  if  they 
are  to  live  upon  the  meagre  pittance  that 
a  newspaper  writer  receives.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  characterization  he  applies 
to  his  political  enemies,  or  opponents, 
may  ne^  toning  down  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  Furthermore,  after  seven  years  of 
abstemious  diet,  perhaps  it  is  not  wise  to 
losen  the  flood-gates  all  at  once.  The 
pent-up  explosions  might  prove  disas¬ 
trous — for  the  monarchy. 

Therein  lies  the  key  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  continuation  of  the  Spanish 
censorship,  and  to  correctly  appraising 


many  things  that  are  going  to  happen 
in  Spain  the  present  year.  The  throne 
of  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  rests  upon 
an  extremely  unstable  foundation.  Re¬ 
publicanism  is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  the  eclipse  that  Spain  passed 
under  during  Primo  de  Rivera’s  regime 
did  not  do  any  harm  to  the  anti-Mon- 
achist  cause.  It  is  no  secret  that  King 
Alfonso  climbed  down  from  de  Rivera’s 
shoulders  just  in  time.  The  pronuncia- 
mento  of  the  powerful  ex-conservative 
ex-premier  Sanchez  Guerra,  made  at  his 
trial  at  Valencia  and  smuggled  out  of 
Spain  to  the  writer  to  be  published  in 
the  New  York  World,  is  as  significant 
now  as  it  was  then.  So  is  Sanchez 
Guerra’s  ultimatum  that  the  constitution 
and  the  monarchy  are  inseparable — “the 
one  cannot  go  without  the  other.”  That 
burst  of  defiance,  made  as  the  aged 
statesman  stood  before  a  military  court- 
martial  confessing  that  he  had  planned 
to  head  a  movement  forcibly  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government  of  Primo  de  Riv¬ 
era,  brought  the  Bourbon  household  to 
its  senses.  A  brother  of  the  present 
transitional  dictator.  General  Berenguer, 
was  chairman  of  the  military  tribunal. 
Ostensibly  the  drift  now  is  to  go  back 
to  the  Constitution  which  Primo  de  Riv¬ 
era  and  King  Alfonso  sought  to  abro¬ 
gate — a  la  Mussolini.  Whether  a  peace¬ 
ful  transition  can  be  made  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  effects  of  seven  years  of  re¬ 
pression  of  constitutional  rights  cannot 
be  repaired  in  a  day — nor  can  they  be 
undone  successfully  by  another  Dictator¬ 
ship,  however  conscientious  it  may  be. 
The  perspective  of  a  general— be  it 
Primo  de  Rivera  or  Damaso  Berenguer 
— is  essentially  the  same.  Retarding  the 
back-swing  of  the  journalistic  pendulum 
may  prove  even  more  dangerous  than 
letting  the  nation  get  its  grievances  out 
of  its  system  all  at  once  and  have  them 
over  with. 

When  Primo  de  Rivera  announced 
that  he  had  handed  his  resignation  to  the 
King,  the  president  of  the  Casa  de  la 
Prenza  with  a  committee  of  Madrid  edi¬ 
tors  called  upon  General  Berenguer  and 
demanded  the  complete  removal  of  the 
gag.  They  were  told  that  the  General 
agreed  with  them  in  principle  and  were 
promised  restoration  of  pre-dictatorship 
conditions  as  soon  as  the  time  was  propi¬ 
tious.  Then  they  were  warned  to  exer¬ 
cise  extreme  moderation  in  their  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  acts  of  the  previous 
regime.  And  furthermore  no  attacks 
upon  the  monarchy  would  be  tolerated. 
The  desire  to  have  as  few  as  possible  of 
the  excesses  of  the  dictatorship  discussed 
in  the  press,  naturally  was  because  the 
monarchy  had  been  inextricably  bound 
up  with  Primo  de  Rivera’s  crowd  and 
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the  Union  Patriotica  during  their  tenure 
in  office.  Throwing  mud  at  Primo  in 
most  cases  would  ^  impossible  without 
bespattering  the  King.  So  far  as  Al¬ 
fonso  was  concerned,  getting  rid  of 
Primo  was  not  motivated  by  love  for 
Democratic  principles  but  solely  a  means 
of  saving  his  own  skin.  As  a  result,  the 
happy-go-lucky  Marques  de  Estella  is 
finding  that  the  evidence  (the  Morocco 
fiasco  and  scandals)  he  has  on  the  King, 
which  enabled  him  to  remain  in  office 
for  so  many  years,  is  now  serving  him 
in  good  stead  by  protecting  him  from 
malicious  attacks  by  his  enemies — for  a 
time  at  least. 

This  “evidence”  however,  is  also  safely 
stored  away  in  the  vaults  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  memories  of  the  editors  and 
politicians  and  the  day  may  yet  come 
when  stories  suppressed  for  years  will 
be  told. 

Another  subject  barred  from  the  news¬ 
papers  is  free  discussion  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Cortes  (the  parliament 
dissolved  by  Primo  de  Rivera).  Repub¬ 
lican  newspapers  such  as  El  Liberal  of 
Madrid,  ano  El  Sol  and  La  Vos,  inde¬ 
pendent  organs  which  neither  admit  nor 
deny  republican  tendencies,  despite  the 
ban  demand  guardedly  a  Constituent 
Cortez,  one  which  will  have  authority 
to  decide  whether  a  republic  shall  be 
established  or  the  monarchy  retained. 
Few  will  ccmtend  even  now  that  Alfonto 
will  not  be  the  last  on  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  Prince  of  Asturias,  heir- 
apparent,  has  hardly  a  Chinaman’s 
chance  of  being  King  and  the  Spaniards 
are  not  enthusiastic  in  their  discussion 
of  the  succession  with  the  stock  in  King- 
ships  as  low  as  it  has  been  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  since  the  war.  Alfonso 
may  last  out  his  normal  span  of  life — 
and  again  he  may  win  an  immortal  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  (not 
subjects)  by  abdicating  and  running  for 
election  as  Spain’s  first  president — an 
idea  he  is  reported  to  have  played  with 
for  some  time.  The  fact  that  the  mili¬ 


tary  is  traditional  in  Spain,  and  that  tk 
monarchy  is  necessary  for  the  perpetaj. 
tion  of  the  military  clique  more  or  \tn 
takes  the  decision  out  of  the  Kii*', 
hands.  It  was  the  army  that  forced  hia 
to  accept  Primo  de  Rivera  and  also 
forced  him  to  push  him  out,  although  it 
entailed  considerable  risk. 

Spain  is  a  country  full  of  paradazts, 
and  the  present  situation  in  which  dx 
newpsapers  are  finding  themselves  i$  na 
devoid  of  humor.  For  example  U 
Nacion,  of  Madrid,  Primo’s  erstwhilt 
official  organ,  which  never  displayed  a 
blocked-out  paragraph  or  blaring  white 
space  during  the  existence  of  the  Dic¬ 
tatorship,  now  is  howling  with  rage  at 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  columns. 
Unaccustomed  as  are  its  contemporaries, 
to  self-imposed  discipline,  it  appean 
these  days  with  hardly  a  page  free  froo 
the  censor’s  scars.  While  El  Sol  maj 
display  two  or  three  blank  spaces,  La 
Nacion  resembles  a  sheet  lagged 
through  a  briar  brush.  In  a  recent  issue, 
out  of  24  pages,  one,  three,  four,  seven, 
eleven,  fifteen  and  sixteen  show  promi¬ 
nently  the  ravages  of  the  blue  crayon 
The  theatrical,  market  and  sport  pages 
alone  appear  to  have  escaped.  Mtorials, 
special  articles,  dispatches  from  Barcelona. 
Paris  and  the  provinces  shared  the  same 
fate.  Except  La  Nacion,  all  the  Hai^ 
now  satirically  print  in  block  type  on 
the  front  page:  “This  Edition  Has 
Been  Revised  By  the  Censor.” 

The  appearance  of  the  Spanish  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers  has  undergone  a 
change,  too,.  Before  Primo  de  Riven 
passed  they  left  the  presses  only  oca- 
sionally  with  blcKked  out  lines  or  para¬ 
graphs — when  it  was  tcx)  late  to  make 
over.  Here  and  there  appeared  an  item, 
prefaced  by  the  tell  tale:  “De  incerci® 
obligado”  —  liberally  translated  whid 
means :  “We  are  forced  to  print  this." 

As  Spanish  journalists  point  out: 
“Under  Rivera  we  knew  what  we 
couldn’t  write;  under  Berenguer  we 
don’t  know  what  we  may  write.” 
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'n  Boston ' ' 


which  paper  is  the  Home  Paper  Daily  ? 


Boston  has  no  daily  circulation  figures 
worthy  the  name.  All  papers  sold  down¬ 
town  count  as  Corporate  Boston  circulation,  al¬ 
though  thousands  of  them  are  destined  for  the 
suburbs.  “En  route”  readers,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  make  it  impossible  to  tell  where  each  paper 
goes.  Clearly,  a  comparison  of  daily  circulation 
figures  will  not  show  which  Boston  paper  can 
rightfully  claim  the  distinction  of  “home  paper.” 

Sunday  is  the  only  day  to  tell  which  paper  is 
read  in  the  home,  for  on  Sunday  all  papers  are 
sold  in  the  readers’  neighborhoods  and  all  reading 
is  done  at  home. 

Three  papers  carry  the  bulk  of  advertising  in 
Boston,  and  each  has  a  Sunday  edition. 

One  loses  20%  of  its  daily  circulation  in  the 
Boston  Trading  Area.  Another  loses  53%. 

Obviously  these  are  not  home  papers,  for  on 
the  day  people  read  at  home  they  lose  circulation, 
which  no  other  paper  picks  up! 

The  Boston  Globe  retains  on  Sunday  the  same 
circulation  it  has  daily.  That  is  to  say,  it  holds 
its  readers  seven  days  a  week. 

A  woman’s  page  established  35  years  ago  as 
the  first  woman’s  page  in  America  .  .  .  selected 
school  and  church  news  .  .  .  more  local  news  .  .  . 
these  are  some  of  the  features  which  build  home 
strength  for  the  Globe.  The  results  of  this  strength 
are  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  Boston’s  department  stores. 

These  great  stores — who  must  reach  the  home 
“who  buy  space  only  on  the  basis  of  actual  sales 
returns — are  satisfied  that  this  is  Boston’s  “home” 
paper.  They  use  more  space  in  the  Globe,  daily 
as  well  as  Sunday,  than  in  any  other  paper. 

Write  for  more  detailed  information  about  Bos¬ 
ton— the  4th  Market.  Ask  for  the  free  booklet, 
“Reaching  Buying  Power  in  the  Boston  Market.” 
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“EXTRA-PRESSURE”  VALUE  OF  DAILIES 
RECOGNIZED  BY  SILVER  FIRM 


Special  Christinas  Campaign  Placed  on  Rogers  Bros.  Products 
to  Move  Merchandise  from  Shelves — Much  Tie>up 
Copy  Placed  by  Dealers 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


66p^XTRA  pressure  on  sales — quick!” 

^  is  called  for  by  many  manufac¬ 
turers  who  realize  that  changing  business 
conditions  demand  powerful  “dynamite” 
to  blast  off  dealers’  shelves  the  invento¬ 
ries  which  may  be  reposing  sluggishly 
there. 

The  sales  problem  of  the  moment  is 
not  so  much  to  get  distribution  of 
products  among  retailers  as  to  sell  what 
merchants  already  have  stocked.  Hence, 
a  number  of  emergency,  hard-hitting, 
fast-action  campaigns  in  newspapers  are 
bei^  prepared  and  released,  on  short 
notice.  Now,  if  ever,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  demonstrating  its  ability  to 
generate  an  intense  and  immediate  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

When  the  stock  market  crashed  late 
last  year  and  there  was  some  talk  about 
possible  curtailment  of  buying  of  lux¬ 
uries.  the  International  Silver  Company 
of  Meriden,  Conn.,  already  had  accom¬ 
plished  an  excellent  distributiem  of  the 
new  Silhouette  Viande  Knife,  a  voguish 
patented  knife  of  new  design.  Consider¬ 
able  national  advertising  had  been  or¬ 
dered  and  was  running. 

A  series  of  four  large-space  adver¬ 
tisements  was  prepared.  Through  smart 
layouts  and  typography^  the  fashion  ele¬ 
ment  was  associated  with  the  new  item. 
Specific  items  and  sets  were  displayed  in 
the  copy.  Prices  were  featured  strongly. 

One  advertisement  offered  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  what  to  buy  at  $5,  $7.50 
and  $10.  In  doing  this  the  company 
broke  away  from  precedents  in  the  jew¬ 
elry  field  where  prices  seldom  have  been 
announced  to  the  public  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Reasons  for  “buying  now”  for 
the  holidays  were  emphasized. 

The  unexpected  campaign  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  handsome  portfolio,  in 
black  and  green,  called  “A  Christmas 
present  you  didn’t  expect!  A  little  sur¬ 
prise  that’s  not  so  little — ^a  big  news¬ 
paper  campaign  to  whip  up  your  Christ¬ 
mas  sales  and  profits.” 

In  its  introduction  to  reproductions  of 
the  copy,  the  company  said: 

“Up  here  in  Connecticut  when  silver¬ 
smiths  were  in  fashion  the  people  used 
to  bring  in  silver  dollars  to  have  them 
hammered  into  silverware.  Now  we’re 
reversing  the  order  .  .  .  aiming  to  turn 
silverware  into  silver  dollars  for  you 
...  by  hammering  away  in  your  local 
newspapers  right  in  the  heat  and  height 
of  the  Christmas  season.  A  foursome 
of  big-sized,  high-powered  merchandise 
advertisemnets.  Every  ad  packed  full  of 
pieces  and  prices  and  selling  facts.  Re¬ 
tail,  detailed  advertising.  Not  ‘high  hat’ 
—but  ‘high  voltage.’  Action  advertis¬ 
ing.  Here  are  the  ads  ...  a  Christ¬ 
mas  present  you  didn’t  expect. 

“There  is  nothing  ‘Piker-ish’  about 
the  ciroulaticMi  of  this  four-round  salvo 
of  Christmas  ads.  They  cover  your 
trading  territory  like  a  searching  bar¬ 
rage.  Searching  out  every  silver-loving 
prospect  and  drumming  in  the  184/ 
Rogers  Bros,  story  ...  of  tempting, 
sp^ific  offerings  at  tempting,  specific 
prices.  A  story  that  will  put  silverware 
on  hundreds  of  your  customers’  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  .  .  .  and  silver  dollars  on 
yours !” 

The  circulation  of  the  newspaj^r  being 
used  was  inserted  for  eash  city  in  which 
the  portfolio  would  be  shown. 

“The  portfolio  was  mailed  to  prac¬ 
tically  all  silverwear  dealers  in  the  cities 
and  trading  areas  where  we  were  adver¬ 
tising,”  stated  S.  F,  Joluison,  advertising 
manager  1847  Rogers  Bros.  “Newspapers 
were  also  sent  copies  together  with  sets 
of  mats  of  advertisements  designed  for 
the  dealers  to  use  in  tying  up  with  the 
campaign  if  he  so  choose. 

“Our  salesmen  also  were  supplied 
with  mats  and  calls  were  made  upon  the 
dealer  both  by  our  salesmen  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  newspapers  who  pre¬ 
sented  the  campaign  about  to  be  inau¬ 


gurated.  To  some  of  the  cities  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  home  office  were  sent  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  salesman  in 
that  particular  territory. 

“Our  reason  for  using  specific  prices  is 
that  we  believe  the  quoting  of  such  prices 
in  any  advertising  is  productive  of  good 
results.  People  want  to  know  what  the 
cost  is  when  they  read  advertising  and 
we  believe  that  quoted  prices  help  them 
come  to  a  decision  to  purchase.  Fluctua¬ 
tion  of  prices  does  not  affect  our  line  as 
it  does  some  others  so  we  are  not  pre¬ 
vented  from  giving  definite  fibres. 

“We  tried  to  make  the  Viande  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  whole  as  much  ‘brass  tacks’ 
merchandising  as  possible.  We  believed 
we  had  done  our  job  of  education  in  the 
national  campaign  and  the  newspaper 
campaign  aimed  to  get  down  to  actual 
selling. 

“The  campaign  was  launched  when  the 
dealers  were  well  stocked  with  holiday 
"oods,  and  our  idea  was  more  to  help 
them  move  goods  from  their  shelves  than 
to  get  orders  for  ourselves. 

“Tie-up  advertising  we  look  upon  as 
most  desirable  both  for  us  and  our  deal¬ 
ers.  In  one  city  space  which  equalled  75 
per  cent  of  our  own  was  taken  by  mer¬ 
chants.  We  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
the  merchandising  departments.  Besides 
Chicago,  we  used  two  New  York  papers 
and  also  newspapers  in  Detroit.  Cleve¬ 
land,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Tulsa  and 
Dallas. 

“Considering  the  season  when  many 
of  the  dealers  were  already  committed 
as  to  their  own  advertising,  and  the 
short  time  in  which  the  matter  could  be 
presented  to  the  trade,  the  response  in 
tie-in  advertising  was  very  gratifying 
and,  judging  from  reports,  much  interest 
was  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  con¬ 
sumers.” 

Sleeves-rolled-up,  brass  tacks  “mer¬ 
chandise  advertising,”  exemplified  by  In¬ 
ternational  Silver,  can  be  prepared 
quickly  and,  through  the  flexibility  of 
newspapers,  released  to  the  consuming 
public  at  once. 


SEYMOUR  HEADS  PRESS  CLUB 

Robert  G.  Seymour,  veteran  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  recently  was 
elected  president  of  the  Denver  Press 
Qub,  succeeding  Charles  E.  Lounsbury 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Curley 
Grieve,  sports  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  was  named  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Charles  MacAllister  Willcox  was 
reelected  treasurer,  and  E.  P.  Lyons, 
secretary.  Directors  are:  Lounsbury  and 
Abe  Pollock,  of  the  News,  and  Charles 
T.  O’Brien  and  Fred  S.  Warren,  of  the 
Post.  Warren  is  past  president.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  staging  a  gridiron 
dinner. 


Stellar 

Now  available  in  60 
and  72  point  sizes. 
Specimen  showings 
of  full  size  range  sent 
upon  request. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboum  Avc.,  Chicago 
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BOWEN  SENTENCED 


Former  Newspaper  Man  Convicted  •• 
Fraud  Charge  in  Vancouver 

Arthur  D.  Bowen,  one-time  assistaa 
manager  of  the  Portland  Oregonian^  o,, 
of  the  founders  of  the  Portland  (Ort) 
Jourttal,  and  latterly  a  railroad  stoci 
promoter,  has  been  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  the  British  Columbia  penittn. 
tiary  for  fraud. 

Bowen,  65,  was  found  guilty  on 
of  six  counts  in  an  indictment  chargiu 
the  publication  of  false  statements  pe- 
taining  to  the  Bowen  Utilities  Corpora- 
tion,  Vancouver,  of  which  he  was 
erly  president.  The  statements  wtrt 
made  in  the  firm’s  stock  selling  littra. 
ture. 


ASSAULT  CASE  FILED 

Selectman  George  J.  Anderson  of  Ply.  I 
mouth.  Mass.,  in  the  Plymouth  Distria 
court  last  week  pleaded  nolo  to  a  chargr 
of  assault  and  battery  on  Paul  W.  Bittm- 
ger,  editor  of  the  Old  Colony  Memorvl, 
weekly  published  in  Plymouth,  and  Judge 
Francis  J.  Geogan  placed  the  case  on 
file  following  a  conference  of  attomejs. 
Anderson  had  previously  pleaded  not 
guilty.  Court  action  followed  a  quarrel  ■ 
between  the  two  men  after  the  recent 
town  election. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


One  Paper  for 
Each  Family 

Worcester,  the  heart  of  densely  populated  Massachusetts, 
has  44,000  FAMILIES  with  196,025  family  members. 

The  Worcester  suburban  territory,  average  1 8-mile 
radius,  has  49,400  FAMILIES  with  223,856  family  members. 

In  the  Worcester  city  and  suburban  territory,  with 

93,400  FAMILIEIS,  The  Telegram-Gazette  has 

93,926  CIRCULATION — average  net  paid,  daily. 

(Above  (Uures  reUtlns  to  families  and  family 
members  do  not  include  boarders,  roomers 
or  others  who  are  not  blood  relations. ) 

In  the  entire  Worcester  Retail  Area  there  is  approxi¬ 
mately  592,000  population. 

The  total  average,  net  paid,  daily  circulation  of  The 
Telegram-Gazette  is 

105,626 

The  Telegram-Gazette  regularly  sells  one  paper  for 
each  5.7  persons  in  the  Retail  Trade  Area. 

No  other  Worcester  paper  has  30%  as  much  net  paid 
circulation  as  The  Telegram-Gazette.  And  in  the  entire 
country  there  are  not  a  dozen  newspapers,  in  competitive 
fields,  which  cover  their  respective  territories  so  completely  as 
The  Telegram-Gazette  covers  the  Worcester  field. 

The  National  advertiser  can  adequately  cover  this 
densely  populated,  rich,  industrial  market  by  use  of 
The  Telegram-Gazette  alone. 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paal  Block,  Inc.,  National  Representative 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  DetroU  PhUadelphla  San  rrandjeo 


COAST  CITY  EDITOR  PLAYS 
CHESS  BY  MAIL 
EMBERS  of  the  editorial  stafT 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  are  watching  with  growing 
interest  the  long  distance  chess 
playing  of  their  city  editor,  Oliver 
S.  Morris,  who  has  written  sev¬ 
eral  widely-read  papers  on  chess. 
Mr.  Morris’  mail  plays  are  reach¬ 
ing  sizable  proportions  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  morning  that  does  not 
find  his  desk  piled  with  post  cards 
and  letters  representing  the  moves 
of  adversaries  with  whom  he  has 
started  games  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Sometimes  the  games 
last  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Morris  sometimes  plays  over 
long  distance  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph.  The  first  week  in  March 
he  was  playing  chess  with  eight 
players,  scattered  through  the 
United  States. 


TO  BUILD  NEW  PLANT 

The  Rountania  Daily  will  erect  a  new 
publishing  plant  to  cost  $40,000  at  De¬ 
troit  avenue  and  West  54th  street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  The  building  will  be  50  by  100 
feet. 
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WESTERN  NEW  YCiPK 
:  THE  i 

I  BUFFALO  1 
i  market I 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


DETROIT 


Buffalo 


IS  easy  /o  se// 


The  total  estimated  income  of  all  families  in  the  Buffalo  trading 
area  is  $679,449,000.00  a  year  —  an  average  annual  income  of 
almost  $4,000  a  family. 

This  high  average  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Buffalo  people 
are  more  steadily  employed  than  those  of  any  other  city  approach¬ 
ing  its  size.  Buffalo  people  are  kept  busy  because  Buffalo  has  the 
greatest  diversification  of  industry  of  any  city  in  America  (over 
70%  of  the  346  industrial  classifications  in  the  1927  census). 
There  is  no  widespread  general  or  seasonable  unemployment  in 
Buffalo. 

This  prosperous  market  of  some  1,167,000  people  embraces  a 
compact  area,  the  outlying  sections  of  which  are  less  than  70 
miles  from  the  city  where  the  entire  population  is  accustomed 
to  shop  for  its  major  needs. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Western  New  York’s  greatest  News¬ 
paper,  reaches  nine  out  of  every  ten  families  in  Metropolitan 
Buffalo  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  remainder  of  the  area.  The 
advertiser’s  dollar  goes  further  here  than  in  any  other  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  major  markets. 


181,944 
AVERAGE 
NET  PAID 
IN 

JANUARY 


PACKING 

Fifty-seven  slaughtering  and  meat  packing  in¬ 
dustries  make  Metropolitan  Buffalo  the  largest 
sheep  market  and  one  of  the  most  important  cat¬ 
tle  and  swine  centers  in  the  country.  Over  $50,- 
000,000  are  invested  in  this  industry  in  Buffalo. 
It  yields  an  annual  payroll  of  over  $3,000,000. 
Yet  Buffalo  is  not  dominantly  a  packing  center. 

57  packing  industries  in  area. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
W estern  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  Aa/iowa/  Representatives 


new  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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FORD  BOOKLET  TELLS 
HOW  TO  GRAB  SPACE 


Motor  Company  l««ue«  Instructions  on 

How  to  Get  Canned  News  Stories 
Into  Local  Papers — Sees  Big 
News  in  New  Body  Styles 

Lessons  to  small-town  dealers  in 
learning  free  space  grabbing  is  offered 
by  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  a  recent 
portfolio,  “A  Complete  Plan  for  Ford 
Dealers  to  Follow.” 

After  explaining  the  merits  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  dealers  in  their  home  town 
newspapers  and  giving  examples  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  may  be  used  by 
them,  the  following  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibilities  of  free  publicity 
is  given  out  under  the  title  of  “News 
Items  For  You  to  Give  the  Newspa¬ 
pers.” 

“The  introduction  of  the  new  _Ford 
body  lines  is  important  news  to  millions 
of  motorists.  For  this  reason,  newspa¬ 
pers  generally  will  be  glad  to  tell  the 
public  about  the  event  in  the  news 
columns.” 

“Where  you  are  the  only  Ford  dealer 
in  town-^ave  these  stories  neatly  typed 
on  white  paper,  filling  in  the  spaces  left 
blank  for  your  name,  address,  etc. 

“Then  take  the  manuscript  to  the 
newspaper  early  the  day  before  the  story 
is  scheduled  to  appear.  Don’t  take  all 
the  stories  to  the  newspaper  at  once, 
but  take  them  one  at  a  time. 

“Suggest  to  the  newspaper  that  it  send 
a  reporter  to  cover  the  official  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  story  of  the  crowds  will  make 
Titeresting  reading. 

“In  multiple-dealer  cities — 

“The  procedure  outlined  above  is  to 
be  followed  in  multiple-dealer  cities 
with  these  exceptions: 

“One  dealer  should  be  selected  to  de¬ 
liver  each  of  these  news  stories  to  the 
newspapers. 

“Before  the  news  stories  arc  delivered 
they  should  be  changed  so  that  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  particular  dealer.” 

One  of  the  most  nifty  of  the  canned 
releases  carries  the  head,  “Many  Send¬ 
ing  in  Requests  for  Ride  in  New  Ford 
Car,”  and  contains  this  naive  quote  from 
the  local  dealer :  “It  is  an  experience 
that  we  have  not  enjoyed  yet  ourselves,” 

continued  Mr.  - .  “So  great  is 

the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Model  A  that  the  types  on  display 
in  our  showrooms  have  been  too  busily 
occupied  holding  the  center  of  attention 
to  permit  of  their  being  taken  off  the 
floor  for  the  time  being.^’ 


HIRSCHBAUM  PROMOTED 

August  Hirschbaum,  with  Albert 
Frank  &  Co.  for  the  past  eleven  years 
and  manager  of  its  Boston  office  for 
two  years,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  agency.  Retiring  di¬ 
rectors,  Frank  J.  Reynolds,  Lloyd  B. 
Myers  and  Louis  H.  Strouse,  were  re¬ 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
directors. 


Cline -Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 


u  used  by 

Knickerbocker  Press 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ask  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Waabiagton 
Street 

New  Yorkt  47  West  34t]i  St. 

Saa  Francisco:  Fiiwt  National 


Bank  Buildinc 


DOROTHY  ROE  JOINS  UNIVERSAL 


InTestment  News  Columnist  to  Report 
for  Hearst  Service 

Dorothy  Roe,  who  wrote  a  column  for 
the  New  York  Daily  Investment  News, 
treating  finance  and  Wall  Street  in  a  flip 
manner,  has 
joined  the  staff 
of  Universal 
Service  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  it  was  an- 
no  u  n  ced  this 
week  by  H.  H. 
Stansbury,  gene¬ 
ral  manager  of 
Universal. 

Miss  Roe  is  a 
graduate  of  the 
University 
of  Missouri 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  has 
worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  the  western,  northern  and  east¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  country.  Her  first 
newspaper  job  was  wih  the  El  Dorado 
(Ark.)  News  for  which  she  covered  the 
sensational  Smackover  oil  boom.  Later 
she  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  and,  coming  east,  joined  the  Chicago 
Hernid  S’  Examiner. 

Coming  to  New  York  two  years  ago, 
Miss  Roe  did  free  lance  writing. 


CLOTHIERS’  PUBLICITY 
PLANS  ABANDONED 

Contributions  Made  by  Men's  Wear 
Merchants  in  45  Cities  Toward 
$215,000  Fund  to  Be  Re¬ 
turned 


Although  men’s  wear  merchants  in  45 
cities  were  said  to  have  made  contribu¬ 
tions  deemed  sufficient  for  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  publicity  drive  in  those  com¬ 
munities,  the  directors  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers  at  their  17th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Hotel  Stevens  in  Chicago  recently 
voted  to  abandon  the  plans  and  return 
the  money  to  the  merchants.  The  plan 
had  been  in  the  making  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  was  expected  to  revolve  about 
a  fund  of  $215,()()0. 

The  brief  explanation  given  for  the 
directors’  action  was  that  it  was  decided 
the  probable  results  would  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  effort  and  expense  involved. 

In  1928  some  publicity  work  had  been 
undertaken,  and  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  in  March,  1929, 
Sidney  Loeb  of  Hayes,  Loeb  &  Co., 
their  public  relations  counsel,  submitted 
an  enlarged  publicity  plan  which  called 
for  news  articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press,  radio  talks  on  men’s  wear,  dis¬ 


tribution  of  films  conveying  the  better 
dress  idea,  public  exhibits  and  lectures 
etc.  ^ 

Mr.  Loeb  referred  to  it  as  a  gresi 
educational  service  directed  toward  nito 
education  on  dress  consciousness,  styfe 
colors,  and  dress  for  the  occasion,  a 
large  broadside  had  been  prepared,  riaj,, 
ing  that  although  the  men’s  wear  stom 
bore  a  large  part  of  the  nation’s  retail  ’ 
advertising  bill,  they  receive  very  Ijttjj  i 
attention  m  the  news  columns. 


DISPLAYING  NEWS  PHOTOS 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  is  dis¬ 
playing  a  group  of  the  best  news  pictures 
of  the  week  in  the  lobbies  of  ten  of  the 
city’s  leading  motion  picture  houses 
The  photographs  which  are  placed  in  a 
large  frame  against  a  background  bear¬ 
ing  the  words,  “Best  News  Picture  ot 
the  Week.  By  courtesy  of  The  Evening 
.American,”  are  attracting  much  attention 
in  the  theaters. 


J.  B.  COUTURE  HONORED 

Jean  B.  Couture,  veteran  journalist, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Lewiston,  Me, 
was  tendered  a  complimentary  b^quet 
recently  by  a  group  of  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates,  marking  his  completion  of  50 
years  as  a  newspaper  man.  Mr.  Cou¬ 
ture  is  the  founder  of  Le  Messager,  a 
French  language  newspaper. 


450  local  advertisers 
can’t  be  wrong .... 


If  space  buyers  had  no  other  means  of  measuring 
the  advertising  merit  of  the  News  ...  the  emphatic 
endorsement  local  merchants  have  given  it  for 
more  than  35  years  would  furnish  an  infallible 
guide  to  sound  space  investment. 


Last  year,  for  example,  local  display  advertisers 
bought  in  the  News’s  6  issues  each  week,  62% 
MORE  space  than  in  the  second  paper  with  7 
issues  a  week. ...  And  124%  MORE  linage  than 
in  the  third  paper. 


The  money  invested  in  News  space  each  year  by 
local  advertisers  constitutes  a  ^^paid”  endorse¬ 
ment  of  its  unusual  pulling  power  that  any  space 
buyer  can  accept  without  reservation. 


Cf'Ise 

iNDlAXiPOUS  Mews 


^he huUanapotis Mtadisss 

Member  of  the  100,000  group  of  American  cities 


New  York; 


D.vn  Carboll 


1 10  East  42nd  St. 


Don  Bridge 
Adrertising  Director 


Chicago, 


J.  E.  Lutz 

Lake  Michigan  Bldg. 
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A  Record  that  Must 
Prove  Merit 

In  June  of  1921  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  passed  its  nearest  competitor  in 
the  evening  field  in  circulation.  For  the 
month  it  led  the  field  by  1280  copies — 
and  it  has  led  ever  since. 

In  February,  1930,  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  led  this  same  competitor  by 
121,455  copies.  Since  it  took  the  lead 
in  its  field  it  has  gained  134,644  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  competitor  54,469.  ^ 

Only  superior  merit  in  Chicago’s  eyes  can 
account  for  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can’s  vastly  greater  progress.  No  other 
satisfactory  explanation  of  its  sus¬ 
tained  and  decided  leadership  can  be 
advanced. 


CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 


National  Representatives:  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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DAILY  AIRPLANE  DELIVERY  TO  40  TOWNS 
A  SUCCESS.  McCOOK  GAZETTE  REPORTS 

Eleven  Counties  Served  Every  Day  on  380-Mile  Flight — 
“Expensive,  but  Worth  It,”  Publisher  Shrunk  Declares 
— Plan  in  Operation  Since  Last  September 


66  U  OW  goes  your  daily  airplane  dis-  Gazette  by  airplane  came  with  a  search 
tribution  service?”  for  solution  to  the  problem  of  adequately 

Dozens  of  inquiries  like  that  from  pub-  coveriiiR  an  extensive  territory  served  by 
lishers  in  almost  every  section  of  the  a  complication  of  railway  branch  lines 


The  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette  delivers  newspapers  daily  to  40  towns 
within  its  trade  radius  by  airplane.  Above  is  the  Gazette’s  Curtiss  Robin 
“Newsboy”  and  beside  it  (left  to  right)  are:  Pilot  William  Kimsey, 

Miss  Thelma  Sealoeic,  free  lanre  writer,  and  H.  D.  Strunk,  publisher. 


United  States  have  come  to  the  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gacette  since  that  news¬ 
paper  more  than  six  months  ago  started 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt 
anywhere  of  a  newspaper  to  distribute  to 
all  towns  within  its  trade  area  with  its 
own  airplane  traveling  each  day  over  a 
permanent  route  on  schedule. 

To  all  such  inquiries  there  has  been  but 
one  answer.  That  is : 

“It’s  fine.  Expensive,  but  worth  it — 
to  us.” 

Today,  as  it  has  since  early  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  Gazette’s  aerial  “Newsboy,” 
a  Curtiss  Robin  cabin  monoplane,  sets 
out  during  the  afternoon  for  a  380-milc 
non-stop  jaunt  over  11  southwestern 
Nebraska  and  northwestern  Kansas 
counties.  Slightly  more  than  three  and 
one-half  hours  later  the  plane  noses  down 
to  its  own  field  and  more  than  5,000 
Gazette  subscribers  in  40  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  towns  are  reading  their  evening 
paper  in  their  homes.  Metropolitan 
newspapers,  no  plant  of  which  is  nearer 
than  approximately  250  miles,  will  not 
have  reached  the  same  territory  until 
from  18  to  24  hours  later. 

This,  In  brief  is  what  the  Gazette  has 
done  to  better  serve  its  readers  when 
complicated  and  conflicting  rail  schedules 
and  inadequate  bus  lines  prevented  its 
being  done  otherwise. 

In  addition  to  the  appreciation  of  read¬ 
ers,  the  Gazette’s  local  advertisers  appear 
gratified  by  the  resultant  additional  pull¬ 
ing-power  lent  their  copy  and  the  speed 
with  which  their  marchandising  message 
is  l)eing  carried  to  the  buyers  they  most 
desire  to  reach,  and  the  paper’s  national 
linage  has  shown  an  increase.  The  first 
circulation  boom  brought  about  by  the 
novelty  of  the  venture  has  worn  off  and 
the  (Gazette’s  circulation  figures  have 
come  to  rest  at  a  total  that  indicates  a 
substantial  gain  since  “The  Newsboy” 
went  into  service. 

“Our  hardest  job,”  comments  H.  D. 
Strunk,  publisher,  “has  been  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  our  purpose  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  service  to  our  readers  and 
to  national  advertisers.  Both  were  at 
first  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  thing 
as  a  publicity  scheme  to  be  discontinued 
after  a  few  weeks.  It  has  taken  the 
droning  presence  of  ‘The  Newsboy’  over 
them  every  day  almost  until  now  to  prove 
this  thing  is  a  fact  and  practical.  We 
have  begun  to  notice  the  rapid  switch  of 
weekly  subscribers  in  towns  over  our 
territory  to  the  yearly  list,  and  from  that 
we  judge  skepticism  is  being  dispelled.” 

■fhe  idea  for  daily  delivery  of  the 


which  made  delivery  the  same  day  almost 
imiwssible,  even  to  nearby  towns  in  a 
few  cases.  For  months  the  idea  was 
mulk'd  over  and  figures  laboriously  com¬ 
puted  on  probable  expenses  of  the  here¬ 
tofore  untried  venture  and  estimation  of 
its  probable  gains.  The  way  was  found, 
the  plane  purchased  and  the  service 
launched  early  in  September  of  last  year 
with  a  successful  air  show  free  to  the 
public  and  sponsored  by  the  newspaper. 

Publisher  Strunk  admits  “it  costs 
heavily  to  pioneer  in  any  field,  and  this 
is  no  exception. 

“If  we  had  it  to  do  over  again,”  he 
said,  “we  would  probably  gain  by  doing  a 
number  of  things  differently.  We  found 
lots  of  pitfalls  w’e  didn’t  know  were 
there.  But  we  are  past  the  most  of 
them.” 

The  mechanics  of  the  route  are  com¬ 
paratively  simple  and  in  this  respect  the 
service  has  continued  exactly  as  origi¬ 
nally  planned.  The  plane  in  use  is 
powered  with  a  170-horsepower  motor, 
adequate  to  propel  the  ship  in  rough 
weather  with  all  the  newspapers  that  can 
l)e  piled  within  it.  Ample  horsepower 
and  stability  of  the  plane  itself  was  a 
studied  factor  in  the  purchase.  Through 
the  floor  of  the  cabin  from  which  one 
seat  has  been  removed  has  l)een  cut  a 
10-inch  hole  and  into  it  fitted  a  home¬ 
made  nietal  chute  with  a  lever-operated 
trap  at  its  bottom.  It  is  down  this  chute 
that  bundles  of  papers  are  dropped  at 
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REPORTER  CHAMPIONS  A 
RAGGED  CINDERELLA 
OOR  little  Miss  New  York,  a 
Binghamton  girl,  found  out  on 
the  night  of  the  recent  Miami  In¬ 
ternational  Bathing  Beauty  Pageant, 
when  the  beauties  were  to  be 
judged,  that  promises  are  often 
not  to  be  taken  at  their  face  value. 
She  found  herself  on  that  night  of 
nights  without  an  evening  dress, 
which  had  been  promised  her,  and 
she  was  thus  unable  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  judges. 

A  Miami  Herald  reporter,  after 
finding  out  it  was  not  a  publicity 
stunL  took  the  girl  to  the  stadium, 
where  he  sat  with  her  in  the  last 
row  during  the  pageant.  His  story 
the  next  day  told  of  her  plight. 

J.  D.  O’Brien,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  in  Miami, 
took  personal  offense  at  the  story, 
and  got  a  denial  published,  stating 
that  the  lady  did  have  an  evening 
dress  and  that  she  sat  in  a  reserved 
box  seat.  But  the  reporter  came 
into  his  own  when  he  met  O’Brien 
on  the  street,  told  him  his  personal 
part  in  the  story,  and  got  the  con¬ 
versation  on  Page  One  of  his  paper. 


the  various  towns  on  the  route  with  the 
plane  in  full  flight. 

The  newspaper  consignment  for  each 
town  is  rolled  on  the  half-fold  as  they 
come  from  the  press,  tied  with  heavy 
cord  and  the  roll  encased  in  a  heavy- 
sack  which  fits  loosely  enough  to  turn 
rather  than  tear  as  the  bundle  strikes 
the  ground  after  being  tossed  from  an 
altitude  of  300  feet  or  less.  Surpris¬ 
ingly  enough  this  is  sufficient  protection 
for  the  papers  and  the  occasion  is  rare 
when  a  bundle  breaks  open  or  is  severely 
damaged. 

Each  bundle  of  papers  is  stenciled 
with  the  name  of  the  town  at  which  it  is 
to  be  dropped  and  is  comprised  of  any 


number  of  copies  up  to  100.  Towns 
ceiving  more  than  that  number  of  papers 
are  dropped  more  than  one  bundle  The 
bundles  are  piled  like  cordwood  on  the 
floor  of  the  plane’s  cabin  and  in  its  bag¬ 
gage  compartment  in  rotation  so  as  toX 
easily  accessible  as  the  route  is  covered 

At  each  of  the  forty  towns  along  the 
route  the  use  of  small  cleared  fields  have 
been  arranged  for  as  near  the  outskirts 
as  possible.  Their  centers  are  marked 
by  red  flags  and  the  carrier  boys  are  cau¬ 
tioned  to  keep  sightseers  off  the  clearing 
until  after  the  bundles  have  ^en 
dropped.  Pilot  William  Kimsey,  a 
former  naval  flyer,  found  that  his  first 
week  of  practice  made  him  adept  at  the 
trick  of  tossing  the  bundles  close  to  th» 
flags. 

“It  is  seldom  that  he  misses  the 
“spot”  more  than  50  feet,  unless  bad  fly¬ 
ing  weather  forces  him  to  release  the 
sack  at  an  unusually  high  altitude. 

Since  “The  Newsboy”  is  employed  on 
its  route  only  about  four  hours  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  it  is 
available  to  the  editorial  department  for 
the  speedy  coverage  of  news  stories 
originating  at  a  distance,  or  for  promo¬ 
tional  activities  and  some  passenger  busi¬ 
ness. 

“It  is  impossible  for  every  smaller 
newspaper  in  the  country  to  make  use 
of  an  airplane  as  we  have,”  according 
to  Mr.  Strunk,  “but  in  situations  similar 
to  ours,  of  which  I  can  cite  a  half- 
dozen  in  the  middlewest,  it  will  not  take 
other  publishers  many  more  years  to  see 
the  advantages  in  practically  applied 
commercial  aviation.  From  the  interest 
newspaper  men  are  showing  in  what  wc 
are  doing  here  and  their  apparent  con¬ 
viction  after  seeing  it  for  themselves  I 
predict  at  least  three  or  four  other  papers 
will  be  delivering  by  airplane  soon.” 


FREE  WEEKLY  SUSPENDS 

The  Racine  Review,  a  free  distribu¬ 
tion  weekly  publication,  ended  an  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  twenty  months  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  issued  in  magazine  form, 
the  average  issue  being  a1)out  32  pages. 
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In  Financial  Advertising 
.  .  .  the  Columbus  Citizen 


was  the  only  Columbus  Daily  to  show  a  gain  in  1929 


Readers  of  the  Citizen’s  Financial  Pages 
find  in  them  the  most  complete,  accurate 
and  dependable  source  of  financial  news. 


GAIN  AND  LOSS  .  .  .  1929  .  .  .  MEDIA  RECORDS 
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Other  evening  paper 


Morning  paper 


29,800  lines  gain 
9,275  lines  loss 
64,044  lines  loss 
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MUSIC-HALL  ASPECT  OF  BRITISH  DAILIES 
CRITICISED  BY  LONDON  EDITOR 


London  Daily  News  Editor  Finds  Political  Influence  Para¬ 
doxical,  With  Press  Heavily  Tory  and  Country 
Often  Radical 


By  JOHN  STUART  HODGSON 

Editor.  London  Daily  News 


Let  me  call  your  attention  at  once  to 
the  most  curious  fact  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  press.  Here  is  a  gigantic 
machine  working  publicly ;  open  in  its 
operation  to  the  inspection  of  all;  deal¬ 
ing  day  in  and  day  out  with  subjects 
which  touch  the  life  of  everyone.  You 
can  imagine  it  denounced  as  a  public 
curse;  you  can  imagine  it  lauded  as  the 
greatest  of  public  blessings.  What  does 
seem  unimaginable  at  first  sight  is  that 
any  large  section  of  the  public  should 
regard  its  power  and  influence  with  in¬ 
difference;  or  even  be  disposed  to  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  really  has  any  influence 
at  all.  Yet  that  is  the  fact,  it  is  not 
quite  as  silly  as  it  sounds.  Those  who 
hold  the  view  can  point  to  a  formidable 
body  of  evidence  in  support  of  it.  They 
can  point  to  the  fact  that  while  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  British  newspapers 
have  been  in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
Tory,  the  verdict  of  the  electors  has 
again  and  again  been  overwhelmingly 
anti-tory.  They  can  point  to  the  still 
more  remarkable  fact  that  the  Labor 
party  has  swept  on  from  one  victory  to 
another  with  hardly  any  support  in  the 
nress  at  all.  They  can  point  to  the  inter¬ 
esting  local  facts  that  the  important 
newspapers  of  Lancashire  from  the  Ma«- 
chester  Guardian  downwards  are  _  all 
Radical,  yet  the  country — other  things 
being  equal — is  on  the  whole  Tory  in 
sympathy,  while  conversely  the  great 
naper  of  Yorkshire,  a  radical  county,  is 
the  Tory  Yorkshire  Post.  Quite  a  good 
case  can  be  made  out  by  the  energetic 
and  industrious  special  pleader,  for  the 
theory  that  the  modem  newspaper  in 
this  country  has  no  real  political  influ¬ 
ence  whatever. 

Is  it  true?  Paradox  apart,  clearly  no. 
The  newspaper  has  quite  definite  poli¬ 
tical  influence,  and  of  two  kinds,  direct 
and  indirect.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at 
the  last  first  because  it  is  often  neg¬ 
lected,  and  is  really  of  great  importance. 
To  begin  with  the  mere  publication  of 
news  implies  a  certain  influence  in  it¬ 
self.  The  reason  why  the  old  parlia¬ 
ments  resented  so  strongly,  and  resisted 
so  vehemently  the  publication  of  their 
del)ates  was  that  they  knew  that  publi¬ 
cation  would  mean  criticism  and  criti¬ 
cism  ultimately  influence  upon  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

To  take  a  more  modern  example,  the 
mere  publication  of  the  Zinovieff  letter, 
without  any  comment,  or  even  any  head¬ 
lines,  would  have  been  sufficient  in  1924 
to  drive  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes  in 
thousands  to  the  poll  to  vote  against  an 
entirely  imaginary  revolution.  The 
mere  publication  of  news  then  implies 
the  pc^session  of  a  certain  influence.  Is 
it  legitimate  influence?  Democracy  en¬ 
thusiastically  acclaimed  by  some  has  an¬ 
swered  emphatically  “yes,”  in  its  own 
interests  it  is  almost  certainly  right.  But 
the  power  thus  acknowledged  has  clearly 
in  it  certain  possibilities  of  abuse.  To 
begin  with  the  news  may  be  fabricated, 
may  be  false.  About  thirty  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  outcry  against  false 
news,  and  a  clamor  for  its  banishment  by 
law.  This  clamor  has  completely  died 
down,  because  the  abuse  which  inspired 
it  has  all  but  disappeared.  Deliberate 
fabrication  is  little  practiced  in  the  press 
today,  not  because  the  new  generation  of 
journalists  is  surpassingly  honest,  or  out¬ 
rageously  scrupulous,  but  because  in  the 
fierce  competition  of  Fleet  Street  today 
good  plain  lying  would  be  certain  to  be 
immediately  detected  and  exposed  by 
some  jealous  rival,  and  no  newspaper 
can  offord  to  be  at  any  rate  continually 
gibbetted  as  a  liar.  But  may  not  sup¬ 
pression  of  fact  be  made  to  serve  the 
same  and,  as  effectively  and  as  the  lie 
direct? 

No.  Deliberate  suppression  of  really 
important  news  is  as  difficult  and  as 


dangerous  today  as  straightforward 
fabrication. 

A  classical  example  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Daily  Mail  to  suppress  a  famous 
speech  of  General  Smuts.  The  speech 
was  rcix)rted  at  full  length  in  every 
other  paper.  The  "Mail”  the  next  day 
was  obliged  to  publish  a  lengthy  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  speech  which  it  had  sought 
to  suppress. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  suppres¬ 
sion  which  while  not  strictly  illegitimate 
is  still,  I  think,  unfortunate.  It  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  death  of  “straight”  report¬ 
ing,  and  especially  of  Parliamentary  re¬ 
porting. 

The  set  speeches  of  great  orators  or 
first  class  political  leaders  are  still  no 
doubt  reported  at  fair  length.  But  the 
speeches  of  lesser  lights  no  lotiger 
secure  anything  like  the  prominence 
which  was  once  freely  accorded  to  them, 
and  they  are  judged  by  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  standard.  They  are  judged  on  what 
the  modern  journalist  calls  their  “news 
value.”  Their  “news  value”  is  not  at  all 
necessarily  their  political  significance  or 
importance. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Kings¬ 
ley  Griffiths  some  time  ago  delivered  a 
speech  upon  the  Coal  Bill.  It  was  an 
extremely  brilliant  performance,  and  it 
attracted  scarcely  any  attention  in  the 
popular  press.  \Vhy?  Because  the  same 
night  Mr.  Wheatley  happened  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  verbal  duel  with  J.  H. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Wheatley’s  remarks  were 
not  really  of  much  importance,  but  they 
were  “news.”  They  were  racy  reading 
and  they  were  piquant ;  moreover,  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Wheatley  and  his 
party  were  sufficiently  uncertain  to  make 
them  interesting.  Whereas  everyone 
knew  broadly  what  Mr.  Kingley  Griffiths 
would  say  about  coal.  The  result  in 
this  and  kindred  instances  (there  are 
many)  is  to  introduce  into  contemporary 
politics  a  purely  sensational  standard  of 
values  which  is  really  false. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  thing  that  can  be  cured  by  legislation. 
Legislation  can  forbid  papers  to  publish 
certain  kinds  of  matter,  but  it  can  hardly 
force  them  to  publish  things  which  they 
believe  (probably  truly)  that  their  read¬ 
ers  do  not  want  to  read. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  evil,  such 
as  it  is,  is  the  growth  of  an  educated 
opinion  which  will  demand  fuller  and 
better  reporting.  The  moment  the  de¬ 
mand  is  made  it  will  certainly  be  met. 
for  the  modern  newspaper  is  nothing  if 
not  obsequious  to  public  opinion. 

But  there  is  a  third  danger  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  publication  of  news  and 
that  is  the  coloring  of  news.  A  certain 
school  of  fanatical  journalists  will  tell 
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you  that  th<.-y  do  not  color  news.  They 
give  the  facts  they  say  their  "news 
value”  without  fear,  favor  or  prejudice. 
They  are  deceived  in  their  opinicMi.  No 
one  can  publish  anything  without,  how¬ 
ever  innocently,  coloring  it. 

“The  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth”  is  as  much  the  goal 
of  the  journalist  as  of  the  lawyers,  but 
neither  of  them  ever  get  there.  What 
a  paper  publishes,  however  laboriously 
collected,  is  never  the  whole  truth,  and 
all  of  it  is  never  quite  true.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  a  little  later 
about  this  matter  of  coloring.  Here  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  serious  matter,  provided  it 
is  known  who  is  doing  the  coloring  and 
why.  Danger  really  begins  when  the 
inevitable  coloring  is  done  by  a  person 
or  for  a  reason  which  the  reader  would 
never  suspect — when  the  ship,  that  is,  is 
flying  false  colors. 

Finally,  there  is  one  more  possible 
abuse  of  the  right  of  publication  and 
that  is  the  practice  of  selection  of  news. 
Till  quite  recently  every  tolerable  news¬ 
paper  gave  you  w'hen  you  opened  it  a 
tolerable  conspectus  of  the  news  of  the 
day  with  the  subjects  ranged  more  or 
less  in  the  same  order  of  their  impor¬ 
tance.  You  got,  let  us  say,  the  account 
of  the  Naval  Conference,  a  fair  sum¬ 
mary  of  Parliament,  a  cursory  account 
of  the  more  important  foreign  news,  a 
rather  full  account  of  a  terrible  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  a  paragraph  on  the  escape 
of  two  monkeys  from  the  Zoo.  What 
will  you  find  in  a  certain  type  of  news¬ 
paper  today?  You  will  find  the  two 
monkeys  occupying  almost  the  whole  of 
the  front  page,  you  will  find  another 
whole  page  devoted  to  a  lurid  and  most 
detailed  account  of  a  shipwreck,  you  will 
find  perhaps  a  brief  paragraph  on  Par¬ 
liament,  nothing  at  all  on  the  Naval 
Conference  and  the  oddest  sort  of 
jumble  presented  as  foreign  intelligence 
— the  fall  of  a  Ministry  being  recorded 
in  a  few  lines  and  perhaps  half  a 
column  devoted  to  a  hen  at  Prague 
which  has  laid  a  pink  egg. 


This  sort  of  journalism  has  increastd 
and  is  increasing. 

The  journalist  on  these  papers  claims 
a  right  to  decide  for  himself  and  his 
public  the  relative  importance  of  news 
and  he  decides  quite  arbitralily. 
handled,  the  newspaper  ceases  to  be  j 
newspaper  at  all;  it  becomes  an  amuse¬ 
ment  sheet  merely  founded  more  or  less 
on  fact.  1  have  little  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  thus  exercised  on  a  vast  and  veo 
ignorant  public  is  on  the  whole  bad;  n 
distorts  their  values  at  the  very  best 
but  it  is  a  woeful  waste  of  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity. 

But  1  think  this  journalism  contains 
in  itself  the  antidote  to  its  own  poison. 
One  of  two  things  will  happen.  Either 
the  improved  education  of  its  readers 
will  force  these  papers  to  become  real 
newspapers  again,  or  they  will  lose  nil 
influence  and  come  to  be  regardetl  bv 
their  readers  as  they  apparently  regard 
themselves — as  mere  sensational  music- 
hall  turns,  as  no  more  serious  than  the 
penny  bloods  of  our  boyhood. 


“GOOD-WILL”  SUPPLEMENT 

Business  men  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
\  alley  in  Texas  March  9  sponsored  a 
22-page  supplement  in  the  San  .4nlom 
l:xf>ress  as  a  bid  for  good-will  and  to 
correct  alleged  misrepresentations.  This 
move  followed  action  of  the  Real  Estate 
Brokers  Board  of  Wisconsin  which  re¬ 
fused  to  license  operations  in  that  .state 
of  certain  dealers  in  Rio  Grande  valley 
land.  The  supplement  carried  a  signed 
article  by  Governor  Dan  Moody  of 
Texas. 


MACLENNAN  HONORED 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Topeka 
Rotary  club  and  their  friends  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  surprise  party  March  6  for 
Frank  P.  MacLennan,  publisher  of  the 
Tnf>cka  State  Journal,  who  on  that  day 
celebrated  his  75th  birthday.  A  huge 
.birthday  cake  containing  75  candles  was 
cut  by  the  publisher.  Letters  from  Sen¬ 
ator  Arthur  Capper  and  from  others 
were  read  during  the  demonstration. 


Binghamton  Leads  Industrial 
Cities  of  State  in  Payroll  and 
Employ  men  t  Increase . . . 


Binghamton  was  the  only  city 
in  New  York  state  to  increase 
both  payrolls  and  forces  in 
December,  according  to  the 
latest  bulletin  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  industrial 
commissioner.  Improvement 
over  a  year  ago  was  also  great¬ 
est  in  the  Binghamton  district 
with  forces  enlarged  thirteen 
percent  and  payrolls  ten  per¬ 
cent. 

The  Binghamton  district  has 
no  slumps.  Diversified  indus¬ 
tries  provide  a  steady  and  con¬ 
sistent  income  for  Binghamton 
business,  and  in  all  this  THE 
BINGHAMTON  PRESS  plays 
a  substantial  part. 


The  Binghamton  Press 

goes  into  97  percent  of  the  homes  in  its  immediate  territory  (The 
Triple  Cities,  Binghamton,  Endicott  and  Johnson  City)  and  has 
fully  adequate  coverage  in  its  wide  market. 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives 


vEml 


The  Greatest  Audience  and  the  Most 
Interesting  Medium  in  Michigan 

^An  Important  J^ink  in  Selling  "Detroit 


Because  of  its  rotogravure  section, 
primarily,  the  circulation  of  The  De¬ 
troit  Sunday  News  has  doubled  in  10 
years.  A  definite  policy  of  selecting 
pictures  with  real  news  interest  and 
timeliness  is  responsible  for  the  reader 
attention  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday 

News  enjoys.  To  The  Rotogr: 

enhance  this  in-  The  De 

tcrest  The  Detroit  Reaches  4( 

News  airplane  and  _ 


The  Rotogravure  Section  of 
The  Detroit  News 
Reaches  400,000  Homes! 


aerial  photographer  are  assigned  for 
the  special  purpose  of  taking  aerial 
pictures  of  unusual  news  interest 
which  are  eagerly  sought  by  Sunday 
News  readers.  This  attention  getting 
medium  is  producing  unusual  results 
for  many  adver- 
tisers.  It  offers 
:e  Section  of  you  practically 

t  News  100%  attention 

)0  Homes!  with  Michigan’s 

largest  circulation 


The  Detroit  News 


Nnv  York  Office 
L  A.  ELEIN,  «•  E.  42>d  Sc. 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

Over  400,000  Sunday — 3)0,000  DailyCirculation 
Member  100,000  Group  American  Cities 


Chicago  Office 

J.  E.  LUTZ,  I  to  N.  Micki(«a 
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STARTS  DRIVE  TO  AID 
YONKERS  JOBLESS 


16  Firms  Co-operate  With  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Placing  AdTertise- 
ments  Calling  on  Home  Owners  to 
Push  Construction  and  Repairs 


An  advertising  campaign  designed  to 
relieve  unemployment  by  encouraging 
building  and  repair  work  has  been  begun 
by  the  Yonkers  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  co-operation  with  16  firms  of  that 
city. 

The  bulk  of  the  advertising  is  being 
carried  in  the  Yonkers  Herald  and  the 
Yonkers  Statesman,  with  insertions  also 
in  two  weeklies,  the  Workman  and  the 
Sunday  Record.  The  space  taken  is  four 
columns  by  nine  inches,  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  the  dailies,  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  expected  to  last  about  six  weeks. 

A  number  of  inquiries  were  reported 
by  T.  A.  Haish,  manager  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  within  the  first  week  of  the 
campaign.  The  chamber  offered  its  aid 
to  property  owners  in  making  financial 
arrangements  as  well  as  in  getting  in 
touch  with  competent  construction  and 
repair  firms.  Some  dealers  in  building 
materials  have  arranged  to  spread  pay¬ 
ments  over  several  months.  In  one  case 
a  property  owner  asked  help  in  placing 
a  first  m<irtgage  on  his  building  to  re¬ 
place  other  indebtedness  and  to  cover  the 
cost  of  repairs. 

“Work  begun  at  this  time  will  help 
the  unemployment  problem  NOW."  said 
the  first  advertisement.  “You  will  save 
time  and  money  by  having  this  work  done 
NOW.” 

Another  suggested  roof  and  gutter 
repairs  before  the  spring  rains  .\nother 
in  the  series  urged  painting.  Other  spe¬ 
cific  kinds  of  repair  work  such  as  plumb¬ 
ing  and  electrical  work  are  to  be  taken 
up  in  forthcoming  advertisements. 

The  campaign  was  proposed  hv  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber’s  Board  of  Directors.  A 
committee  was  formed,  with  Fred  C. 
Kurz  as  chairman,  to  direct  the  work. 
The  Chamber  made  an  appropriation 
from  its  own  funds,  and  dealers  con¬ 
tributed  J2.S  each  for  the  purpose,  the 
participating  firms  being  listed  in  each 
advertisement. 

The  newspapers  are  giving  advertising 
space  equal  in  value  to  the  am<tunt  bought 
by  the  committee,  but  without  public  ac¬ 
knowledgment. 

Mr.  Haish  said  that  no  figures  were 
available  on  the  amount  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  but  that  Yonkers’  problem  prob¬ 
ably  w'as  no  worse  than  that  of  com¬ 
parable  cities.  He  said  the  principal 
idea  was  to  get  projects  started  early, 
since  later  in  the  year  the  situation  is 
expected  to  correct  itself.  While  work 
is  still  slack,  he  said,  contractors  and 
workmen  are  more  inclined  to  hold  their 
prices  down  and  give  careful  service  than 
at  a  rush  time  when  a  piece  of  work  is 
“just  another  joh.” 

.\dvertising  is  not  a  new  activitv  for 
the  Chamber,  which  usually  carries  a 
small  contract  with  each  newsnaper 
through  its  Merchants’  Association.  Space 
is  taken  occasionally  to  advertise  dollar 
days,  clean-up  days,  and  the  like.  At 
pre.sent  the  Chamber  is  prenairingr  for 
its  second  annual  Automobile  Display 
Week,  the  first  week  in  .April. 


THE  SPORTS  WRITERS  REACH  AN  UNDERSTANDING 
WITH  MR.  ART  SHIRES 

_  By  B.  F.  SYLVESTER  _ 


BAKERS'  GROUP  CORY 
BRINGING  RESULTS 


66TT  ELLO,  Art!  How  are  you?” 
“I’m  great.  Sit  down.  Gladda 


“I’m  great.  Sit  down.  Gladda  see 
you.  What’s  on  your  mind?” 

“Art,  you  know  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  in  the  papers  about  you.” 

“Yeah!  And  not  half  enough.  Why 
Ty  Cobb—” 

“Ty  Cobb!  But  Art,  you’re  just  be¬ 
ginning  your  career.” 

“I’m  beginning  where  Ty  left  off, 
you  mean.  And  look  what  you  guys 
give  Dempsey  and  Firpo.  None  of  ’em 
like  Shires.” 

“That’s  right.  Art.” 

“Dam  right  Art’s  right!” 

“Art,  that’s  what  our  little  committee 
wanted  to  see  you  about.  Publicity. 
You  are  a  promising — ” 

“Promising,  hell !” 

“You’ve  got  color.” 

'T’ve  got  everything.” 

“We  want  to  help.  Art,  but  there  are 
some  things  we  want  to  ask  about.  Now 
when  you  become  the  world’s  greatest 
ball-player — ” 

“There  yo'u  guys  go  again.” 

“.And  when  you  become  the  world's 
heavyweight  champion  boxer — ” 

“It  won’t  be  long  now.” 


“VV'e  still  want  to  be  able  to  call  you 
Art.  Promise  you  won’t  insist  upon 
Arthur.” 

“O.  K.  by  me.  Just  make  it  ‘Art,  the 
Great’  and  you  won’t  make  any  mis¬ 
take.” 

“And,  Art,  will  you  agree  never  to 
read  a  book?” 

“Sure.” 

“And  you’ll  always  chew  tobacco?” 

“Yep.  Say,  fellows.  I’m  going  to 
spring  a  stunt  this  season  that  will 
knock  your  eye  out.  I’m  going  to  play 
first  base  and  right  field  both.  That’ll 
put  me  in  the  batting  order  twice. 
‘Shires  Smashing  Double  Drove  in 
Clanev.  Running  for  Shires  who  had 
Singled!’  That’s  what  you  boys  will  be 
writing  next  summer, 

“All  right.  Art.  It’s  a  bargain. 
We’re  going  to  make  you  the  greatest 
figure  in  sports.”  They  file  out. 

“Listen  to  them  bumsj” 


Duluth  Merchants  Report  “Comphii 
Clean-ups’’  of  Saturday  Good) 
Following  Co-operative  Drive 
in  Local  Daily 


RECKEFUS  JOINS  OSBORN 

S.  S.  Reckefus,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  N<nv 
York  Evening  Post,  is  now  associated 
with  Guy  S.  Osborn,  Inc.,  Qiicago. 


A  co-operative  advertising  campaign 
that  is  being  conducted  by  the 
bakers  of  Duluth  is  bringing  excellw 
results,  according  to  reports  given  by  At 
retail  bakers  at  a  meeting  of  the  Tw» 
Ports  Associated  Bakers  Association  at 
Superior.  Several  of  the  retail  bakers 
taking  part  in  the  campaign  reported 
complete  clean-ups  of  Saturday  goods  and 
that  bakery  goods  were  moving  faster  as 
a  result  of  the  co-operative  advertisiig 
Each  Saturday  morning  an  adveiW 
ment  three  columns  wide  and  eight  inches 
deep  is  being  run  in  the  Duluth  A’ncj 
Tribune.  Eight  retail  bakeries  are  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  campaign  and  each  has 
a  box  two  inches  deep.  .A  standing  head 
“Extra  Specials  That  You  Will  Find  at 
Your  Local  Bakery  To-day,”  is  carried. 
Below  the  banner  is  a  cut  showing  bab^ 
goods.  At  the  right  of  the  cut  an  edn- 
cational  talk  is  printed  each  Saturday 
Flach  bakery  has  Saturday  sped^ 
listed  in  its  copy. 


FLASH  BURNS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Harry  Elmore,  staff  photographer  for 
the  South  Bend  Hezt’s-Times.  was 
severely  burned  about  the  face  last 
week  when  a  flashlight  torch  exploded 
prematurely.  He  was  temporarily  blinded 
in  the  left  eye.  Physicians  said,  how¬ 
ever,  his  sight  will  not  be  impaired.  In 
spite  of  the  accident  Elmore  continued 
his  work  and  completed  a  group  picture 
of  a  banquet  he  was  preparing  to  take 
when  the  explosion  occurred. 


BICKEL  RETURNS  FROM  SOUTH 

Karl  -A.  Bickel.  president  of  United 


Press,  has  returned  to  New  York  after 
three  weeks’  vacation  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 


AUTOMOBILE! 

AND  THE 


OAKLAND  MARKET 


M  ORE  than  18,000  new  automobiles  were  sold  in  the  Oakland 
Market  during  1929,  according  to  official  motor  registration 
figures.  Of  this  total,  nearly  17,000  were  passenger  vehicles, 
showing  the  purchasing  power  of  residents  of  this  prosperous  field. 


In  automobile  sales,  as  in  population,  the  Oakland  Market  is  third 
largest  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  To  cover  this  field,  motor  car 
and  accessory  distributors  made  the  Tribune  their  key  medium, 
using  1,186,094  lines  in  1929.  The  second  paper  in  this  market 
carried  599,508  lines  of  automotive  advertising. 


In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Ctnist's  third 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this  ^ 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the 
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20,500  BIRMINGHAM 


Women  Learned  to  Cook 


I  HE  STORY  of  The  Birmingham 
Newt  •  Age  -  Herald  Cooking  and 
Home-Making  School  it  at  dra> 
matic  at  it  it  attounding.  Al¬ 
though  the  huge  Municipal  Auditorium  it  one  of  the 
largett  in  the  South,  itt  capacity  wat  taxed  from  the 
firtt.  5,000  women  ttormed  itt  doort  the  firtt  day 
of  the  tchool — 5,500  the  tecond,  and  the  third  day 
3,500  women  braved  a  tropical  deluge  that  latted 
throughout  the  day,  flooding  the  lower  tectiont  of 
the  city.  The  fourth  and  latt  tettion,  held  at  night, 
broke  all  recordt  of  attendance  when  0,500  women 
and  men  filled  the  auditorium  to  oveiflowing.  A  feat 
accomplithed  but  very  few  timet  in  the  history  of 
the  building.  Birmingham  women  are  home-makert. 
Interested  in  their  homes,  their  husbands,  and  their 
children.  They  are  liberal  buyers,  and  open-minded 
to  any  product  that  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  their 
family  life.  That  they  are  readers  and  followers  of 
The  Birmingham  News-Age-Herald  is  more  than  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  their  whole-hearted  support  of 
projects  sponsored  by  these  newspapers.  Tell  them 
your  message  efficiently  and  economically  through 
these  media. 


TOP  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWS 
PART  OF  THE  7.500  WHO 
ATTENDED  THE  COOKING 
SCHOOL  FRIDAY,  MARCH  7. 
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BRITISH  HRMS  EVADING 
RADIO  AD  BAN 


Sponsored  Programs,  Barred  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Now  Being  Broadcast  from 
Holland  and  France  on 
Sundays 


By  Allan  Delapons 

Londu*  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Pvblisbes 

London,  March  10 — Under  the  terms 
of  the  charter  of  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation,  which  is  really  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  department,  although  its  1930 
Year-Book  denies  the  impeachment,  ex¬ 
traneous  publicity  matter  is  not  broad¬ 
cast.  While  the  corporation  includes  a 
boost  of  its  periodicals,  T/tc  Radio 
Timos,  World  Radio,  aiuU  The  Listmer, 
and  also  advertises  its  ojicra  libretti  and 
similar  publications,  during  the  “local 
announcements'’  section  of  the  evening 
news  broadcasts,  it  is  careful  to  keep  its 
programs  free  from  anything  that  might 
be  construed  by  critical  listeners  as  ad¬ 
vertising,  free  or  otherwise. 

In  the  early  days  of  broadcasting,  be¬ 
fore  the  B.  B.  C.  was  a  public  body,  the 
programs  were  provided  by  radio  set 
and  accessory  manufacturers.  Today,  so 
antagonistic  to  the  suggestion  of  pub¬ 
licity  via  ether  is  the  corporation  that 
for  a  period  dance  bands  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
tunes  they  played. 

As  the  B.  B.  C.  have  an  absolute 
monopoly  it  was  not  possible  for  a  large 
inanufacturer  to  start  a  rival  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  but  the  general  adoption  of  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  capable  of  receiving  Continental 
broadcast  programs  turned  would-be 
radio  advertisers  in  that  direction. 

Sunday,  the  worst  day  of  the  week  as 
regards  British  radio  programs,  is  a 
general  period  for  British  listeners  to 
tune  in  on  some  of  the  most  powerful 
Continental  stations,  such  as  Hilversum 
(Holland),  Radio-Paris  (France),  Ber¬ 
lin,  Langenberg  (Germany),  where 
cheery  concerts,  dance  music,  and  the 


like,  are  broadcast  from  early  morning 
onward.  Music  is  international  but  the 
difficulty  to  the  average  listener  was 
that  announcements  were,  of  course,  in 
the  language  of  the  country  from  where 
the  broadcast  came. 

Kolster- Braudes,  Ltd.,  of  Sidcup, 
Kent,  England,  then  announced  a  series 
of  concerts,  on  alternate  Sundays  from 
the  Hilversum,  Holland,  radio  station. 
Announcements  were  to  be  in  English 
and  in  Dutch.  This  hour  of  music,  in¬ 
cluding  many  “by  request’’  items,  was  so 
popular  that  it  was  extended  and  broad¬ 
cast  alternately  from  Hilversum  and 
from  Toulouse,  France,  as  “Kolster- 
Brandes  Sunday  Concerts.’’  The  time 
has  been  extended  to  two  hours.  Then 
Radio- Publicity  was  formed,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris,  and  Revelation  Suit¬ 
case  Company  arranged  through  this 
organization  a  Sunday  concert  from 
Radio-Paris.  Three  weeks  ago  Carreras, 
Ltd.,  British  cigarette  manufacturers, 
cfimmenced  a  broadcast  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
nings  from  Radio- Pari.s.  by  the  “Black 
Cat.s’’  to  advertise  Black  Cat  brand 
cigarettes.  Decca  Gramophones  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  same  station  a  midday 
program  on  Sundays  of  Decca  gramo¬ 
phone  records.  It  is  expected  that  this 
method  of  radio  publicity  will  increase 
as  the  firms  mentioned  above  have  re¬ 
ceived  ample  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  Sunday  broadcasts  from  many 
British  listeners. 

Briti.sh  newspapers,  however,  refuse  to 
publish  advertisements  of  these  broad¬ 
casts,  although  advertisers  generally 
agree  that  they  can  only  be  subsidiary 
to  newspaper  advertising. 

Despite  their  antagonism  to  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  permit  advertisements  of  these 
“pu'ulicity  concerts”  to  appear  in  The 
Radio  Times  and  other  B.  B.  C.  publi¬ 
cations.  The  actual  publicity  in  these 
Continental  broadcasts  is  confined  to  the 
announcement  of  the  name  of  the  firm 
giving  the  concert,  and  a  reference  at 
the  conclusion  to  tell  listeners  to  whom 
to  address  requests  for  particular  tunes 
or  songs. 


Perform  a  public  service  and  in 
return  gain  reader  confidence 


by  Giving  the  Public  the  Free  Advice 
of  America"'s  Greatest  Specialist  on 
MEISTAL  HYGIENE 

“KEEPING 
MENTALLY  FIT” 

By  Dr.  Joseph  Jastrotc  (^4  rolumn,  daily) 


READ  WHAT  GREAT  Al'TIIORITIKS  SAY  OF  THIS  FEATIRE: 


"It  h  certainly  a  tplrndid  thing  that  a 
gtychologitt  at  coaigetent  at  Or.  Joteph 
Jattrew,  and  at  tentible  and  Judiciout  in  the 
bargain,  thould  devote  himtelt  to  auitting 
people  in  their  troublet  and  maladjuttmentt 
to  lile.  through  the  medium  ol  the  newt- 
papert." — W.  S.  Woodworth.  Profettor  of 
Ptychology.  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 


“I  know  Profettor  Jastrow  and  am 
familiar  with  hit  work.  You  are  to  be 
congratulated  ip  having  tecured  hit  tervicet. 
which  are  valuable  in  inculcating  a  lente 
of  proportion  among  unttable  people  and 
many  who  teem  ttable." — Potter  Kennedy, 
Profettor  of  Neurology.  CORNELL  UNI¬ 
VERSITY. 


"You  could  have  telected  no  better  per- 
ton  to  do  thit  important  work  than  Prof. 
Jatfrow.  who  it  mature,  level-headed,  with 
a  thorough  background  of  tcientifle  ptychol¬ 
ogy  and  with  much  experience  and  a  real 
geniut  for  popularizing  thit  difllcult  field 
of  ptychology.” — Samuel  Fernberger.  Pro¬ 
testor  of  Psychology.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  have  been  reading  ‘KEEPING  MEN¬ 
TALLY  FIT',  by  Prof.  Jastrow  for  tome 
time.  I  regard  them  at  very  wise  and,  at 
the  tame  time,  practical  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mental  health.  With  to  much  that 
It  ill-advitcd  and  eccentric  in  the  so-called 
psychological  field.  Prof.  Jattrow's  writings 
stand  out  brilliantly  and  sanely.  Hit  articles 
in  the  press  really  represent  public  health 
effortt  In  the  direction  of  mental  normality. 
I  hope  they  will  continue  to  receive  a  wide 
publicity.” — Abraham  Myerson.  Profettor  of 
Neurology.  TUFTS  COLLEGE  MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. 


"Your  articles  on  ‘KEEPING  MENTALLY 
FIT*  go  a  long  way  toward  advancing  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  public  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  Mental  Hygiene.” — 
Wm.  A.  White.  Superintendent.  ST.  ELIZA¬ 
BETH'S  HOSPITAL.  Washington.  D.  C. 

"You  are  doing  an  important  public  serv¬ 
ice  in  giving  Prof.  Jastrow  thit  opportunity 
to  impart  to  your  readers  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  to  be  temperate  and  tane. 
The  emotional  and  mental  ditordert  that  are 
now  such  a  serious  menace  to  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  far  more  numerous  fhan  all  the 
physical  diseatet  combined. '‘ — Stewart  Paton, 
M.  0..  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

"Prof.  Jastrow  and  I  held  the  first  two 
chairs  of  ptychology  ever  etfablithed,  he  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  I  af  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Prof.  Jastrow 
has  made  notable  contributions  to  psychology 
and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  present  science,  concerned  not  with 
philosophical  analysis,  but  with  the  study  of 
human  nature  and  the  applications  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  control  of  behavior.  It  is  an 
unusual  circumstance  that  a  man  of  such 
eminence  in  his  science  should  at  the  tame 
time  have  to  much  ability  to  present  it  in 
an  interesting  and  popular  way.  Prof.  Jas¬ 
trow  it  doing  a  real  service  both  to  science 
and  to  the  general  public." — Dr.  J.  McKean 
Cattell,  Editor  of  SCIENCE. 


“Because  of  hit  scientific  background  and 
hit  years  of  experience  and  sound  judgment. 
Prof.  Jastrow  it  probably  the  most  reliable 
of  all  of  the  writers  on  ptychology  in  the 
popular  field.” — Morris  Fishbein.  M.  0.. 
Editor.  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


Independence  Square 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  VENDOR 

A  new  newspaper  and  magazine  vend- 
ing  machine  has  been  perfected  by  E.  C 
\Vhiting,  of  Brighton,  Mass,  .^monir 
the  advantages  of  the  device  mentioned 
by  the  inventor  are:  Coins  are  inserted 
through  a  common  opening  without  re- 
gard  as  to  denomination  or  order- 
where  the  required  amount  is  ten  cents' 
for  instance,  the  machine  will  function 
with  either  a  dime  or  two  nickels;  any 
thickness  of  paper  vended;  returns 
money  in  case  of  non-delivery ;  has  only 
seven  moving  parts  and  mechanism  is 
mounted  on  a  frame  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  removing  the  machine 
from  its  place. 


EARNING  POWER 

‘*In  the  building  of  good-will,  and  in  its  preser. 
vation,  there  is  no  force  more  powerful  than  the 
force  of  good  advertising.  Rightly  used,  it  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  or  to 
maintain  a  present  high  position  through  the  chang¬ 
ing  years.” 

— N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Inc. 

THE 

NEW  HAVEN 

Connecticut 

REGISTER 

with  an  average  net  paid  circulation 
(Daily  and  Sunday)  at  the  present  time 
exceeding  by  a  SUBSTANTIAL  MARGIN 

57,000 

COPIES  PER  ISSUE 

is  the  best  medium  for  building  up  good-will 
and  sales  supremacy  in  the  prosperous  State  of 

CONNECTICUT 

Overwhelmingly  the  Largest  Circulation  in 
CONNECTICUT’S  LARGEST  CITY 

Advertisers  in  THE  REGISTER  reach  much 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  buying  power 
in  New  Haven  and  immediate  vicinity — in  many 
sections  a  full  100  per  cent,  of  the  buying  power — 
at  a  far  lower  cost  per  thoucand  than  in  any  other 
medium.  The  circulation  of  THE  REGISTER  is  real 
year  in  and  year  out  circulation  among  readers  who 
pay  for  the  paper  themselves  and  WHO  LIVE  IN 
THE  TRADING  TERRITORY. 

Represented  by 

The  Julius  Matthews  Special  Agency 

New  York — Boston — Chicago— Detroit 
Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities. 


HERSHEY  CUP  RULES 

Preliminary  rules  for  the  awarding  of 
the  Hershey  Trophy  to  be  awarded  to 
the  Ohio  newspaper  that  in  1930  shows 
the  greatest  development  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  have  been  issued.  “Barnstorm¬ 
ing”  campaigns  are  eliminated  and  only 
newspapers  that  have  been  constructive 
and  business-like  in  promoting  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  allowed  to  compete.  The  sil¬ 
ver  cup,  which  was  presented  by  W.  H. 
Hershey,  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  division  of  the  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Amo- 
ciation,  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  time 
at  the  convention  in  February,  1931. 
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THE  RICHEST  MARKET  IN 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


IS  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

By  *103,000,000  and 

5,418  TRADE  OUTLETS 

E)on’t  take  our  word  for  it,  or  Portland’s  word  for  it — just  go  to 
the  Market  Data  Handbook  of  the  United  States,  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  Series  No.  30,  Table  No.  1.  List  all  of  the  counties  that  can 
possibly  be  considered  tributary  to  other  markets  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Then  jot  down  the  counties  that  are  clearly  in  Port¬ 
land’s  territory.  You’ll  find  that  bank  deposits  in  the  Portland 
market  exceed  those  of  the  next  largest  market  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  by  $103,000,000  and  that  the  Portland  market  has  5,418  more 
retail  trade  outlets! 

Doesn’t  that  establish  Portland’s  claim  po  being  the  richest 
market,  and  the  distribution  center  of  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

THE  Journal  sells  it 

Largest  evening  newspaper  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  favorite 
newspaper  of  the  great  “Oregon  Country,’’  The  Journal  opens  the 
way  for  advertisers  who  would  do  a  thorough  selling  job  in  this 
rich  market.  Local  advertisers  make  it  their  first  buy,  having  used 
more  local  display  space  in  The  Journal  than  in  any  other  newspaper 
for  the  past  nine  consecutive  years.  National  advertisers  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  the  home  folks  with  excellent  results. 

Call  upon  The  Journal’s  Merchandising  Service  Bureau  for  specific 
information  you  may  w’ant. 


NEVf  VOi?K 
2  W*5t  45th  Street 


JOURNAL 

AFTERNOON  -  SUNDAY 


PORTLAND  «»  OREGON 


Represented  Nationallw  by  REYNOLDS  -  FITZGERALD,  INC. 


CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

203  North  Wjfaash  Avenue  1524  Chestnut  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
S3  Sutter  Street 


LOS  ANGELES 
117  West  Ninth  Street 


SEATTLE,  H.  R.  Ferriss,  3322  White  Building 


PORTLAND 
306  Journal  Building 


f 
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KEY  TO  SUCCESS 

Sometimes  we  feel  that  the  newspaper  is  get¬ 
ting  an  overdose  of  so-called  "efficiency.”  This 
IS  true  when  publishers  attempt  to  substitute 
rule  and  formula  for  the  touch  of  the  sensitive, 
skilled  hand  and  the  soul  <»l  a  real  man.  Theory 
does  not  always  yield  results  as  per  the  card.  In¬ 
stantly,  the  mind  turns  to  (jermany.  Prior  to  1914 
the  gentlemen  who  surrounded  the  lunperrtr  were  so 
deeply  enmeshed  in  science — and  very  go;)d  science, 
too — ^that  they  seemed  abnormal  to  observers  from 
other  countries.  They  would  tell  you  that  they  had 
sealed  in  cabinet  X,  file  No.  144,  a  military  chart 
which,  if  followed,  would  bring  positive  success  to 
their  arms  under  the  conditions  therein  set  forth. 
Everything  that  could  be  thought  of  had  been,  and 
the  German  war  jiarty  had  the  war  neatly  won  years 
before  the  pistol  shot  at  Sarajevo  and  the  dismal 
surrender  of  November,  1918. 

We  hear  much  these  days  of  methods  by  which  a 
publisher  may  determine,  with  reasonable  accuracy, 
what  are  the  component  parts  of  an  editorial  prod¬ 
uct  which  will  meet  with  public  favor.  It  is  possible 
accurately  to  analyze  the  reading  habits  or  prefer¬ 
ences  of  the  people  of  a  city.  Thus  a  chart,  which 
the  publisher  may  keep  locked  in  a  strong  box  with 
his  will,  deeds  and  insurance  policies,  will  be  the 
golden  key  to  local  success.  It  will  show,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  “the  people”  of  Ourtown  prefer  local 
news  to  foreign.  They  would  rather  read  gossip 
about  people  than  facts  about  ideas  or  ideals.  They 
are  67  per  cent  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  life. 
Women  read  department  store  advertisements,  also 
about  Rudy  Vallee,  serial  stories  and  so  forth.  Only 
a  few  men  are  interested  in  financial  news,  prefer 
this  sport  to  that  one,  and  adults  and  children  want 
the  comics  first.  We  are  familiar  with  such  analyses. 
They  are  interesting.  W^e  do  n<rt  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  many  of  them.  Still,  may  we  not  ask,  do  they 
chart  a  safe  and  sure  course  to  success? 

In  the  first  place,  you  could  not  take  them  liter¬ 
ally.  If  so,  you  would  put  the  comics  on  page  one 
and  run  as  many  such  features  as  the  market  affords. 
You  would  begin  to  edit  department  store  advertising 
for  its  news  value.  The  financial  page,  outside  of 
a  few  metropolitan  cities,  would  be  discarded.  You 
would  have  no  editorial  page  at  all.  Several  serial 
stories  would  be  running  at  the  same  time.  Features 
would  crowd  out  world  news,  and  local  chatter  and 
mean  gossip  would  be  played  up  to  the  limit.  Rudy 
Vallee  would  appear  daily.  And  so  on.  Perhaps, 
however,  if  you  were  to  give  your  readers  just  what 
they  want,  they  might  not  want  it  for  long.  There 
is  also  reasonable  certainty  that  you  would  not  want 
to  give  it  to  them  for  long,  no  matter  what  they 
preferred,  for  obvious  business  as  well  as  profes¬ 
sional  reasons. 

A  more  reasonable  estimate  of  the  circulation 
analysis  chart  in  practice  would  be  that  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community  want  this  or  that,  other  ele¬ 
ments  have  still  other  interests  and  preferences,  and 
the  publisher  who  would  go  about  his  business  in  a 
purely  scientific  manner,  would  edit  with  a  tape 
measure  and  calculating  machine  and  pass  out  the 
daily  ration  in  fair  proportions,  as  mother  mixes  a 
cake.^  This  is  the  logic  of  the  charted  analysis,  but 
still  it  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 

There  is  a  type  of  editor  in  this  country,  fairly 
common,  who  does  not  need  to  rely  upon  the  hind¬ 
sight  power  of  an  analysis  to  direct  his  course.  Such 
charts,  if  accurate,  would  only  confirm  his  judgment. 

He  knows  what  he  is  printing  from  day  to  day,  and 
why.  His  work  is  not  the  hit  and  miss  operaticxi 
that  the  theorist  sees  in  it.  Some  such  men  are 
blessed  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  public  taste 
and  preference,  and  also  often  sufficient  personal 
character  to  refuse  to  cater  to  such  desires,  again 
for  business  as  well  as  professional  reasons.  Other 
editors  acquire  this  sense  through  long  experience. 
Every  good  newspaper  office  has  at  least  one  such 
man,  with  two  or  three  young  fellows  studying  his 
methr^s.  They  can  anticipate  any  analysis  that  any 
theorist  can  make  in  their  city  or  town.  You  ask 
them  how  they  do  it,  and  they  might  not  be  able  to 
tell  you.  Turner,  by  the  same  token,  probably  could 
not  have  told  an  interviewer  how  he  mixed  his  pig¬ 
ments  for  the  famed  Sunset.  If  he  could  have  told, 
probably  few  artists  would  have  been  able  to  dupli¬ 
cate  his  masterpiece.  Instinct,  aptitude,  art  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  in  mathematical  terms. 


RIAL 


O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works!  In 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all:  the  earth 
is  full  of  thy  riches.  Psalm,  CIV;  24. 


Editor  &  Plblishkr  naturally  favors  any  method 
that  will  increase  editorial  efficiency.  It  is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  our  cause.  We  would  not  stay  any  ex¬ 
periment  which  would  seem  to  be  leading  to  even  a 
minor  conclusion,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  cost. 
But  we  have  this  to  say  to  publishers :  There  is,  and 
can  be,  no  substitute  for  the  talented  editor  who 
knows  his  people  and  their  institutions,  feels  for  and 
with  them,  is  industrious  and  capable  of  a  hearty 
“yes”  and  a  positive  “no,”  and  has  as  his  fixed  objec¬ 
tive  circulation  success  as  a  marker  for  the  success 
of  civic  righteousness  and  progress.  Prize  him. 
Honor  him.  Pay  him  what  is  justly  due.  Keep  his 
contract  for  continued  service  in  the  strong  box,  with 
the  will,  deeds  and  insurance  policies.  He  is  the  key 
to  success. 


CHAIN-STORE  WAR 

SOUTHERN  publisher,  in  a  letter  published  in 
another  column  of  this  issue,  asks  our  view  on 
whether  a  newsiiaper  should  open  its  column! 
to  .'I  group  of  merchants  to  attack  another  group  of 
merchants  and  customers  of  the  newspaper— indeed, 
w'hether  it  is  ethical  to  permit  independents  or  chain, 
store  managers  to  make  vicious  attacks  upon  each 
other  in  newspaper  columns. 

We  have  seen  some  libelous  statements  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  recent  weeks.  Naturally,  Eontu 
&  Publisher  must  counsel  against  the  publication  of 
libels,  not  only  because  of  the  immediate  risk  but 
definitely  because  a  vicious,  premeditated  libel  is  a 
high  crime  against  good  journalism.  We  believe 
there  are  some  vicious  people  and  circumstances  in¬ 
volved  in  the  battle  between  the  independents  and 
the  chains,  but  the  story  can  be  told  both  in  ne«s 
and  advertising  columns  without  the  use  of  epithets 
and  challenges  which  disgrace  the  newspaper  which 
gives  them  currency  on  the  printed  page. 

We  believe  that  the  independents  and  chain  stores 
have  a  legitimate  quarrel  and  that  the  subject  may 
properly  be  threshed  out  in  space  advertising.  But 
publishers  and  editors  should  carefully  edit  such  copy, 
to  make  it  comply  with  their  rules.  As  our  corre¬ 
spondent  remarks ;  The  newspaper  has  space  for  sale, 
valuable  contact  with  the  public,  but  does  not  forfeit 
its  right  to  exclude  statements  which  violate  libel 
laws  or  the  rules  of  good  taste. 
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Folloii’ing  the  series  of  roivs  caused  by  testi¬ 
monial  advertising  and  adi’ertising  claiming  a 
therapeutic  value  for  eigarettes,  we  now  have 
the  spectacle  of  one  nuinufacturer  fighting  an¬ 
other  on  the  ground  of  misrepresentation. 
Doesn’t  help  advertising  much  and  zve  doubt 
if  it  sells  cigarettes. 


DON’T  TINKER! 


WE  had  a  curious  question  put  to  us  this  week. 
It  came  from  a  newspaper  man  operating  a 
lively  little  daily  in  an  Eastern  factory  town 
of  some  10,000  population.  His  circulation  statements 
indicate  that  nearly  everybody  in  the  town  and  its 
suburbs  reads  the  paper.  His  advertising  volume  is 
up  to  the  average  for  commimities  of  its  size  and 
general  class.  Still  he  is  not  satisfied,  for  only  10 
per  cent  of  his  circulation  is  on  a  mail  subscription 
basis.  The  remainder  is  sold  on  the  streets,  princi¬ 
pally  through  boys  employed  by  dealers. 

“How,”  asks  this  ambitious  publisher,  “can  I  get 
the  names  of  these  people  who  buy  my  paper  on 
subscription  lists  in  my  own  office,  under  my  own 
eye  every  day,  without  resorting  to  expedients  like 
contests  or  premium  schemes?” 

No  simple  offhand  formula  fits  this  situation.  The 
publisher  himself  bars  the  usual  short-cut  roads  to 
subscription  increases.  His  newspaper  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  and  cannot  attain  the  money  resources  necessary 
to  establish  a  house-to-house  carrier  delivery  under 
office  direction,  for  any  such  effort  would  almost 
certainly  bring  unpleasant  relations  with  the  dealers 
now  handling  his  paper.  A  struggle  with  his  dis¬ 
tributors  would  be  costly,  and  possibly  destructive 
of  the  results  of  many  years’  labor.  From  available 
figures,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  add  appreci¬ 
ably  to  his  list  or  to  his  circulation  revenue. 

The  true  publishing  spirit  that  expresses  itself  in 
this  desire  for  the  strongest  possible  circulation 
structure  can,  we  believe,  find  a  better  outlet  than 
in  tinkering  with  the  machinery.  The  money  re¬ 
quired  for  mechanical  changes  that  are,  after  all, 
inconsequential,  can  be  invested  to  better  profit  in 
another  reporter,  an  assistant  to  the  city  editor,  or 
in  rewards  for  outstanding  editorial  performance. 
The  mental  effort  implied  in  transforming  circula¬ 
tion  methods  might  produce  a  new  postoffice,  a  mile 
of  street  paving,  a  new  park,  or  one  of  the  thousand 
things  that  every  town  needs — and  needs  a  newspaper 
to  remind  it  of  its  lack.  After  all,  a  good  paper  in 
a  small  town  holds  circulation  on  what  it  does  and 
what  it  prints,  not  on  how  it  is  sold. 


Ai>erage  nezespaper  linage  holding  within  6 
or  8  per  cent  of  that  of  last  year,  zvhich,  you 
remember,  zcas  the  largest  z’olume  in  history, 
is  something  the  gloomites  cannot  anszver. 


It  is  a  curious  concept  that  all  the  principles'^ 
that  zi’cre  foutvd  by  great  masters  of  Anierican 
journalism  tzco  or  three  generations  back  are 
necessarily  inapplicable  in  this  day. 


EVERY  DAY 


4N  inspirational  editorial  by  F.  P.  A.  appears  in 
Nezv  York  World  and  we  desire  to  place  it 
before  our  readers,  young  and  old: 
“New'spaper  men,  every  day,  manufacture  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  product.  Today’s  finished  article  leaves 
the  presses  a  complete  and  entire  thing,  with  no  past, 
and  no  future.  Tomorrow  is  a  new  day,  and  tomor¬ 
row’s  paper  must  be  new  in  every  respect.  There's 
no  drudgery  here,  no  rut.  If  the  newspaper  man  has 
an  inquiring  mind  (and  he  has  no  business  being  a 
newspaper  man  if  he  does  not  have  it)  then  he  is 
quickened  and  excited  by  every  new  phase  of  life. 
He  not  only  observes  the  things  that  go  into  the 
paper,  but  also  (what  is  often  more  exciting)  the 
things  that  do  not.  He  sees  men  and  women  ofi 
guard.  He  catches  life  unawares.  He  is  in  the 
center  of  action.  That’s  fun.  It  makes  for  zest  of 
life.  That  is  the  key  to  the  devotion  to  their  trade 
of  the  young  men  who  scorn  to  be  bankers,  realtors, 
insurance  men,  bond  brokers,  merchants,  to  follow 
the  call  of  the  press.  It’s  a  great  life,  and  the  men 
who  are  in  it  rarely  weaken.” 


Study  and  help  to  solve  local  problems! 


SHORT-CIRCUIT 


Anew  YORK  publicity  firm  has  issued  a  pro¬ 
motion  letter  in  which  it  boasts  that  it  h 
responsible  for  the  following  feats: 

Campaign  of  the  National  Confectioners’  Associa¬ 
tion  to  stop  the  antagonistic  advertising  of  Ludo 
Strike  cigarettes. 

The  intrcxluction  of  the  Austin  car,  “resulting  in 
$37,000,000  of  orders.” 

Campaign  to  promote  cleanliness,  paid  for  by  soap 
dealers. 

“Campaign  which  has  doubled  the  sale  of  oil  heat¬ 
ing  equipment.” 

Promotion  of  glycerine  as  an  anti-freeze. 
Campaign  against  “bcxitleg”  motor  oils,  paid  fof 
by  oil  companies,  and  other  "successes.” 

The  crafty  press  agents  say,  of  course,  that  the.v 
merely  “fertilize  the  ground  for  advertising.”  Thf 
truth  is  that  their  business  depends  upon  easy  editor 
ship  and  that  every  account  they  take  short-circuits 
paid  advertising. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JOHN  C.  SHAFFER,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  Mrs.  Shaf¬ 
fer  are  at  the  Ambassador  in  Los  Angeles 
for  a  month. 

\V  V.  Tanner,  publisher  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  is  occupying  a  new 
MO  000  residence  recently  completed  for 
in  Laurelhurst,  east  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  District,  on  Lake  Washington. 

Gardner  Cowlesh,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  Iowa  Society  at  an 
outdoor  gathering  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowles  are  on  a  trip 
through  the  western  states. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  in 
Bermuda. 

Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear,  editor  and  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Jersey  City  (N. 
J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Dear,  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Helen,  to  Irving  Morton  Plant, 
of  Boston. 

Qaude  G.  Bowers,  editorial  writer  for 
the  York  Evening  World  spoke  on 
religious  liberty  in  Mechanics  Hall,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  last  week,  and  also  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  at  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  H.  Murphy  are 
the  parents  of  a  son,  born  March  13.  Mr. 
Kingsley  is  an  officer  and  stockholder 
of  the  Minfieapolis  Tribune. 

Dempster  W.  IfTt,  publisher  of  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union,  who  suf¬ 
fered  a  cerebal  hemorrhage  March  1,  is 
recovering. 

Thurman  Miller,  president  of  the 
Wilmington  (O.)  Daily  News-Journal 
was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  safety 
dinner  of  the  Donner  Steel  Company  in 
Buffalo,  March  15. 

E  D.  Corson,  publisher  of  the  Lock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and  Journal,  is 
leaving  this  week  end  with  Mrs.  Corson 
to  spend  several  weeks  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  son  of  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer,  is 
the  author  of  a  book,  “Clash  of  Angels," 
which  is  just  off  the  press.  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels  was  with  his  father  in  the  newspaper 
business  in  Raleigh  until  a  few  years 
ago.  He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

Francis  S.  Harmon,  publisher  of  the 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American,  and 
president  of  the  national  council  of  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  ad¬ 
dressed  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors 
and  trustees  of  the  new  Orleans 
y.  M.  C.  A. 

Ogden  Reid,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid 
are  spending  a  short  vacation  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
T^ON  U.  BRIDGE,  advertising  manager 
^  of  the  liuiianapolis  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  of  DePauw  University  last 
week. 

D.  E.  Lambourne,  auditor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  has  been  spending  two 
weeks  in  Los  Angeles  on  a  vacation, 
making  the  trip  by  airplane. 

D.  P.  Thomas  who  has  been  with  The 
n^terner.  Salt  Lake  City  monthly,  has 
b^  appointed  classified  manager  of  the 
oo/t  Lake  Telegram,  succeeding  Harold 
lUndall  who  has  been  transfered  to  the 
display  department. 

Roy  A.  Peck,  formerly  of  the  Cuba 
(N.Y.)  Patriot,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Bath  (N.Y.)  Adi’ocate  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  both  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  work  in  the  absence  of  the  publisher. 
W  M.  I^ndon,  who  will  devote  most  of 
his  time  to  other  activities. 

S.  A.  Coffey,  credit  manager  for  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  has  been  elected 
s  director  of  the  Blair  County  Retail 
Credit  Men’s  Bureau. 

Forrest  H.  Graves  of  the  advertising 
department,  /.eviston  (Me.)  Sun-Joumal, 
*nd  formerly  with  the  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard  and  Mercury,  has 
joined  a  Boston  advertising  agency. 


Robert  W.  Hastings,  former  display 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  joined  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  advertising  staff. 

Herbert  L.  Thomas,  Jr.,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Jcnimal,  and  Mrs.  Thomas,  are 
parents  of  a  daughter  born  recently. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

D.  CHANDLER,  managing  editor 
•  of  the  Seattle  Times,  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  an  illness.  During  his  absence 
Carl  E.  Brazier  is  acting  managing 
editor. 

Gerald  E.  Tetley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Danznlle  (Va.)  Bee,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  several  weeks’  illness. 

C.  J.  Cash,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Atuimosa  (la.)  Journal,  has  leased 
the  business  from  his  father,  C.  J.  Cash, 
and  has  taken  full  charge.  Mr.  Cash 
is  retiring  after  fifteen  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  will  devote  his  time  to  his 
law  practice. 

George  K.  Barry,  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  (L.I.)  Record,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Richmond  Hill  Board 
of  Trade  recently. 

Irl  S.  MeSherry,  Oregon  newspaper 
man,  has  been  named  private  secretary 
to  A.  W.  Norblad,  governor  of  that 
state.  Mr.  MeSherry  formerly  was 
part  owner  of  the  McMinnville  Tele¬ 
phone-Register  and  the  Tillamook  Head¬ 
light,  and  from  1926  to  1928  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Saletn  Statesman. 

Harlan  S.  Miller,  conductor  of  the 
column  “Over  the  Coffee’’  in  the  Des 
.Moines  (la.)  Register,  is  now  broad¬ 
casting  a  weekly  half-hour  program  for 
Tone  Bros.’  (jld  Golden  Coffee  over 
Station  WHO. 

Ned  Chew,  reporter  for  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  copy  desk. 

Henry  L.  Daily  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
newspaper  man  of  27  years’  experience 
and  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Boston 
American,  has  been  appointed  registrar 
of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  by 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  of  Boston. 

Edward  Price  Bell,  editorial  commis¬ 
sioner  and  dean  of  the  foreign  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  who  is  now  at¬ 
tending  the  five-power  naval  conference, 
spoke  over  the  radio  from  London 
Thursday  night,  March  13,  outlining  the 
policies  and  demands  of  the  nations 
concerned. 

Earl  Almquist,  copy  reader  for  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Robert  F.  Bullard,  formerly  of  the 
staff  and  copy  desk  of  the  Indianapolis 
.Star,  has  joined  the  WKBF  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  Indianapolis  as  continuity  writer. 

Miss  Collie  Cullen,  feature  writer  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Sunday  Repub¬ 
lican,  has  returned  from  New  York 
where  she  interviewed  Rudy  Vallee. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


DWARD  E.  Brodie,  prominent  in 
Oregon  newspaper  circles  and  at 
one  time  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  taking 
another  excur¬ 
sion  from  jour¬ 
nalism  into  the 
diplomatic  serv- 
i  c  e.  On  the 
recommendation 
of  Oregon’s  con¬ 
gressional  dele¬ 
gation  Mr.  Bro¬ 
die  was  appointed 
as  U.  S.  Minis¬ 
ter  to  Finland 
and  the  nomina¬ 
tion  has  been 
confirmed  by  the 
senate.  He  will  assume  his  post  soon. 

Mr.  Brodie  is  one  of  the  most  active 
figures  in  Oregon  journalism.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  State  Editorial 
Association  and  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  annual  Oregon  Newspaper  (Con¬ 
ference.  He  is  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Oregon  City  Enterprise  and  retained 
ownership  of  the  newspaper  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  Minister  to  Siam  under  appoint¬ 
ment  of  President  Harding.  He  is  re¬ 
taining  ownership  of  the  paper  under  his 
present  appointment  and  will  leave  it 
in  the  hands  of  his  assistants  who  will 
operate  it  during  his  absence. 

Mrs.  Brodie  will  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Finland,  as  will  a  daughter. 
Their  son,  George,  will  remain  in  Ore¬ 
gon  City  and  help  run  the  Enterprise. 


John  A.  Cluney,  sports  editor  of  the 
IVatcrbuey  (Conn.)  Democrat,  spoke 
before  the  Washington  Hill  Community 
Club  of  Waterbury,  March  13. 

William  P.  O’Donnell,  sports  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican  is 
back  at  his  desk  after  a  week  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  where  he  covered  the  national 
high  school  basketball  tournament. 

Margueritte  Stalker,  society  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  returned  last  week 
from  a  vacation  in  Florida. 

Napoleon  A.  Masse,  registrar  of  voters 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  former  news¬ 
paper  man  in  that  city,  has  joined  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  as  Fall 
River  representative. 

George  A.  Anderson  for  the  past  ten 
years  with  the  Morgantozvn  (W.Va.) 
Dominion  News,  and  for  the  past  18 
months  managing  editor,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor  of  the  Canonsburg  (Pa.) 
Notes. 

N.  L.  Christensen  has  left  the  Salt 
Lake  City  office  of  the  Associated  Press 
to  head  the  copy  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune. 

(Continued  on  the  ne.vt  page) 


Edward  E.  Brodie 


Ralph  Wolfe 

Animal  Antics 


f  I  This  is  a  children’s  animal  strip  that  is  an 
*  instantaneous  hit  with  adults.  The  animals 
I  Wolfe  draws  are  funny,  and  they  act  in  a 
delightfully  silly  manner. 

I  Notes  for  busy  editors:  G.  H.  Cillis,  rirculation 
j  manager  of  the  Halifax  Herald,  visited  our  shop  for 
conversation  a  few  days  ago.  .  .  .  Three  Boston  news¬ 
papers  use  Fulkerson  features.  .  .  .  Boston  Traveler, 
Andrew  and  Imogene;  Globe,  Hotel  Stenographer; 
Post,  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast.  .  .  .  Rube  Goldberg  is  going  to  Holly¬ 
wood  to  do  a  movie.  .  .  .  The  Pittsburgh  Press,  Cincinnati  Post,  and 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  Joe  Palooka  list. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V,  HcNirr 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cmarixs  V.  McAoam 
General  Manager 


Now  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  BEST  POSSIBLE 
,  TIMES  TO  START.' 


ELLA 

CINDERS 

by 

Bill  Conselman 
and 

Charlie  Plumb 
starting 
March  21 
starts 
Our  Ella 

off  on  a  new  series  of  adven¬ 
tures  with  her  kid  brother 
Blackie  and  her  dog  Rags. 
Here  is  a  sequence  in  which 
you  get  Bill  Conselman’s 
comic  genius  and  wide  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  at  their  best: 
the  combination  of  laughter 
and  tears  that  has  made  Ella 
loved  throughout  the  land. 
Here — starting  March  21  — 
is  an  ideal  time  to  start  Ella 
Cinders  running  —  if  your 
territory  is  open. 

For  Terms,  Wire  Collect 


United  Feature 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 
General  Manager 

MAXIMILIAN  ELSER.  JR.. 
Vice-President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

TiUei  BeRlsteml  in  the  United  Sutes  Patent  Office 
r-onTTlaht.  IWO.  EDITOR  A  PUBLjaUER  CO, 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Mstabhshed  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building— 42nd  Street 
xind  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  30.'>2,  3033,  30S4,  3035  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub~ 
Usher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  manager; 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr,,  promotion  mana¬ 
ger;  George  Henry  Strate,  circulation 
manager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  i/lann.  Associate  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  C. 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  £.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghien-les-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 

R.  J.  Bidwell,  Manager. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January, 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April, 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  cmsi  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  Lne,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
foll^\^s: 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  fl6  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 
Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 

10,180 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6.-363 

11.564 

10,019 

9,546 

7  .9,55 
7,708 

PERSONALS 
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Leo  Sullivan,  recently  with  the  Seattle 
Star,  has  returned  to  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Seattle  Times. 

Mary  Donnelly  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  to  Carlton  K.  Matson,  the  new 
publisher  of  that  newspaper. 

Russell  C.  Henry,  associate  editor  of 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  underwent 
a  second  serious  operation  at  St.  Mary’s 
hospital  last  week.  Fellow  employes 
have  furnished  blood  for  several  trans¬ 
fusions. 

Larry  Hutchinson,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News, 
recently  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune. 

Lind  ford  Crone  has  returned  to  the 
staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  as  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor. 

Robert  Hale  has  been  added  to  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram  sports  department. 

Charles  W.  Houston,  political  writer 
for  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot, 
has  returned  to  his  paper  from  Richmond 
where  he  has  been  covering  the  state 
legislature  for  the  past  eight  weeks. 

Miss  Dorothy  McKay,  club  editor  of 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald,  who  has 
been  on  a  leave  of  absence  during  the 
illness  of  her  father,  returned  to  her 
desk  this  week. 

Ray  O’Mara  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Miss  Virginia  Borgen,  who  has  been 
doing  relief  duty  in  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  for  the  past  four  months,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  West  End  branch 
office  as  society  reporter. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Reitan  Chisholm,  form¬ 
erly  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News 
Tribune,  who  has  been  society  reporter 
in  the  West  End  office  will  leave  at  that 
time  to  join  her  husband  in  Champaign, 
Ill. 

Melvin  Dorius,  head  copy  boy  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  local  staff. 

Harry  Cross,  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  to  address 
the  annual  Varsity  “C”  banquet  at  Col¬ 
gate  University,  Hamilton,  N,  Y., 
March  22. 

Franklin  Mullin  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star. 

Hal  O'Flaherty,  foreign  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  was  called  to  Des 
Moines.  la.,  last  week  by  the  death  of 
his  father. 

Pearl  Gross,  formerly  with  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  for  many  years,  the  Cosmo¬ 
polite  Film  Company  and  Universal 
Service,  the  Hearst  press  association, 
has  been  appointed  associate  editor  of 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 

Witmer  Eberle,  member  of  the  Donora 
(Pa.)  Herald- American  editorial  staff 
recently  addressed  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Men’s  Class  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  Donora,  on  “Newspapers 
and  Publicity.’’ 

Miles  Frederick,  for  several  years 
news  editor  of  the  Lansdale  (Pa.)  North 
Penn  Reporter,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  and  business  manager  of  the  Kuts- 
totL'n  (Pa.)  Patriot,  a  weekly. 

Mrs.  Richard  Wilkerson,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Clarendon  (Tex.)  News  has 
rejoined  the  staff  as  society  editor. 

N.  L.  Wilson,  who  has  been  a  depart¬ 
ment  editor  for  Salt  Lake  City  Trtbwte 
is  now  writing  a  .series  of  special  articles 
on  the  tax  situation  in  Utah. 

Verl  Armstrong,  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
reporter,  has  returned  to  headquarters 
following  a  tour  through  Utah,  Nevada, 
.Arizona  and  California  covering  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  Boulder  Dam  proceedings. 

A.  J.  Philpott  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Boston  Globe,  addres.sed  the  Stoughton, 
Mass.,  Woman’s  club  last  week. 

Ellis  E.  Reed,  in  charge  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  editions  of  the  Newark  Evening 
Nezt's,  and  Mrs.  Reed  are  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Vivian  Louise.  Mrs.  Reed 
has  written  women’s  page  articles  for 
several  newspapers  under  the  name 
Mabel  Grace  Reed. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

A  LBERT  C.  BROWN,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Colorado  Fuel  & 
Iron  Company,  recently  addressed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pueblo  Advertising  Club. 

Hays  MacFarland,  head  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  addressed  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association  of 
Chicago  on  cooperative  advertising 
March  10.  He  also  explained  details  of 
the  Grigsby-Grunow  account,  which  his 
company  directs. 

A  two-minute  silent  tribute  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  former  Chief  Justice 
William  Howard  Taft  by  the  members 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  stood  in  silence  for  that  period 
8t  a  luncheon  last  week  in  the  National 
Press  Club  building. 

Philadelphia  Club  of  Advititising 
Women  on  March  29  at  the  Penn  Ath¬ 
letic  Club  will  make  its  Fame  Award  to 
the  woman  in  Philadelphia  who  has  done 
the  most  outstanding  work  in  recent 
years  in  any  of  the  professions  in  which 
women  are  active.  On  that  date  the 
women’s  advertising  club  will  be 
hostesses  at  a  dinner  of  the  city’s  club 
women. 

A  summer  excursion  trip  through 
Glenwood  Springs,  Grand  Junction  and 
Delta,  Col.,  will  be  made  by  members 
of  the  Colorado  Press  Association, 
July  24,  25  and  26.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  special  train,  which  will 
leave  Denver  July  23. 

Eleventh  District  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  met  in  Alta,  Ga.,  March  21.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  Folks  Huxford, 
Clinch  County  News;  J.  J.  Flanders, 
Oscilla  Star;  U.  L.  Cox,  Baxley  News- 
Banner;  Fr«*d  Ricketson,  Coffee  County 
Progress;  T.  W.  Wrench,  Charlton 
County  Herald,  and  C.  C.  Brantley, 
Valdosta  Times. 

Election  of  Preston  C.  Smith  of  the 
La  Mesa  (Cal.)  Scout  as  chairman  and 
Leafy  R.  Crooks,  Chulavista  Star  as  sec¬ 
retary  marked  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
San  Diego  County,  unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers'  As¬ 
sociation. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

'T'HOMAS  C.  BAT(:HEL0R,  form- 
erly  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  to  Miss  Elsie  Reider, 
of  Flora,  Ill.,  at  Indianapolis,  March  8. 

Johnny  Glahn,  sports  editor,  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Morning  Examiner  to 
Louise  Higgins,  of  Oklahoma  City,  rec¬ 
ently  at  St.  Joseph’s  Cathedral,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Coleman  R.  Bart,  classified  advertising 
manager  for  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune 
to  Miss  Frances  E.  Bateman  of  Tyrone, 
Pa.  They  are  spending  their  honeymoon 
on  a  motor  trip  through  the  South. 

Miss  Coral  Rosalie  Parrish,  society 
editor  of  the  Grafton  (W.Va.)  Sentinel 
to  James  R.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Md. 

James  T.  Carter,  staff  photographer 
for  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  and 
Leader,  to  Miss  Hazel  Mae  (3ourtiiey  of 
Norton,  Mass.,  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
recently. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

JPAUL  WEBER,  of  the  Detroit  office 
•  of  United  Press,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  bureau  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harold  Righter,  resigned.  H.  J. 
Breen  has  been  transferred  from  New 
York  to  the  Detroit  office. 

Edward  Fox,  of  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  has  resumed  his  duties  after  a 
vacation  at  his  home  in  Thomaston. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

CARLETON  D.  JOY,  editor  of  the 
El  Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Valley 
Farmer,  a  weekly,  has  purchased  the 
interests  of  his  associates,  James,  Arthur 
and  Claire  Burke,  and  has  assumed  full 
control  of  the  paper.  Eddie  Gillette  of 
Pasadena  will  ^  business  manager, 
while  Mr.  Joy  will  continue  as  editor 
and  publisher. 

Aubrey  L.  Fletcher,  a  teacher  in  one 


of  the  high  schools  of  Salem,  has  hr—i. 
the  Turner  (Ore.)  Tribune  from  Ln 
Rowley.  “ 

Forest  City  (la.)  Summit,  for  nwr, 
than  50  years  a  weekly,  was  sold  b 
week  to  W.  R.  Prewitt,  for  the  past  p 
years  its  publisher,  by  Mr.  McOnT 
who  had  purchased  the  paper  from 
Prewitt  three  years  ago.  ^ 

J.  A.  Copple  formerly  with  th, 
Clarion  (la.)  Monitor,  has  purcha^ 
the  Milo  (la.)  Motor  and  will  talf 
charge  April  1.  ' 

Purchase  of  the  Clay  (W.Va.) 
senger  by  the  Woodward  Publication 
Inc.,  was  announced  at  Spencer,  \V  Vl 
by  E.  D.  Woodyard.  The  purchase  oi 
the  Messenger  brings  the  number  oi 
West  Virginia  weekly  newspapers  no* 
owned  by  the  company  to  14. 


SCHOOLS 

CCHOL.XRSHIP  certificates  and  gold 
^  scholarship  keys  were  awarded  this 
year  to  these  Indiana  college  students  hr 
Sigma  Delta  Chi :  p'ern  G.  .McComb  and 
James  E.  Dodd,  Indiana  Iniversm 
Joseph  Thomas,  Butler  University;  and 
Robert  Ryker  DePauw  University, 
Yale  Daily  Nrzi's,  undergraduate  news, 
paper  at  Yale  University  at  New  Haver, 
Conn.,  is  conducting  an  undergraduate 
survey  to  determine  the  general  attitude 
of  the  students  at  Yale  toward  the  ISih 
amendment.  William  .\.  Lydgate,  oi 
Schenectady,  N.  is  editor  of  the  News. 

Third  annual  Florida  High  Schooi 
Press  Conference,  was  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  on  March  5  and  6. 
The  Comet,  Gaine.<rville  high  school  pub¬ 
lication  won  the  loving  cup  awarded  by 
the  Department  of  Journalism  for  the 
best  high  school  newspaper  in  the  state 
(^orge  W.  Purcell,  editor  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ind.)  IFor/rf,  addressed  the 
Indiana  I’niversity  .Sigma  Delta  Oi: 
chapter  March  10  on  the  founding  and 
history  of  newspapers  in  the  middle  West 
Edwin  V.  O’Neel,  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  national  president  of  Sigma  Ddta 
Chi,  addressed  members  of  the  news  re¬ 
porting  and  news  editing  classes  of  Indi¬ 
ana  (Zentral  College  at  Indianapolis 
March  13. 

Erwin  Livingston,  formerly  of  the 
staff,  Russelhnilc  (Ark.)  Courier-Dme- 
crat  and  a  son  of  its  publisher,  J.  .V 
Livingston,  has  lieen  elected  to  the  staf 
of  the  Daily  Trojan,  student  journal  a: 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Tenth  annual  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Newspaper  .Association  convention  wiT. 
be  held  in  Boston  .April  24,  25  and  2b 
with  Boston  I’niversity  acting  as  host 
to  representatives  of  twelve  other  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  East, 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

JC.  GRAHAM,  87,  who  is  reputed  to 
•  be  the  oldest  active  printer  in  the 
United  States,  has  left  the  Miner: 
Springs  (Ark.)  Vim  to  join  the  .Wnj- 
nolia  (Ark.)  Times. 

Walter  C.  Grant,  dean  of  the  printer; 
in  Boston,  recently  celebrated  his  946 
birthday.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bostcc 
Typographical  Union. 


FLASHES 


“A  little  further  along  the  street, 
reads  a  paragraph  in  a  news  story,  “i 
bystander  who  was  stopped  by  a  polw- 
man  said  he  was  hurrying  to  get  aW 
from  the  crowd.’’  He  must  have  bee 
just  a  volunteer  bystander;  the  reguh- 
are  content  just  to  bystand. — .Wnf?* 
Cook,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


.A  new  French  importation  is  a  pet; 
fume  named  ‘Un  Moment  Joyeus- 
which  the  helpful  ad  writer  says  mea"' 
“a  joyous  moment,”  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise. — Detroit  News. 


It  has  been  suggested  that,  while  ^ 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  on  tw 
subject  of  paid  testimonials  for  ciga- 
ettes,  it  should  try  its  hand  on 
ticians  who  live  on  prohibition, 
use  it  personally. — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


creE  radio  space  in 

^lES  UNJUSTIHED 


WEIGHTS  UPON  THE  SCALE  OF  NEWS  VALUES 


Complete  Wire  .Reports  of  UNITED  PRESS,  the  Greatey^  World-Wide  News  Sen 


Editorial  in  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jou 
nal  Points  Out  That  Since  Noveltj 
in  Broadcasting  Is  Gone,  It  Should 
Be  Treated  Commercially 


The  Toledo  News -Bee 


NIGH 


rlrtnlty:  Generally  fair  TOfaday  nMht  uih  WednMday;  Mamrbat  jMder  TqcMst  aichf. 


Publi<hins  radii)  programs  in  nevvs- 
naperi  is  never  justitieiV  unless  the  pub- 
isher  is  paid  lor  the  space,  an  editorial 
II  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal, 
March  10,  stated.  'Hie  editorial  fol- 

*°"The  iioveltv  of  the  radio  is  past.  It 
ha'*  become  like  the  billboard,  purely  an 
advertising  medium.  It  is  in  active 
competition  with  the  newspapers  and 
therefore  iicwsiiapers  have  been  forced 
in  self-defense  to  discontinue  printing 
tree  radio  programs.  The  exceptions 
are  those  pajKTS  who  own  or  are  affili- 
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TOLEDO,  OHIO,  TTTESDAT,  MARCH  JC  1*10 


PRIOE  TWO  ( 


iECK'ENER  P~R0Pd«iS 


A  Statesman  Is  Buried —  I  Editori  Note 


A  Gangster  Is  Buried— 

15,000  Massed  Around  Home  as 
Chicago  Gangland  Pay*  Last 
Rcsgects  tp  “Dingbat”  Obertg. 


OCEAN  AIR  SaiVlCE 


8000  Bow  at  Bier  of  Taft  as  En¬ 
tire  Nation  Grieves;  Hoover, 
Wife  Attend  Rites. 


Sayt  Finaney(  lntere$tt  Btck 
Bootleg  Brngi;  Sees  Dear-  ^ 
bom  Conipiracy  I 


12  Ottisrs  SIB  at  La 
I  Rot  by  Unloeking  D 
CruMy  Mado  I 


,  fcl/nUHPrrd*  ] 

'^VVACOJK'Vtreh  'll.  — John  HChnatMt"  OberU.  isncster; 
>  end  politifclan,  was  burled  TuewUp  amid  the  luxurlotn ' 
trapomgs  that  the  underworld  reserres  for  its  moat  colorful 
chieftains. 

Fifteen  thousand,  persons  ipaswd  around  the  small  home 
of  the  "baefc-o'-tha-yardi'’  leader,  who  was  "taken  for  a  nde" ' 
lart  week,  prcsomably  la  rataiiation  (or  hijacking  beer 
StreeU  were  Wack  with  people  for  blocks  around,  as  at  the 
[last  minute  two  pnesu  appeared  and  ttitawed  the  beneflu 
jof  the  Catholic  Church  orer*  ^  - 

PRnRF  .^ITIRTFII 


I  Y[/A8HIN0T0N.  Msrrn  11-1710  naUoo  bore  for, 

I  ^  William  Howard  Taft  was  symObUsod  Twssitay  in  a| 
I  touching  Anal  trlbuU  by  thousands^  eUlsens  of  the  Oapltal  ^ 
I  who  stood,  silently,  in  a  drencbOit  rain  as  the  Anal  boners  j 
I  of  the  state  were  paid  to  thf  departod  chieftain. 

•  ...  ^  I  hours,  those  el  high  and  low  degree  who  had^ 

okv  oemgjd-  >  waited  in  the  rain,  filed  thru  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  past , 
be  sooiwgnw^iljg  catafalque  upon  which  other  prealdeats  lay  in  state  in 
f'e^uTa^  I  Lindoin.  Garfield.  McKinley  and  Harding.  j 

~Sir.?jr»Z,!S:Ttupcc  cinTiny« 


rid.  besides  their  own,  convey  little  in- 
f.irmatioii.  These  deleted  programs  are 
,ii  no  value  to  the  public,  which  nowa- 
(!avs  simply  turns  the  dial  until  the  kind 
of  a  program  wanted  is  found. 

"There  never  has  been  any  justifica¬ 
tion  ill  newspapers  printing  free  pro¬ 
grams  for  radio  advertisers.  If  such 
programs  are  printed,  they  should  be 
paid  for.  National  advertisers  are  com¬ 
ing  to  include  their  radio  programs  in 
their  display  advertisements.  They  can¬ 
not  expect  stories  advertising  the  fact 
that  such  and  such  a  firm  liad  a  new 
billboard  display  or  a  magazine  broad¬ 
side  and  asking  the  public  to  look  them 
up.  nor  can  they  expect  similar  service 
for  radio  announcements.” 


Childrgfl  Bufi  Opwn  by  Stolen^ 
h  Machine  Before  it  | 
Overtiirni 


jMection  of  Successor  for 
Sanford  Creates  Problem 
for  President 


I  Two  Dead.  74  Escape  as  Fire  j 
Sweeps  Steubenville.  0.,  Pit;  . 
I  Buins  Searched 


When  the  funerals  of  William  Howard  Taft,  Statesman,  President,  and  Chief  Justice,  and  of  “Dingbat”  Oberta,  Chicago 
racketeer,  beer-haron,  and  gangster,  occurred  on  the  same  ilay,  the  make-up  editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  played  the 
stories  under  similar  and  parallel  two-column  beads,  separated  by  a  box  which  called  attention  to  the  relative  number 
of  mourners  at  the  Washington  and  Chicago  ceremonies. 


HITS  CAMERAMAN,  FINED 


CAMERON  JOINS  CHICAGO  POST  advertising  manager,  and  with  Rodney 

_  E.  Boone  of  the  Ilearst  newsiiapers. 

New  National  Manager  Long  in  Hearst 
Advertising  Organization 
A.  D.  Cameron  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Post  as  national 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Cameron,  who 
is  a  native  of  Chicago  and  38  years  old, 
started  his  advertising  career  with  the  Rum  runners,  who  have  been  making 
Outcault  Adverting  Company.  He  en-  free  use  of  Founder’s  landing  on  Pe¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  with  the  Chicago  conic  Bay  near  Southold,  L.  I.,  to  un- 
Daily  Journal,  in  charge  of  automobile  load  their  cargoes  during  the  winter 
advertising.  Later  he  was  with  the  Chi-  months,  received  public  warning  forbid- 
rago  Herald  &  Examiner,  in  charge  of  ding  the  use  of  this  dock  in  advertise- 
State  street  department  stores,  furniture  ments  signed  by  Constable  Fred  F.  Booth 
and  piano  houses,  and  women’s  specialty  of  So'uthold  in  several  Long  Island 
shops  on  Michigan  avenue;  with  the  weekly  newspapers,  this  week. 
Washington  Times,  for  which  he  han-  This  was  the  first  time  such  methods 

died  women’s  wear  advertising;  the  of  combatting  the  bootleggers  had  been 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin  Nezt'S,  as  national  used  on  Long  Island. 


PLAN  SPELLING  BEE 


Movie  Official  Resented  Picture  of 
Scene  at  His  Wedding 

Ernest  Westmore,  make-up  expert  at 
the  First  National  Studios,  Hollywood, 
Cal.,  was  recently  found  guilty  on  a  bat¬ 
tery  complaint  made  by  Joe  ^lingo,  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Illustrated  Nrii's  photog¬ 
rapher,  and  was  fined  $1()0.  As  West- 
more  and  his  bride  reached  the  steps  of 
the  church,  following  their  marriage,  a 
process  server  haiwlcd  Westmore  a  sum¬ 
mons  for  contempt  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings.  involving  $1,700  alimony  arrears. 

The  process  server  was  followed  by 
Westmore’s  7-year-old  daughter,  who 
held  out  her  hands  in  apiR'al  to  her 
father. 

•At  this  crucial  moment  in  Westmore’s 
life,  Mingo  tixik  a  photograph  depicting 
the  touching  scene.  Angered  at  this, 
Westmore  knocked  the  camera  to  the 
ground  and,  according  to  the  complaint, 
attacked  Mingo. 


Washington  Writers  Will  Vie  With 
Senators  and  Representatives 

Members  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  press  galleries 
of  (Tongress  will  vie  with  each  other  in 
a  triangular  spelling  bee  to  be  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  National  Press 
Club  and  broadcast  over  the  network  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  be¬ 
tween  8.30  and  9.30  F.  S.  T.,  March  29. 

Senator  Simeon  D.  Fess,  of  Ohio, 
one-time  college  professor,  will  act  as 
the  schoolmaster  during  the  contest, 
which,  according  to  Lee  Poe  Hart,  of 
the  Ncio  York  Journal  of  Cotnmcrce 
and  chairman  of  the  press  club’s  enter¬ 
tainment  committee,  promises  to  bring 
back  memories  of  the  little  red  school 
house.  The  following  participants  have 
been  invited : 

Senators — Henry  J.  Allen,  Kansas; 
Henry  J.  Ashurst,  Arizona ;  Alhen  W. 
Barkley,  Kentucky;  Tom  Connally, 
Texas;  Arthur  R.  Robinson.  Indiana; 
and  Samuel  M.  Shortridge,  California. 

Representatives  —  Charles  L.  Aber¬ 
nathy,  North  Carolina;  Loring  Black, 
Tr..  New  York;  Henry  Allen  Cooper, 
Wisconsin;  Arthur  M.  Free,  California; 
Edgar  Howard,  Nebraska,  and  Robert 
Luce,  Massachusetts. 

The  press — Carlisle  Bargcr))n,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Ulric  Bell,  Loiiisz-ille 
Courier;  Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  John  Monk,  New  York 
Times;  Byron  Price,  Associated  Press ; 
Floyd  Roosa,  Universal  Service ;  and 
Ray  Tucker,  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
papers. 


ADS  WARN  RUM  RUNNERS 


VIEWED  LONG  ISLAND  FROM  THE  AIR 


BOTTLE  DRIFTS  6,000  MILES 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Tracer,  Dumped  Last 
July,  Picked  Up  Off  Azores 

One  of  the  400  bottles  dumped  at  sea 
last  luly  14  in  an  attempt  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  to  fi.x  responsibility  for 
the  littering  of  Long  Island  beaches  with 
garbage,  has  beaten  all  records  for 
"trips”  made  by  identified  bottles,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  chief  engineer 
nf  the  New  York  Board  of  Estimate. 
The  liottle  was  picked  up  in  February  by 
a  Portuguese  fisherman  in  the  Azores, 
*ke  blue  slip  inside,  offering  a  reward 
of  $1  for  its  recovery  was  sent  to  the 
F.aglc  by  an  .American  friend  of  the 
fisherman.  It  arrived  in  the  daily’s  office 
March  l.s. 

Mr.  Tuttle  made  extensive  experiments 
with  tracer  bottles  in  192.s,  recovering 


DESK  MEN  TO  MEET 

Desk  editors  of  Ohio  newspapers  will 
hold  their  second  annual  convention  in 
Columbus  when  the  Blue  Pencil  Club  of 
Ohio  meets  in  May.  The  exact  date 
will  be  announced  later.  Officers  of  the 
club  are:  C.  H.  Harris,  Athens  Messen¬ 
ger,  president ;  John  A.  Lloyd,  Ports¬ 
mouth  Free  Press,  vice-president,  and 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Ohio  State  University,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Members  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  Murray  Powers,  Marion 
Star;  F.  A.  Woolson,  Nexvark  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  Frank  G.  McCracken,  Belle- 
fontaine  Examiner. 


The  Curtiss-Wright  Flying  Service  of  Curtiss  Field,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I., 
entertained  a  group  of  I.ong  Island  journalists,  March  16.  Twelve  went 
on  a  2.'i-mile  flight  in  a  tri-motored  plane.  Six  members  of  the  party  shown 
above,  left  to  right,  are:  Arthur  L.  Hodges,  associate  editor,  Rockville 
Centre  Nassau  Daily  Review;  Mrs.  Hodges,  Robert  Snyder,  vice-president. 
Sunrise  Magazine;  Dorothy  Lurene  Wheelock,  literary  editor.  Sunrise  Maga¬ 
zine;  Mrs.  Eggleston;  and  Art  Eggleston,  feature  editor,  Nassau  Review. 
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MADE  COLOR  PHOTOS 
OF  OPERATION 

Albany  Cameramen’s  Work  Hailed  at 
Great  Advance  in  Science  of 
Photography — Co-operated 
With  Surgeon 

Natural  color  motion  pictures  of  a 
surgical  operation  made  by  Clifford 
Howcroft,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  newspaper 


WRITERS  TO  CELEBRATE 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  F'oreign  Press  Correspondents 
will  be  celebrated  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Madison,  New  York,  March  30. 
Titus  Eilipowicz,  Polish  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  and  several  Metropol¬ 
itan  Opera  artists  will  be  in  attendance. 
The  occasion  will  al.so  serve  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  Association’s  new  president, 
Emil  Klaessig  of  the  Wolff  Telegraph 
Hureau.  Sydney  J.  Clarke,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  is  secretary. 

CREMO  CIGAR  PUFFERY 
SENT  TO  DAILIES 

No  Specific  Mention  Made  of  Product 
in  Publicity  Release,  But  "Spit- 
Tipping”  It  Called  a 
Menace 


(Milford  Howcroft 

photographer,  and  Charles  Page  are 
being  cr^ited  by  medical  and  film  ex¬ 
perts  throughout  the  country  as  marking 
a  great  advaiKe  in  the  science  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

The  pictures  were  made  as  part  of  an 
experiment  with  Dr.  Harold  A.  Peck, 
surgeon  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Albany,  who  performed  a  Caesarian 
operation  while  the  photographers  made 
the  film  record  in  natural  colors. 

W’ord  was  received  this  week  by  How¬ 
croft  and  Page  from  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  experts  that  their  work  is 
‘‘marvelous  and  further  developed  than 
any  of  the  company’s  own  experiments.” 

Congratulatory  messages  from  sur¬ 
geons,  physicians  and  film  experts  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
received  by  the  two  .Albany  photograph¬ 
ers  since  news  of  their  pictures  was 
broadcast. 

Howcroft,  who  was  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  and  Knickerbocker  Press  for  five 
years,  has  been  conducting  experiments 
in  various  phases  of  photography  with 
Page.  Recently  the  two  went  into  busi¬ 
ness,  known  as  the  Albany  Photo  Sup¬ 
ply  Company.  Howcroft  has  since  done 
some  free  lance  newspaper  work,  but 
most  of  his  efforts  have  been  confined 
to  motion  picture  photography. 

The  color  pictures  were  made  after 
three  weeks  of  detailed  experiments  with 
lighting  and  color  negatives.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  according  to  Eastman  Kodak  rec¬ 
ords,  the  taking  of  moving  pictures  in 
natural  colors  was  possible  only  in 
bright  sunlight  and  with  the  lens  wide 
open. 

Howcroft  and  Page  made  their  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  by  means  of  artificial 
lighting  effects. 

Dr.  Peck  said  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  motion  pictures  of  a  surgical 
operation  had  been  made  in  natural 
colors.  The  Howeroft-Page  films  are 
to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country 
for  use  by  surgeons  in  medical  schools. 

WANT  RIGHT  TO  ADVERTISE 

Cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  are 
again  petitioning  the  Massachusetts  legis¬ 
lature  for  legislation  to  permit  them  to 
spend  their  public  funds  for  advertising 
purposes.  The  city  of  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  obtained  special  legislation  several 
years  ago. 


The  “anti-spit”  cigar  campaign  went 
into  the  free  puff  stage  this  week  with 
the  release  of  a  350-word  story  entitled 
“Shifting  Public  Habits  Bring  Changes 
in  Industries.”  The  publicity  went  out 
to  newspapers  of  the  country,  with  the 
notation  that  it  was  “authorized  by  the 
American  Cigar  Company,  111  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City.” 

No  mention  of  a  specific  cigar  was 
made  in  the  news  release  which  followed 
a  series  of  advertisements  during  the  last 
few  weeks. 

After  relating  how  horse  whips  are 
almost  gone;  blacksmithing  and  wheel- 
wrighting  are  becoming  past  arts;  the 
high-wheeled  bicycle  is  as  extinct  as  the 
tintype,  and  the  celluloid  collar  has  pretty 
well  followed  the  antimacassar,  the  story 
concluded : 

“The  manufacture  of  plug  tobacco  fell 
off  42  per  cent  between  1910  and  192^ 
because  the  public  distaste  for  public 
spitting  was  aroused  against  the  tobacco 
chewing  habit. 

“This  same  distaste,  plus  a  speeding 
popular  knowledge  of  how  germ  diseases 
were  communicated,  bid  fair  at  one  time 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry.  'Then  came  the  sanitary  machine 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  the  almost 
unbelievable  growth  in  their  use.  In  the 
same  way,  spit-tipping  made  the  cigar  a 
menace,  and  its  use  began  to  dwindle. 
Then  methods  of  sanitary  manufacture 
began  to  be  introduced,  notably  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  five-cent  variety ;  _  and 
cigars  began  to  profit  by  what  the  cigar¬ 
ette  industry  had  learned.  Today,  only 
about  half  the  cigars  smoked  in  America 
are  tipped  by  methods  that  insure  against 
spit  contamination,  but  even  this  fifty  per 
cent  improvement  has  brought  about  a 
revival  in  cigar  manufacturing  and  cigar 
■  smoking.” 

WOULD  HONOR  NEGRO  EDITOR 

Cleveland  G.  Allen,  Negro  journalist 
of  New  York  City,  has  nominated  for 
the  third  time  in  ten  years  Frederick 
Douglass,  escaped  Negro  slave,  aboli¬ 
tionist,  publisher,  and  United  States 
Minister  to  Haiti,  for  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Douglass  was  editor  of 
a  journal  called  the  New  Natiotial  Era, 
and  several  other  papers.  If  elected  to 
the  Hall  of  Fame  he  would  be  the  first 
of  his  race  so  honored. 


DISCUSSES  PRESS  AS 
CAUSE  OF  WAR 

Harvard  Professor  in  Berlin  Says  Rus¬ 
sian  Press  Most  Influenced  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  —  Censures  English 
Dailies  for  Anti-Germany  Talk 

“The  Press  as  One  of  the  Causes  of 
the  World  War”  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  given  m  Berlin,  Germany,  March 
14,  by  Professor  Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay 
of  Harvard,  who  is  in  Europe  investi¬ 
gating  this  problem.  The  meeting  he 
addressed  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  Investigating  the  Causes  of 
War  under  the  honorary  chairmanship 
of  the  former  Chancellor,  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Marx. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  press,  the  influence  of 
the  press  and  of  the  public  opinion 
formed  by  the  press  on  governments, 
and  the  influence  of  the  press  of  one 
country  on  public  opinion  in  another. 
Professor  Fay  went  into  the  pre-war 
situation  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Russia.  He  said  he  had  found  the 
Russian  press  most  influenced  by  the 
government  and  having  the  most  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  government,  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  he  found  the  most  free  of 
governmental  pressure,  although  it  exer¬ 
cised  considerable  influence  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  both  France  and  Germany 
the  influence  was  less  marked  in  either 
direction.  Professor  Fay  said. 

He  censured  vigorously  some  of  the 
leading  English  dailies  on  the  ground 
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that  they  had  long  done  their  utmost  fc 
poison  British  opinion  against  Gennauv 
in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  govemoti; 
and  the  obvious  danger  of  such  a  coov 
to  world  peace. 

Treating  the  question  of  bribery  avi 
subsidy,  he  asserted  the  German  Gw 
ernment  apparently  was  the  guiltiest  oi 
attempting  to  pervert  the  foreign  prtst 
though  no  small  sum  of  Russian  mono 
had  been  spent  in  this  manner.  He  de. 
plored  the  susceptibility  of  some  Frenci 
organs  to  bribery. 

NEW  CHINESE  DAILY 

Nationalist  Morning  Paper,  Followii| 
Sun  Policies,  Starts  in  Chica|o 

An  international  Chinese  morninf 
newspaper,  the  San  Min,  began  publia. 
tion  in  Chicago  on  March  18  ®. 
der  the  management  of  Kai  Fong, 
who  was  sent  by  the  Nation^ 
from  Nanking  to  be  the  papers 
first  editor.  The  first  issue  contained  12 
pages,  devoted  largely  to  congratulatory 
matter  and  a  declaration  of  policy.  Sail 
Min  represents  the  doctrines  of  the  ktt 
Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  founder  of  the  republic 
of  China,  and  the  publication  will  stress 
the  problem  of  an  adequate  livelihocid 
for  Chinese,  nationalism  and  democracy 

Although  the  newspaper  is  printed  in 
Chinese,  the  first  issue  contained  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  English  by  Judge  Paul  Line, 
barger,  who  was  Dr.  Sun’s  legal  adviser 
for  eighteen  years. 

Type  for  the  publication  was  made  in 
Shanghai  and  sent  to  Chicago  several 
months  ago. 


New  England’s  Second  Largest  Market 

WHAT  GREATER 
PROOF? 

In  1929,  The  Providence  Journal-Bul¬ 
letin  carried  509,351  individual  classified 
advertisements,  or  more  than  95%  of  the 
total  carried  by  all  Providence  news¬ 
papers. 

This  almost  unanimous  preference  by 
this  class  of  shrewd  buyers  is  proof  posi¬ 
tive  of  the  pulling  power  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin. 
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YONKERS  HERALD  TO  PRINT  COMPLETE 
TAX  LIST  IN  SPECIAL  EDITION 

Will  Carry  27,000  Names  of  Owners  of  50,000  Parcels  of 
Property — 3,700  Photostats  of  Tax  Book  Pages  Made — 

List  Will  Be  Printed  Solely  as  News 

After  five  weeks  of  work,  the  ing  and  auditing  firm  to  alphabetize  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald,  evening  list.  The  photoprints  were  cut  into 
paper,  is  completing  preparations  for  a  strips,  which  were  sorted  into  26 
supplement  of  60  to  70  pages  which  will  receptacles  according  to  first  letters, 
contain  the  full  tax  list  of  Yonkers  for  Then  each  of  these  groups  had  to  be 
1930, — a  list  which  contains  more  than  sorted  before  the  strips  could  be  pasted 
27,000  names  and  more  than  50,000  on  gummed  sheets  suitable  for  linotype 
parcels  of  property,  and  provides  for  copy. 

collection  of  $10,720,028  of  taxes.  _  Composition  began  as  soon  as  the  first 
This  will  be  the  first  time  such  a  list  part  of  the  copy  was  ready.  Two  shifts 
has  been  published  in  Yonkers,  and,  so  have  been  at  work  every  night  between 
far  as  known  by  executives  of  the  paper,  press  time  one  day  and  the  beginning  of 
the  first  time  that  any  newspaper  has  work  on  the  regular  edition  next  day. 
published  in  a  single  edition  the  tax  list  It  was  estimated  that,  even  at  this  rate, 
of  any  large  city.  five  weeks  will  be  required  for  composi- 

The  city  itself  has  only  one  set  of  tion. 
books  containing  this  information.  Title  jhg  Herald  has  published  comments 
companies  and  banks,  wh^ich  would  find  from  numerous  officials  indorsing  its  pro- 
the  hst  invaluable,  have  been  obliged  to  jgct.  The  paper  itself  said  in  its  first 
forego  the  Usk  of  making  copies.  announcement: 

The  tax  list  for  New  York  City  has  Uct  Jc  qc  o 

\ _ _ «•%  Inc  list  is  to  Dc  publisncQ  bs  a  news 

^n  published  in  sections  in  the  Cx  y  ^ 

L?;  available  to  the  public  information  that 
mnrp  than  sfH-ti’nns  the  total  rost  has  impossible  for  anyone  tO 

Ten  Sore  thL  s  ^  fi  tLe^s?^^^^^  ol^tain.  While  thV  city  tax  bo4s  are 
Yonkers  list^will  go  to  all  subscriber!  at  *’“*^*K  records  and  open  for  scrutiny  and 
the  nanlr  the  cxamiiiation,  thcir  contents  are  so 

suppleiient  wdl  b!  s5d  at^  cents,  Ihe  voluminous  that  it  would  require  days  to 

cferw^^^L1r!n^'ed"^^^^^^^  "t“  this^Tme'^Sie  in^r S 

soIh  at  a  ronsiiterahlv  hiVhe^  rmre  Al-  treasurer’s  office  in  Connection  with  the 

thoitcrh  no  niihliV  ann^nnrement  has  been  tax  collections,  and  any  examination  tO 
though  no  public  announcement  has  ^en  individuals  per- 

re^^veJPtw^JtTesT  ^  ™i‘s  on\y  of  limited  time  at  this  peWod 

The  list  Mrili  he  earrieH  as  a  news  ^ea  "lien  the  citizcns  are  most  conccmed 

Inc  list  will  DC  earned  as  a  news  tea-  ♦.!  .  _  *1 

turc,  without  cost  to  the  city  government  . 

The  work  involved  will  make  it  rank  Aside  froin  the  deep  interest  that 
among  the  most  expensive  of  local  news  naturally  attaches  to  the  taxpayers  and 
stories,  but  Frank  E.  Xavier,  publisher 

of  the  Herald,  said  this  week  that  the  CLAIMS  INVENTION 

total  could  not  yet  be  estimated.  _ 

“It  will  be  plenty,  anyway,”  he  said. 

“We  are  expecting  the  interest  among 

our  readers  to  be  at  least  equivalent  to  j 

that  aroused  by  the  publication  of  federal  1 

income  tax  returns  some  years  back.”  '  _ 

A  special  advertising  canvass  on  a  | 

wide  scale  is  being  made  for  the  issue  in  | 

which  the  list  will  be  carried. 

The  list  will  be  arranged  alphabetic- 
ally,  showing  under  each  person’s  name  , 

all  the  real  estate  he  owns.  It  will  give 
his  name  and  address,  lot  and  block  num- 

ber  and  location,  whether  residential,  IH 

business,  or  vacant,  the  assessed  valua- 

tion,  and  the  1930  tax.  .^P 

In  the  city  books,  the  assessments  are 
recorded  by  lot  and  block  numbers  in- 

stead  of  alphabetically  by  owners.  Thus  ^ 

they  cannot  be  used  unless  one  knows  the 

lot  and  block  number  of  the  property  - - 

owned.  A  tremendous  amount  of  labor  .  .,,,  .  .  , 

was  involved  in  making  an  alphabetical  Atgill  g  original 

list  from  these  records.  'T'  HIRTY  years  ago  a  boy  telegraph 

It  was  estimated  that  at  best  it  would  operator  of  Cofleyville,  Kan.,  W.  C. 
take  a  full  month  to  copy  the  material  Atgill,  invented  a  new  type  of  telegraph 
from  the  twelve  great  books  in  which  it  kev  that  more 

is  recorded,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  t^i^n  quadrupled 

tliat  the  books  are  in  constant  use  at  this  the  speed  with 

time  of  year.  Consequently  photostatic  /  which  a  message 

copies  were  made  of  all  the  3,700  pages.  I  _  could  be  sent  over 

Camera  and  equipment  were  set  up  in  4  the  wires, 

a  room  of  the  City  Hall,  and  an  expert  Another  man 

brought  from  the  Eastman  Company  at  *T,  saw  one  of  the 

Rochester  to  adjust  the  camera.  4  instruments,  made 

The  Herald  guaranteed  payment  for  some  changes, 

extra  electricity  to  be  used  and  for  rep-  and  patented  it 

resentatives  of  the  city  treasurer  to  be  over  Atgill’a 

Pfesent  at  all  times  as  custodians  of  the  patent.  Atgill 

tax  books.  sued  but  lost 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  11,  the  - - '*  his  fight. 

Common  Council  approved  the  records  W.  CAtoili.  Today,  Atgill 

and  ordered  the  taxes  collected  as  ap-  chief  operatoi 

portioned.  Then  the  photostatic  work  for  a  telegraph  company  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 
began.  The  next  day,  Feb.  12,  was  a  maintains  a  tolerant  attitude  towards  th< 
legal  holiday,  when  the  city  oflices  were  whims  of  fate  which  gave  credit  anc 
not  open  to  the  public ;  so  the  work  con-  fortune  elsewhere. 

tinned  through  Tuesday  night,  Wednes-  WTiile  somewhat  crude,  Atgill’s  origina 
day  and  W^nesday  night.  At  6  a.  m.  instrument  is  still  in  use  and  he  claims 
Thursday,  after  32  hours  of  uninter-  he  can  send  words  faster  over  this 
rupted  effort,  the  3,700  pages  had  all  been  machine  than  operators  can  receive  anc 
photographed,  and  when  city  employes  transcribe  it.  This  28-year  old  “bug’ 
arriv^  at  the  usual  hour,  everything  was  was  the  first  vibratory  telegraphic  kej 
in  shipshape  order.  to  be  iiatented,  tlie  inventor  claims. 

That  was  only  a  beginning,  however.  With  the  old  keys  the  operator  sen 
It  required  a  full  month  for  an  account-  both  dots  and  dashes  from  the  same 


what  they  pay,  and  the  values,  there  is 
the  great  question  of  equalization.  With 
so  much  discussion  concerning  assessed 
valuations,  comparative  valuations  and 
tax  imposts,  the  information  that  the 
citizens  will  have  given  them  by  this  list 
in  the  Herald’s  columns,  should  furnish 
the  surest  corrective  remedy  wherever 
corrections  should  be  made.  Publicity 
may  well  be  relied  upon  to  do  that.  This 
list  will  supply,  the  information  of  what 
every  parcel  of  property  is  valued  at, 
what  it  pays  in  taxes,  and  who  pays  it.” 

Among  those  whose  commendations 
have  been  published  in  the  Herald  are 
Mayor  John  J.  Fogarty,  former  Mayor 
William  J.  Wallin,  City  Treasurer  Fred 
D.  Breithack,  Tax  Commissioner 
Timothy  F.  Murray  of  Yonkers,  and 
State  Tax  Commissioner  Mark  Graves. 
The  last-named  wrote  in  part: 

“Publicity  which  presents  the  facts 
with  regard  to  assessments,  taxation  or 
any  other  feature  of  government,  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  influences  in  secur¬ 
ing  good  government,  equality  of  assess¬ 
ments  and  sound  taxation. 

“Such  a  publication  permits  each  prop¬ 
erty  owner  to  check  and  compare  his 
valuation  with  that  of  like  properties  in 
his  city,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for 
him  to  decide  whether  or  no  he  is  being 
fairly  treated  by  the  assessors.  Such  a 
publication  as  you  propose  will  be  of  dis¬ 
tinct  value  to  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Yonkers,  and  I  just  want  you  to  know 
that  I  believe  you  will  be  rendering  a 
distinct  public  .service.” 

PLANNING  AIR  SHOW 

The  Denver  Post  is  sponsoring  an  air 
show  April  28  and  29  in  which  44 
planes  of  the  First  Pursuit  Group,  Self¬ 
ridge  Field,  Mich.,  will  engage  in  rnili- 
tary  maneuvers  at  Denver  municipal 
airport.  James  W.  Irwin,  assistant  to 
F.  G.  Bonfils,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Post,  is  arranging  the  event. 


CLAIMS  INVENTION  OF  SENDING  “BUG’ 


Atgill’s  original  sending  device. 


'T'  HIRTY  years  ago  a  boy  telegraph 
operator  of  Cofleyville,  Kan.,  W.  C. 
Atgill,  invented  a  new  type  of  telegraph 
key  that  more 
than  quadrupled 
the  speed  with 
/  which  a  message 

f  _  could  be  sent  over 

the  wires. 

Another  man 
*T  saw  one  of  the 

-5  instruments,  made 

some  changes, 
and  patented 
over  Atgill’s 
Atgill 
sued  but 

^ - his  fight. 

W.C.AT01L1.  Today,  Atgill, 

chief  operator 
for  a  telegraph  company  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
maintains  a  tolerant  attitude  towards  the 
whims  of  fate  which  gave  credit  and 
fortune  elsewhere. 

WTiile  somewhat  crude,  Atgill’s  original 
instrument  is  still  in  use  and  he  claims 
he  can  send  words  faster  over  this 
machine  than  operators  can  receive  and 
transcribe  it.  This  28-year  old  “bug” 
was  the  first  vibratory  telegraphic  key 
to  be  Iiatented,  tlie  inventor  claims. 

WTth  the  old  keys  the  operator  sent 
both  dots  and  dashes  from  the  same 


contact  point.  For  instance  in  the  Morse 
code  the  letter  ‘A’  is  dot-dash.  Each 
operator  had  a  distinctive  touch  with  the 
old  key,  depending  on  the  fraction  of 
time  he  used  in  sending  the  dot  and  dash. 

Atgill  conceived  the  idea  that  if  one 
had  two  contact  points  on  the  key,  one 
for  dots  and  the  other  for  dashes,  with  a 
vibrating  machine  on  the  dot  contact 
arm,  one  could  send  faster.  With  an 
old  watch  spring  he  tried  out  the  idea. 

After  considerable  experimenting  he 
perfected  a  sender  which  would  tick  out 
dots  as  long  as  one  held  down  the  key 
letting  the  sending  arm  vibrate,  his 
fingers  on  the  accompanying  key,  sending 
the  dashes. 

Being  but  a  youngster  of  19  years  at 
the  time,  Atgill  could  scarcely  contain 
his  enthusiasm  and  showed  his  device 
to  the  operator  on  the  other  trick,  who 
after  trying  it  out,  pronounced  it  a  find 
and  urged  him  to  obtain  a  patent. 

This  advice  Atgill  took  and  began 
making  several  of  the  instruments  by 
hand  for  operators  who  ordered  as  fast 
as  they  saw  one  in  action. 

The  patents  on  the  other  man’s  sender 
have  run  out  now  and  Atgill  could  manu¬ 
facture  his  instrument  without  legal 
hindrance  but  times  have  changed  too 
much  and  with  the  new  magnetic  key 
his  sender  has  been  left  behind. 


PLAN  TO  AMEND  Bin 
AFFECTING  NEWSBOYS 

N.  Y.  Circulation  Men  Prevail  Upoi 
Education  Official*  to  Eliminat* 
Jail  Sentence  ProvUion 
from  Measure 

An  amendment  to  the  Webb- Rice  edu¬ 
cational  bill  now  pending  before  the  N'e» 
York  State  l^islature  to  strike  out  j 
provision  calling  for  jail  sentences  for 
officials  or  agents  of  newspaj^rs  permit¬ 
ting  the  sale  of  papers  by  minors  under 
the  age  of  17  after  eight  p.  m.,  will  be 
made  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  between 
educational  officials  and  New  York  Citj 
circulation  managers  last  week. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  invitation 
of  George  H.  Chatfield,  director  of  the 
bureau  of  attendance  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  and  the  news¬ 
paper  delegation  was  headed  by  Jose^ 

J.  Early,  of  the  Brooklyn  Stand^d 
Union,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City. 

The  newspaper  men  listened  to  the  case 
of  the  educational  officials  and  agreed  to 
take  prompt  care  of  all  future  complaints 
concerning  sale  of  papers  at  night  by 
minors  and  to  reprimand  employes  who 
continue  to  sell  wholesale  copies  to  boys 
under  17.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  that  often  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  them  to  control  sales  by  younger 
boys  since  they  obtain  their  papers  from 
older  carriers  who  buy  direct  from  the 
agent. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  school 
officials  expressed  their  determination  to 
amend  the  Webb-Rice  bill  and  thanked 
the  publishers  for  their  cooperatioa  'The 
publishers  declared  it  was  possible  to  set 
up  machinery  to  deal  with  law  infractions 
through  the  association  office. 

The  newspaper  men  present  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Early  were :  Lester  L.  Jones,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association ;  James  S.  Sulli¬ 
van,  circulation  manager.  Daily  News, 
Peter  Bloom,  Daily  Mirror;  ^rles 
Waterfield,  Times;  J.  M.  Scott,  World; 
Louis  hevy.  Herald  Tribune;  J.  C.  Mans¬ 
field,  American. 

ONLY  ONE  AGATE  UNE 

But  It  Doubled  Local-National  Differen¬ 
tial  for  One  Paper  in  A. A. A. A.  Table 

A  difference  of  one  agate  line  was 
responsible  for  causing  the  local-national 
advertising  rate  differential  of  the  Read- 
iny  Eagle  to  be  listed  as  SO  per  cent 
instead  of  25  per  cent  in  reports  recently 
issued  by  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  the  American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Tables 
from  the  latter  report  were  printed  in 
Editok  &  Publisher  for  March  1. 

“I  will  appreciate  it,”  writes  Hawley 
Quier,  general  manager  of  the  Eagle,  “if 
you  will  state  in  your  columns  that  the 
Reading  Eagle’s  national  rate  for  over 
5,000  lines  is  10  cents  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  local  rate  eight  cents,  or  a 
differential  of  25  per  cent  instead  of  50 
per  cent.  The  Eagle’s  milline  rate  for 
national  advertising  is  $2.54  instead  of 
$3.08.” 

At  the  office  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  which  compiled 
the  material  on  which  both  reports  were 
based,  it  was  explained  that  according 
to  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  the 
Eagle’s  10-cent  rate  began  at  5,001  lines, 
while  12  cents  was  given  as  the  rate  for 
1,001  to  5,000  lines.  The  12-cent  rate 
was  the  one  used  in  the  tables  for  5,000- 
line  contracts. 

NEW  CHEESE  CAMPAIGN 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American  are  being  used 
by  Stack-Goble  agency,  Chicago,  in  » 
campaign  on  Brookfield  Cheese,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Swift  &  Co.  The  two  newspapers 
will  carry  a  series  of  full  pages  at  fi^ 
quent  intervals  until  the  balance  of  the 
year.  This  is  the  first  major  campaign 
for  Brookfield  Cheese,  although  other  of 
the  Swift  &  Co.  products  have  bew 
widely  advertised  in  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  First  copy  ran  March  14 
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NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  only  such  service  that 
guarantees  exclusiveness  to  all 
its  clients  in  their  respective 
territories. 


NEA  is  not  sold  in  combination 
with  anything.  It  is  sold  alone. 
It  stands  alone. 


The  only  complete  feature  and 
newspicture  service  subsidiary 
to  no  wire  service,  subsidiary  to 
no  syndicate  and  having  no 
syndicate  subsidiary  to  it. 


Testimonials  by  fathers  of  carriers  as  to  regular  rate  being  1  S/6c.  (Our  boot 
the  benefits  derived  by  their  boys  from  showed  the  regular  rate  charged  witi, 
their  work,  and  statements  from  promi-  the  bonus  allowed).  Another  proviji* 
nent  Americans  attributing  some  de-  was  that  the  weekly  bill  had  to  be  mji! 
velpoment  of  character  or  ability  to  in  full  on  the  Saturday  due  before ) 
their  having  handled  newspapers  as  boys  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
are  among  the  effective  methods  used  "Practically  all  the  carriers  workd 
to  spread  the  message.  hard  on  this.  Three  earned  the  bonn 

Other  methods  of  carrier  promotion  after  the  first  week  and  then  more  ejck 
were  outlined  by  John  M.  Canny,  week.  After  a  boy  had  maintained  b* 
Ottumwa  ( La.)  Daily  Courier,  who  quota  and  received  his  bonus  three  weth 
termed  a  carriers’  convention  a  good  he  was  given  a  new  quota.  At  the  oni 
stimulator  for  the  boys.  of  nine  weeks  the  contest  was  closed 

‘■V\e  held  a  convention  of  our  carriers  with  a  substantial  gain.” 
last  October,”  he  said.  "We  invited  the  C.  J.  Toot,  Grand  Raj^ids  (Mich.) 
carriers  to  spend  the  day  at  our  office  Herald,  discussed  the  advantages  ugj 
with  the  understanding  that  wv  disadvantages  of  changing  from  oftc 

take  care  of  their  transportation  to  and  control  to  indepenuein  system  of  de 
from  Ottumwa.  While  they  were  with  livery. 

us  we  took  them  through  our  plant  and  "So  far  as  I  can  see  the  only  justifia- 
the  inana<'cr  of  each  de,,.u  iniwiii  ...,<ia.iicti  tion  for  changing  from  office  control  fc 
to  them  the  part  their  respective  depart-  in  the  possibility  of  gaining  circulation," 
inents  play  in  making  the  Daily  Courier,  he  said.  “Can  you  increase  enough  to 
In  the  afternoon  sessions,  their  problems  be  worth  the  loss  in  revenue?  Wi 
were  discussed.  The  carriers  were  our  complete  office  control  I  don’t  think  m 
guests  at  dinner  and  enjoyed  a  tour  of  could  have  done  so  in  Grand  Rapids 
the  city  before  the  evening  banquet,  at  With  the  dual  system  of  office  control  in 
which  the  publisher  told  them  about  the  the  better  districts  and  indeiiendent  car- 
importance  of  the  carrier’s  job.”  riers  elsewhere,  we  probably  will.  If  m 

Others  who  spoke  on  the  same  subject  are  so  situated  that  you  can  insist  on  all 
were  Horace  Payne,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  subscribers  paying  the  boys  and  have  no 
and  C.  S.  Connolly,  Kokomo  _  (Ind.)  expense  for  collectors  or  office  records 
Dispatch.  Victor  U’orland,  Vincennes  with  the  subscribers,  you  perhaps  will 
(Ind.)  Sun,  discussed  the  advantages  of  Ire  able  to  reduce  your  expenses  to  a 
a  bonus  nlan  for  carriers  to  keep  them  point  that  will  justify  the  change.” 
enthusiastic  about  their  work.  The  advantage  of  bundle  delivery  to 

"Last  summer  after  a  number  of  con-  corners,  instead  of  having  the  carrier  boy 
tests  w'ere  staged  I  found  enthusiasm  come  to  the  office  for  papers,  was  cot- 
begiiining  to  drag,”  Mr.  Worland  said,  sidered  by  John  Funk,  Danville  (11) 
"I  hit  on  a  bonus  plan  that  worked  well.  Commercial-News,  who  pointed  out  that 
Before  announcing  the  contest,  complete  the  greatest  advantage  was  early  deliveiy 
and  accurate  route  lists  were  obtained;  It  is  not  economy  to  have  the  carrier 
then  a  quota  was  designated  for  each  come  to  the  office  for  his  papers,  he  said, 
route — ten  per  cent  above  the  average  because  of  the  time  lost  in  delivery  undo 
draw  for  the  preceding  few  weeks.  The  that  arrangement, 
following  proposition  was  made :  All  car-  O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director  of  the 
riers  who  turn  in  starts  on  their  own  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  who  was 
routes  and  bring  their  draw  up  to  or  a  guest  of  the  association,  impressed  upet 
above  the  new  nuota  will  receive  a  bonus  the  circulation  men,  in  a  short  address, 
of  l/6c  per  paper  each  week,  or  in  other  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  btai- 
words  will  be  charged  only  1  4/6c,  the  ness  relationships,  as  well  as  honesty. 


CENTRAL  STATES  CIRCULATION  MEN 
ELECT  C.  K.  JEFFERSON  PRESIDENT 


C.  H.  Harmer  of  Cedar  Rapids  and  J.  M.  Bunting  of  Blooming' 
ton  Win  Placques  for  Best  3-Minute  Talks  at  Chicago 
Convention — Carrier  Promotion  Stressed 


(.By  telegraf'h  to  Editow  &  Publishek)  Indianapolis  Star.  For  one  year,  Charles 

Chicago,  March  19 — C.  K.  Jefferson  H.  Harmer,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  Republican  and  J.  M.  Bunting,  Bloom- 
Tribune,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 

Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Mr.  Harmer  was  awarded  the  associa- 
Association,  was  elected  president  at  the  tion’s  placque  for  the  best  three  minute 
spring  meeting  held  here  Tuesday  and  talk  outlining  an  effective  circulation 
VVednesday.  He  succeeds  W.  G.  Mercier  promotion  plan  and  Mr.  Jae  won  the 
of  the  Port  H'ayne  (Ind.)  Journal-  placque  for  the  best  talk  on  an  effective 
Gazette.  Walter  G.  Andrews  of  the  St.  economy  idea. 

Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  Mr.  Harmer  told  of  a  one  day  con- 
was  elected  vice-president  and  James  J.  test  among  his  paper  city  carriers  which 
Morrisey  of  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-  resulted  in  419  new  orders.  Prizes  total- 
News  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  jng  1^0  were  awarded  carriers  in  the 
succeeding  H.  W.  Stodghill  of  the  Louis-  contest.  Mr.  Jae  told  how  his  paper 
ville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  who  saved  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  on  52,000 
has  held  that  office  for  the  last  five  years  letters  promoting  a  new  story.  Rather 
and  before  that  was  president  of  the  or-  than  pay  $104.50,  Mr.  Jae  had  a  stenog- 
ganization.  Mr.  Stodghill  was  presented  rapher  copy  the  four  letters  used  in  the 
with  a  handsome  gift  and  a  resolution  campaign  long  hand  with  India  ink  and 
was_  adc^ted  commending  him  for  his  then  had  engravings  made.  The  compos- 
efficient  and  faithful  work  for  the  group,  jng  room  tacked  the  engravings  on  a 
Probably  the  tremendous  growth  of  pa.ge  of  type  high  base,  each  centered 
newspaper  advertising  in  recent  years  has  in  a  quarter  page.  This  was  of  four 
been  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  letters.  The  total  cost  of  the  52,000  let- 
newspaper  is  most  nearly  in  tune  with  ters  cut  to  $29.90. 

the  high  speed  characteristics  of  this  age,  Talks  and  discussion  at  the  meeting 
Don  Bridge,  advertising  director  of  the  reflected  the  program  of  the  association 
Indianapolis  News,  said  in  commenting  to  raise  the  status  of  the  carrier  in  the 
on  the  occasional  criticism  that  news-  eyes  of  the  general  public  by  giving 
paper  advertising  possesses  such  a  short  people  generally’  to  understand  that  his 
life.  Actually,  he  maintained,  this  is  one  duties  consisted  of  more  than  merely 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  newspaper  delivering  their  papers— that  he  was,  in 
advertising,  the  very  speed  of  the  news-  effect,  a  small  business  man  whose 
paper  making  its  advertising  the  action 
medium. 

He  touched  on  the  subject  of  free  pub¬ 
licity,  declaring  that  it  is  as  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  produce  a  good  newspa^r 
and  a  good  advertising  medium  with  in¬ 
ferior  and  adulterated  news  material  as 
it  is  to  produce  any  other  manufactured 
product  with  inferior  raw  materials. 

To  fulfill  another  of  its  functions  that 
of  “furnishing  that  check  on  government 
which  no  constitution  has  ever  been  able 
to  provide — fearless,  independent  and 
militant  journalism  is  essential,”  Mr. 

Bridge  added.  “Naturally,  the  fearless 
and  militant  newspaper  is  severely  criti¬ 
cized  and  harshly  accused  of  ulterior 
motives  by  the  few  powerful  individuals 
whose  personal  interests  are  affected,” 
he  said,  “but  that  newspa^r  is  almost 
invariably  closest  to  the  daily  life  of  its 
community.” 

The  excellent  results  obtained  by  the 
Indianapolis  News  through  its  safety 
work,  conducted  in  the  city’s  public  and 
parochial  schools  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hoosier  Motor  Club  and  the  accident 
prevention  division  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  were  outlined  by  Ray  S.  South, 
circulation  director  of  the  paper.  In 
order  to  instill  the  safety  thought  and 
loyalty  to  the  school  in  the  minds  of  all 
school  children,  the  News  gives  six  cups 
each  year  to  the  public  schools  and  two 
to  the  parochial  schools.  These  are  given 
to  the  schools  that  make  the  best  safety 
record  during  the  academic  year.  Cups 
are  awarded  on  a  basis  of  points  lost  by 
disobedience  to  any  of  the  safety  rules 
and  regulations.  The  benefits  obtained 
by  the  paper  in  increased  circulation 
have  amply  repaid  the  News  for  its  ef¬ 
fort,  Mr.  South  said. 

Carrier  circulation  contests  have  al¬ 
ways  proved  a  stimulus  if  properly  han¬ 
dled  to  induce  a  carrier  to  solicit  his 
route  for  new  subscribers,  C.  W.  Bevin- 
ger  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  told  the 
circulation  men  in  his  talk  on  “Circula¬ 
tion  Building  Contests.”  Every  boy  loves 
a  contest  and  especially  one  of  competi¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Ralph  Seeman  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  spoke  on  “Building  A  Force  of 
Subscription  Salesmen,”  and  E.  P. 

Schwartz,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register- 
Tribune,  on  “What  I  Learned  About 
Paying  Mail  Solicitors." 

Directors  were  elected  as  follows:  For 
two  years,  James  F.  Jae,  Des  Moines 
Register-Tribune;  J.  F.  Payne,  Fargo 
(N.D.)  Forum,  and  John  McIntosh, 


The  Detroit  Daily  depends  upon  Wood  Dry  Mats 


A  Better  Printed  Paper 
Encourages  Better  Advertising- 


AND  more  of  it!  To  get  better  printing 
i  you  must  get  better  casts  and  they 
depend  upon  deeper  molded  mats. 

Wood  Dry  Mats  will  meet  your 
"depth”  needs  as  they  have  met  the 
"depth”  needs  of  so  many  newspaper 
leaders  of  the  country. 


Birds  and  Flowers 


Spring!  As  blooms  burst 
and  birds  warble  help 
your  readers  understand 
the  rebirth  of  nature  by 
using  our  24  daily  nature 
notes  and  sketches  now 
ready. 
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FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Scorchers 

64  Parting  Powder | 


Moistening 

Equipment 


Cork  and  Felt  Molding  Blankets 


Washinfton,  D.  C. 
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MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


"^-- 


Throughout  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  organiza¬ 
tion  the  policy  of  keeping  an  open  mind  is  paramount. 
Nobody — from  front  office  to  shipping  room — 
knows  it  all.  No  decisions  are  reached  about  any  proj¬ 
ect  or  proposal  until  all  interested  parties  have  freely 
expressed  their  opinions. 

This  is  true  in  engineering,  manufacturing,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling.  It  isas  trueout  in  the  shop  asit  isin 
the  conference  room.  Everyone,  whatever  his  posi¬ 
tion,  is  urged  to  suggest  methods,  ideas,  policies  that 
will  further  the  ideals  of  the  company  In  serving  the 
field  of  graphic  arts. 

A  typical  instance  is  the  suggestion  blank  which 
makes  it  easy  for  operatives  to  express  themselves 
freely.  This  blank  is  available  throughout  the  plant. 


It  is  filled  out  by  anyone — regardless  of  position — 
and  dropped  into  a  box,  unsigned. 

The  blanks  are  carefully  considered  without  regard 
to  the  Identity  of  the  individual  who  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  If  the  idea  has  merit — and  many  of  them 
have — the  individual  responsible  is  discovered  by 
means  of  the  number  on  the  blank  and  on  the  stub 
which  matches  it. 

He,  or  she,  is  then  rewarded  for  the  suggestion — and 
the  Linotype  customer  as  well  as  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  organization  itself  benefits. 

Keeping  an  open  mind  about  everything  has  brought 
leadership  to  Linotype  for  almost  half  a  century.  It 
isoneof  the  basic,  fundamental  policies  this  business 
is  founded  upon. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CHICAGO  r  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
2,  CAN.  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


EEPINC  THE  OPEN  MIND 


IN  BUSINESS 


LlNOTTfC  MCTROILACK  AND  MCTNOLITC 


7 


treasurer. 


An  orderly  and  dignified  exterior,  expressing  the  straightforward 
newspaper  plant  contained  within. 


This  new  plant  for  the 
oAkron  Times  -  Tress  is  but 
one  of  many  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  which  continually 
assert  our  ability  to  economically 
solve  the  many  problems  peculiar 
to  the  publisher's  business  -  -  -  - 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 
Architects 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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PARRISH  TELLS  PLACE 
OF  FASHION  IN  COPY 

It  Helps  Sell  Goods  Faster  Than 
Any  Other  Single  Element, 

He  Tells  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute 

One  of  the  most  willing  and  most  able 
workers  for  results  in  advertising  is 
Fashion,  Amos  Parrish,  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  style  authority,  told 
members  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Institute  sponsored  by  the  Chic^o 
Evening  American,  recently.  Fashion, 
he  said,  has  that  power  that  helps  sell 
goods  faster  than  any  other  single  ele¬ 
ment,  except  her  big  brother,  Price,  but 
when  hooked  up  with  Price  she  makes 
up  a  team  that  can  pull  more  selling 
than  any  other  team  today. 

“Fashion  is  the  thing  people  want. 
Put  fashion  into  every  advertisement 
you  use,”  Mr.  Parrish  advised. 

“The  merchandise  inventory  of  Chi¬ 
cago  stores  is  around  $270,000,000.  That 
means  there  is  that  much  invested  in 
fashion  goods  in  Chicago  stores,  be¬ 
cause  all  goods  are  fashion  goods. 
Fashion  can  sell  anything.  We  find 
many  good  uses  of  fashion  information 
in  advertising,  but  not  often  enough. 

“Another  thing  to  consider  is  that  the 
good  newspaper  does  a  good  job  of  sell¬ 
ing  goods,  a  job  in  proportion  to  the 
way  the  advertisers  use  it  and  deserve 
to  sell  from  their  advertising.  Also  that 
what  is  advertised  is  as  important,  or 
more  important,  than  how  the  advertis¬ 
ing  is  physically  handled.  And  that  an 
advertisement  is  lifeless  unless  its  selling 
heart  is  beating.  An  advertisement 
worthy  of  selling  action  will  get  just 
that  much  selling  action.” 

Mr.  Parrish  emphasized  the  fact  that 
advertising  should  present  an  accurate, 
truthful  merchandising  story,  and  should 
be  as  short  or  as  long  as  its  reader’s 
interest. 

“A  store  advertisment  should  be  accu¬ 
rate  enough  to  please  a  Quaker ;  com¬ 
plete  enough  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive¬ 
ness  of  a  child,  and  so  simple  it  is  under¬ 
standable  by  a  child  or  a  child  mind.” 

Advertising,  Mr.  Parrish  said,  is  a 
very  important  investment  for  any  store, 
coming  immediately  after  salaries  and 
possibly  after  rent  in  a  store’s  expendi¬ 
tures. 

CORRECTION 

In  reporting  the  close  of  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  campaign  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.,  re¬ 
cently,  Editor  &  Publish er  inadver¬ 
tently  used  the  name  of  the  Fayetteville 
Democrat  when  the  Fayetteville  Daily 
Leader  was  meant.  H.  H.  Taylor  is 
publisher  of  the  Leader. 


NEW  PLANT  FOR  SAN  ANTONIO  DAILY 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  new  home  of  the  Son  Antonio  Light,  Hearst  after¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  morning  daily.  The  structure  has  been  started  by  Albert 
and  Ernest  Steves,  who  are  erecting  it  for  the  Light. 


Ground  was  broken  March  14  for 
the  new  four-story  home  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light,  the  first  spadeful  of 
dirt  being  turned  by  Mayor  C.  M. 
Chambers.  Others  present  besides  the 
mayor  were  William  M.  McIntosh,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hearst  daily ;  Albert  and 
Ernest  Steves,  San  Antonians  who  are 
building  the  structure  for  the  Light; 
Eid  W.  Oeffinger,  contractor,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Kelly,  architect. 

With  four  stories  and  mezzanine 
floor,  the  building  will  have  foundation 
to  carry  a  fifth  floor  to  be  added  later. 
Its  style  is  an  adaptation  of  Spanish 
Renaissance  architecture,  chosen  by  W. 
R.  Hearst,  it  was  announced,  in  keeping 
with  his  policy  to  have  buildings  housing 
his  papers  designed  to  reflect  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  traditions  of  their  respective 
communities. 

The  new  plant  will  front  101  feet  on 
Broadway  and  extend  140  feet  east  along 
Fifth  street  to  a  service  alley  in  the 
rear.  The  location  is  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  business  center  of  town. 

The  new  building  will  have  floor 
space  totaling  about  70.0(X)  square  feet. 
Its  fireproof  construction  will  be  of 
brick,  tile,  concrete,  stone  and  steel.  It 
will  have  reinforced  concrete  frame  of 
mushroom  design  with  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  the  heavy  printing  machinery 
without  vibration  of  presses. 

Exterior  finish  of  the  walls  will  be  a 
combination  of  brick,  stucco  and  stone. 
First  story  walls  will  be  of  brick  in 
soft  brown  blends  with  a  black  granite 
base.  Remainder  of  the  walls  will  be 


of  textured  stucco  in  colors  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  brick.  A  special  feature  of 
the  exterior  will  be  the  carefully  mod¬ 
elled  and  intricately  carved  stone  trim. 
Towers  on  each  corner  of  the  building 
will  be  elaborately  finished  with  stone 
and  tile  and  will  have  red  tile  roofs. 

FURRIER  SPENDING  $650,000 

Sum  Will  Be  Spent  by  Boston  Firm  in 
Four  Big  Cities 

An  appropriation  of  $650,000  is  to  be 
spent  for  advertising  during  the  current 
year  by  I.  J.  Fox,  Inc.,  furriers,  Boston, 
according  to  I.  J.  Fox,  president.  Most 
of  this  amount  will  be  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland,  where  the 
four  I.  J.  Fox  showrooms  are  located. 

President  Fox  said  the  sales  volume 
of  the  corporation  is  the  greatest  in  its 
history  and  that  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  this  big  increase  should  go  to 
well-planned,  piersistent  advertising  in 
newspapers. 

“Advertising  is  perhaps  more  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  fur  business  than  to  any 
other  big  industry  of  today,”  said 
President  Fox.  “The  public  needs  much 
information  as  to  the  various  types  of 
skins  and  the  relative  values  of  the  skins 
in  the  different  colors  and  grades. 
Word  of  mouth  publicity  in  connection 
with  such  a  little  known  subject  is  of 
no  value,  but  advertising  on  the  other 
hand,  is  of  great  value,  because  it  deals 
in  the  known  facts  of  the  fur  business.” 


COURTESY  A  REQUISFH 
FOR  CANVASSING 

Learning  Prospective  Subteribsn* 
Names,  and  Elimination  of  Stock 
Questions  Will  Prove  Helpful  for 
Newspaper  Salesman 

A  courteous  affability  and  an  effort  to 
please  in  all  cases  are  the  prime  reqni. 
sites  of  the  model  newspaper  soliator 
and  collector,  according  to  George  I 
Kugler,  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  EojiTr.  ^ 
“How  many  canvassers,”  Kugler  asb, 
“know  and  remember  that  they  haw 
something  to  sell  and  how  to  sell  it’ 
The  average  one  goes  to  a  home  and 
asks  ‘How  would  you  like  to  take  the 
Daily  News?’  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  they  wanted  to  take  it,  they  wouldn’t 
wait  for  the  canvasser  to  come  arouni 
“One  important  thing  is  to  get  the 
name  of  the  party  you  are  calling  on, 
and  this  is  easily  done  by  asking  the 
neighbors  as  you  go  along  as  to  who 
lives  next  door,  etc. 

“When  answering  the  door,  people  lib 
to  be  greeted  by  their  proper  name  as 
‘Mrs.  Smith,’  or  ‘Mr.  Smith.’  In  tb 
case  where  a  woman  answers  the  door 
some  pleasing  remark  or  a  little  flattery 
as:  ‘Is  your  mother  in?’  or  ‘do  you  know 
what  the  up-to-date  women  are  wearing? 
will  make  them  interested  in  yon  and 
they  will  gladly  give  you  a  few  minutes 
of  their  time  to  tell  your  story. 

“Upon  getting  them  interested,  show 
them  a  late  edition  of  the  paper,  the 
front  page  giving  all  the  latest  news  of 
importance;  open  the  paper  up  showing 
the  financial  page,  the  church  page, 
women’s  page,  sport  page,  amusement 
page,  comic  page,  classified  page,  all  con¬ 
taining  news  of  interest  to  some  member 
of  the  family.” 

21-COLUMN  LEGAL  AD 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
legal  advertisement,  21  columns  of  text 
matter,  was  published  in  the  IVeIck 
(W.Va.)  Daily  News  last  week.  It  was 
the  notice  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railway  that  it  will  make  application 
to  condemn  several  tracts  of  land 
incident  to  the  proposed  building  of  an 
extension  of  the  railroad. 

SOUTHERN  WRITERS  ELECT 

The  Cotton  States  Sports  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  in  Monroe,  La., 
recently,  and  the  following  officen 
elected:  Ralph  Brewer,  Alexandria 

Town  Talk,  president;  George _V.  Lof¬ 
ton,  Eldorado  Daily  News,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Edgar  B.  Chestnutt,  Pinebluff 
Daily  Graphic,  secretary ;  Miller  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  Monroe  Morning  Star, 


. 


COL.  McCORMICK 
URGES  NEWSPAPER  MEN 
TO  CATCH  THE  SPIRIT 
AND  RHYTHM  OF  TODAY 


ONE  of  the  features  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which  was  held  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  a  message  from  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  urged  newspaper 
men  to  “tune  to  the  times.” 

Among  other  things.  Col.  McCormick 
wrote:  “It  means  more  than  adding  a  new 
department  or  buying  a  new  syndicate 
service.  It  means  catching  the  spirit  and 
rhythm  of  the  day.” 

The  news  face  on  your  paper  may  have 
been  intended  for  other  days  than  these. 
The  newspaper  make-up  of  today  has 
“out-motored”  the  newspaper  make-up  of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Today  the  reader 
has  more  to  read  than  ever  before,  and 
you  must  make  your  newspaper  easier  to 
read. 


Intertype  IDEAL  News  Face  fits  into 
the  spirit  of  today  while  being  based  upon 
the  most  LEGIBLE  schoolbook  type  faces 
of  both  yesterday  and  today. 

Your  readers  will  instinctively  recog¬ 
nize  IDEAL  News  Face  as  the  most  read¬ 
able  face — plus  the  right  tone  of  “color.” 

Hundreds  of  progressive  publishers 
have  selected  Intertype  IDEAL  News 
Face  because  they  are  finding  that  REAL 
LEGIBILITY  has  circulation  value.  And 
LEGIBILITY  is  but  another  name  for 
IDEAL  News  Face. 

Also :  Intertype  IDEAL  News  matrices 
effect  economies  in  the  composing  room 
and  in  the  stereotyping  room  while  giving 
a  more  readable  and  cleaner  newspaper. 

Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for 
your  FREE  copy  of  the  IDEAL  News 
Broadside  of  Facts. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago,  130  North  Frank- 
A  FEW  OF  THE  lin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220 

HUNDREDS  OF  South  Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto; 

NEWSPAPERS  USING  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 

INTERTYPE  IDEAL 
NEWS  FACE 

New  York  Times  Pontiac  Daily  Press  Bridgeport  Times  Star  Galveston  Times 

New  York  Sun  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  New  Britain  Record  Galveston  Tribune 

Wall  Street  Journal  Philadelphia  Bulletin  Macon  Telegraph  Waco-News  Tribune 

Wall  Street  News  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  Portland  (Maine)  News  Waco  Times  Herald 

Chicago  American  Camden  Daily  Courier  Duluth  News  Tribune  Seattle  Daily  Times 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  Jersey  City  Journal  Minneapolis  Journal  Spokane  Press 

Women’s  Wear  Dally  Canton  (Ohio)  News  Minneapolis  Daily  Star  Milwaukee  Sentinel 

Albany  Times  Union  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Kansas  City  American  Portland  Oregonian 

Elmira  Telegram  Dayton  News  Omaha  World-Herald  Mobile  Register 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  Indianapolis  Star  Milwaukee  Times  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 

Detroit  Free  Press  Davenport  Times  Carolina  (N.  C.)  Times  Montgomery  Journal 

Detroit  Times  Denver  Post  Dallas  Times  Herald  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

Stockton  Record  Galveston  News 


INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  ARE  SMOOTH  RUNNING  ON  ALL  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Set  ill  intertype  Bodoni  Modern  and  ideal  Netoe 


EGIBILITY  OF  INTERTYPE  IDEAL  NEWS  FACE  HAS  CIRCULATION  VALUE 
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BIG  DRIVE  PLANNED  FOR 
NEW  REFRIGERATOR 


Weeklies  to  Be  Used  Extensively  to 
Promote  Superfex,  Perfec¬ 
tion’s  Oil  Burning 
Product 


An  extensive  advertising  campaign  in 
country  newspapers  for  the  Superfex 
oil-burning  refrigerator  is  planned  for 
this  spring  by  the  Perfection  Stove 
Company  of  Cleveland,  according  to 
Norman  E.  Olds,  advertising  manager. 
Addition  of  models  which  operate  with¬ 
out  numing  water  and  of  others  which 
may  be  adapted  for  use  with  or  without 
running  water  has  broadened  the  com¬ 
pany's  sales  field. 

“To  be  of  greatest  value  to  us  in  this 
campaign,”  said  Mr.  Olds,  “a  majority 
of  a  paper’s  circulation  must  be  among 
the  buying  class  in  communities  where 
electricity  at  reasonable  rates  is  not 
available.  If  there  is  no  newspaper 
with  adequate  circulation  among  rural 
homes,  we  will  use  direct-mail  advertis¬ 
ing.  If  we  have  no  distributor  in  a 
county,  we  will  not  advertise  there.” 

The  advertising  will  be  placed  by  the 
Perfection  Company  on  a  co-operative 
basis  with  its  distributors.  Mr.  Olds 
said  the  company  would  welcome  the 
aid  of  publishers  in  getting  distributors 
for  counties  not  already  covered. 


WESTINGHOUSE  CHANGES 


Adam*  Become*  A**i*tant  to  McQui*- 
ton — Zerby,  Davi*  Promoted 

Three  changes  affecting  the  executive 
personnel  of  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  C.  McQuiston,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Marshall  Adams,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  domestic  appliance  depart¬ 
ment,  Mansfield,  O.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  advertising  manager 
with  headquarters  at  East  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Adams  became  associated  with  the 
company  in  1924  after  prior  connections 
with  \\'hite  Motor  Company  and  sales 
promotion  work  in  the  oil  well  supply 
house  business.  He  had  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  company’s  Atlanta  dis¬ 
trict  office  and  later  was  made  merchan¬ 
dising  division  manager  for  the  south¬ 
eastern  territory  and  a  year  later  became 
supervisor  of  utilities  sales  for  the 
southeast.  He  was  transferred  to  the 
Mansfield,  O.,  offices  at  the  beginning 
of  1929. 

A.  B.  Zerhy,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
general  advertising  manager,  becomes  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  production,  and 
R.  R.  Davis,  formerly  an  assistant  to 
Mr.  McOuiston.  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


Placing  Summer  Resort  Copy 

Troutdale-in-the- Pines,  Evergreen,  Cal., 
summer  resort,  has  appointed  the  Eric 
Rogers  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  to  di¬ 
rect  their  advertising  account.  News¬ 
papers  in  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 
will  be  used,  as  well  as  direct  mail.  The 
Eric  Rogers  Company  is  also  directing 
the  account  of  the  Platte  Valley  Fur 
Farms,  Columbus,  Neb.  This  agency  is 
also  handling  the  Omaha  Neon  Sign 
Company,  with  branches  in  Omaha, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Newspapers  and  state  trade  papers  will 
be  used. 


Van  Allen  Agency  Add*  To  Staff 

James  R.  Manning,  identified  with  the 
marketing  and  selling  campaigns  during 
the  past  12  years,  has  joined  the  Van 
Allen  Company  as  marketing  counsellor, 
and  has  been  elected  an  executive  member 
of  the  plan  hoard.  His  headquarters  wil 
he  in  Chicago. 


Varni*h  Firm  Name*  Ayer 

The  Boston  Varnish  Company  has  ap¬ 
pointed  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son  to  handle  its 
advertising  account. 


NEW  CIGAR  CAMPAIGNS 


Atkin*on  Agency  Placing  Copy  for 
San  Felice  and  Opera  Brand* 

A  seven-week  advertising  campaign  in 
several  hundred  newspapers  for  El  Verso 
cigars  and  San  Felice  cigars  is  being 
placed  by  Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  of  410  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Eleven-thousand-line 
schedules  are  t^ing  released  in  both  old 
and  new  territory. 

The  agency  is  also  preparing  5,000- 
line  schedules  for  Bradstreet  Opera 
cigars,  to  be  released  April  1  in  selected 
territories. 

The  agency  announces  it  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising  of 
the  Mink  Producers  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago;  LeMaire,  Inc.,  toilet  preparations, 
of  Chicago;  and  the  Allied  Florists’  As¬ 
sociation  of  Illinois. 

Offices  of  the  Atkinson  agency  will 
be  moved  about  April  15  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  520  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Railway  Account  To  Pre*brey 

The  Frank  Presbrey  Company  has  been 
appointed  advertising  agents  for  the 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Rail¬ 
way.  A.  F.  Sachtleben  will  handle  the 
account. 


Tippit  Lighter*  to  Kenyon 

The  Electracraft  Corporation,  Boston, 
manufacturers  of  Tippit  automatic 
lighters  has  appointed  a  Boston  agency, 
the  Kenyon  Company,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count. 


AD  TIPS 


K.  W,  Ayer  A  Son,  Wasliiogton  Square,  I'hila- 
delphia,  Pa.  I»  aendinjp  newapaiier  copy  on 
Armour  &  Company,  Chlcaf^o. 

Central  Advertiainc  Senrice,  Inc.,  45  West 
45th  atrect.  New  YiM’k.  Now  placing  account 
for  Carlin  Comforts,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Critchilold  A  Co.,  14  Bast  Jackson  boulevard. 
Chicago.  Will  prepare  a  preliminary  list  of 
newspapers  on  the  Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Com- 
pany,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dake-Johanet  Company,  407  East  IMco  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Is  sending  copy  to  a  few 
southern  newsimpers  on  J.  Rtialman  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Ferry*Hanly  Advortiaing  Company,  Ino.,  1110 
Grand  avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  April  and  May  for  the  Exchange 
Sawmills  Sales  Company,  Kansas  City. 

Froexo-Vogel-Crawford.  441  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.  Will  use  metropolitan  news- 
pai>ers,  in  scattered  territory,  on  Cudahy  Broth¬ 
ers,  meat  packers.  Cudahy,  Wisconsin. 

Gerber  A  Crosaley,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.  Are 
using  new’spapers  generally  on  the  Iron  Fireman 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Geyer  Company,  Third  National  building,  Day- 
ton,  O.  Is  sending  large  copy,  to  run  six  times, 
to  a  few  southeastern  newspapers  on  Green  A 
Green,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Crackers.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  the  month  of  April  for  the  American 
Products  Company,  manufacturers  of  Zanol  Food 
Products,  toilet  articles  and  household  necessi- 
ti(^,  (Mncinnatl. 

He&th-Seehof,  Inc.,  211  West  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Fred  W.  Amend  Company,  Chuckles,  Chicago. 

Henri,  Hurst  A  McDona.ld.  58  East  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago.  Will  use  Ohio  newspa|>ers 
on  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  paints. 

Holmos,  Ino.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Is  issuing  sched¬ 
ules  to  newspai>erB,  copy  to  api>ear  once  a  week, 
on  the  Mulkey  Salt  Company,  Detroit. 

Johnson-Dallis  Company,  .^Id  Glenn  building, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Ixiuisville,  Kentucky. 

Kling-Gibaon  Company,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Will  use  a  list  of  new'8pa|)ers  on 
Milnesia  Laboratories,  New  York,  Milnesia 
Wafers.  Copy  will  start  very  shortly. 

C.  Wendel  Muench  A  Co.,  557  West  Monroe 
street.  Chicago.  III.  Is  placing  the  following 
new  accounts:  The  Cunningham  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  dish  w’ashing  machines; 
Foley  &  Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  cough 
medicine;  Joe  Greln  A  J.  Pahls,  Chicago,  manu¬ 
facturers,  Malt  A  Hop  Extracts. 

Myers  and  Golden,  Inc.,  420  I..exington  avenue. 
New  York  City,  Is  placing  the  following  new 
accounts:  Indiana  Quartered  Oak  Company, 
lA)ng  Island  City,  N.  Y'.,  Philippine  Mahogany, 
etc.;  Oxford  Confectionery  Company,  Oxford, 
Pennsylvania,  manufacturers  candy. 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Ino.,  271  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  during 
the  month  of  May  for  the  Zenith  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  of  Zenith  radio  receivers, 
Chicago. 

Georgs  Harrison  Phelps  Company,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids,  Mich.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  the 
Imperial  Furniture  Company,  Grand  Rapids. 

9t.  Paul  Advertising  Company,  06  8o.  St.  Paul 
avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Is  sending  copy  to 
newspapers  generally  on  the  Adlerika  Company, 
St.  Paul. 


Well- 
Somebody  Does! 

One  day  last  month 
(Thursday,  Feb.  13th,  to 
be  exact)  there  were 
ninety — 90 — separate  na¬ 
tional  advertisements  in 
that  one  issue  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch.  That 
beats  the  previous  high 
record  of  88  national  ad- 
vertisements  in  the  issue 
of  Feb.  21,  1929. 

Some  people  may  not 
believe  that  1930  will 
equal  1929  business,  but 
according  to  the  above 
high  record  —  somebody 
does ! 

Utica  must  be  a  good 

place  right  now  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 


Utica  Observer-Dispatch 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Evening  New*  : :  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  : :  Brooklyn  Daily  Eafle 
Olean  Herald  ::  Elmira  Star-Gazette- Advertiser  ::  Elmira  Sunday  Telegram 
Newburgh-Beacon  New*  ::  Itbaca  Journal-News  ::  Malone  Telegram 
Oxdensburx  Republican-Journal  : :  Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier-News  Rochester  Times-Union 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  ::  Hartford,  Conn.,  Time* 


I— Represented  by  J.  P.  McKINNEY  A  SON  —  New  York  —  Chicaxo  —  San  Francisco-^ 
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THE  TAA\PA  TIMES 

recommends 

G  E  Alternating-Current  Drive 
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f 

Jnstalled  in  1926 

^grqest  inthejouth 

Cntirelif  dependable 

sincere 
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d 
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For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
General  Electric  equipment  has  been 
engineered  to  every  type  and  size  of 
printing  plant.  Whatever  your  require¬ 
ments-  press  drive,  press  control,  electric 
type-metal-melting  equipment,  trans¬ 
formers,  switchboards,  anything  elec¬ 
trical — General  Electric  can  meet  them 
to  your  permanent  satisfaction  and 
good  will. 


Motorized  Pdwer 


^Jitted  to  every  need 

200.345 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Sales 


AND 


ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 
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CUSTOMERS*  VIEWPOINT 
IN  UTILITY  COPY 


Edison  Companj  in  Boston,  After 
Independent  Surrex,  Begins  Drire 
for  Public’s  Good  Will — Tells 
Findings  of  Study 


A  new  method  of  promoting  good-will 
among  public  utility  customers  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminat- 


Good-will  Copy  of  the  Eidison  Electric 
Company  in  Boston. 


ing  Company  of  Boston,  as  a  result  of  a 
survey  it  recently  completed  among 
7,000  of  its  customers.  The  survey,  con¬ 
ducted  by  an  independent  organization, 
was  made  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  relations  with  the  public  and 
several  changes  in  policy  were  effected 
after  the  organization’s  report  had  been 
made. 

Then  it  was  decided  that  the  public 
should  know  what  the  company  had  dcme 
and  that  in  the  future  the  customer 
could  expect  certain  things  from  it.  Ac- 
cordii^ly  a  newspaper  schedule  of  ad¬ 
vertising  was  laid  out 

The  first  copy  was  full  page  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  Boston  and  suburban 
papers.  It  gave  an  account  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  and  frankly  admitted  the  condi¬ 
tions  unearthed.  It  outlined  the  steps 
being  taken  to  correct  them.  The  copy 
was  headed:  “We  looked  at  ourselves 
through  our  customers’  eyes.”  The  copy 
and  illustration  was  devoted  entirely  to 
this  one  subject  with  no  other  attempt 
to  sell  merchandise  or  service. 

This  opening  will  be  followed  by  ten 
half -page  advertisements,  each  devoted 
to  a  particular  branch  of  service  offered, 
"rhe  Boston  office  of  Doremus  &  Co.  is 
handling  the  account. 


McClure  Heads  Committee 

W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
Albert  Frank  &  Co.  advertising  agency, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Better 
Business  Bureau  to  tell  the  good  things 
about  Chicago  and  create  confidence  in 
the  city’s  business  life.  The  general  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  movement  is 
headed  by  John  T.  Pirie,  president  of 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 


O’Conuell  Plans  Own  Agency 

It  is  announced  that  beginning  April 
1st,  John  F.  O’Connell,  now  a  partner 
of  O’Connell-Ingalls  Advertising  Agency, 
Boston,  will  open  his  own  agency  at 
Boston  under  the  name  of  the  O’Connell 
Advertising  Agency. 


Preparing  Liniment  Copy 

Nelson,  Duncan  &  Harlow,  Boston,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  through  newspapers  for  Minard’s 
Liniment. 


Maxim  Appoints  Spolen 

The  Maxim  Silencer  Company  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  has  appointed  C.  F. 
Spolen  as  advertising  manager  and  Eliot 
Higgins  as  sales  manager. 


New  Accounts  For  Franlcel  Agency 

New  advertising  accounts  now  being 
handled  by  the  S.  W.  Frankel  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  are: 
The  Newlrause  Galleries  (art  gallery). 
New  York;  Wallace  Day  (auction 
house),  New  York;  Freeman  of  London 
(Old  English  silver  and  reproductions). 
New  York;  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  (art 
gallery).  New  York;  L.  D.  Ford  Cor¬ 
poration  (metal  crafts).  New  York;  Ed¬ 
ward  Prill,  Inc.  (Old  English  silver 
and  reproductions).  New  York.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used. 


New  Furnace  Line 

The  Henry  Furnace  and  Foundry  Co., 
of  Geveland,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of 
Moncrief  Furnaces,  have  added  a  new 
steel  furnace  and  a  line  of  boilers,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  supply  a  heating  plant  for 
every  need.  The  company  uses  newspa¬ 
pers  and  trade  papers.  The  account  is 
placed  by  the  Hubbell  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 


R.  D.  Wood  Appoints  Gray  Agency 

R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and 
Florence,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 
"Mathews”  fire  hydrants,  centrifugally 
cast  “Sand  Spun”  pipe,  valves,  fittings 
and  accessories,  have  appointed  the 
Jerome  B.  Gray  advertising  agency  to 
direct  their  advertising. 


Porter  Opens  N.  Y.  Office 

The  Porter  Corporation,  Boston,  has 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  205  East 
42nd  street.  Dickie- Raymond,  affiliated 
direct  mail  advertising  house,  has  also 
opened  a  New  York  office  at  the  same  ad¬ 
dress.  R.  H.  Smith  manages  both  offices. 


Has  Bakery  Account 

Manning’s  Pie  Bakery,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  appointed  Rule-Williams, 
Inc.  of  that  city  as  its  advertising  agency. 
A  campai^  of  newspaper  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising  is  planned  in  New  England. 


Garth  Joins  McCann 

E.  D.  Garth,  Chicago  newspaper  man, 
has  joined  the  Standard  Oil  group  of  the 
H.  K.  McCann  agency,  Chicago,  as  a 
member  of  the  copy  staff.  He  was 
formerly  with  agencies  in  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago. 


Jenkins  Joins  Bement 

French  Jenkins,  former  vice-president 
of  the  Conely-Kappes  and  Curtis  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  joined  the  Detroit  of- 
five  of  Austin  E.  Bement,  Inc.  He  will 
be  an  account  executive. 


Hetkom  Representing  Agency 

The  Edmund  S.  Whitten  Company, 
Boston,  announces  the  appointment  of 
Clifford  Hathorn  as  special  field  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Maine  with  headquarters 
at  Bangor. 


Gundlech  Convalescing 

K  T.  Gundlach  of  the  Gundlach  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Chicago,  has  returned 
from  Florida,  where  he  was  seriously  ill. 
He  is  now  improving  rapidly. 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— ^it  saves  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Elarhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exdiange  Ave., 
Chicago, 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


ZIESMER  JOINS  WINNINGHAM 


Named  Art  Director  of  Detroit  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency 

C.  C.  Winningham,  president  of  C.  C. 
Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Thedor  Ziesmer  to  be 
art  director  and  James  Henry  Vhay  as 
assistant  art  director. 

Ziesmer  was  art  director  on  the  West- 
inghouse  campaign  which  recently  won 
the  Harvard  Award  for  the  best  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  of  1929.  The  campaign 
ran  in  rotogravure  sections  throughout 
the  country. 

Vhay  has  been  associated  with  two  De¬ 
troit  agencies  and  has  free  lanced  in 
Detroit  and  Michigan. 


Austin  Adding  Delivory  Car 

American  Austin  Car  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  is  adding  a  special  delivery  car  to 
its  line  this  spring,  which  will  sell  for 
about  the  same  price  as  a  motorcycle 
and  sidecar.  Advertising  for  Austin 
passenger  models  is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  month  in  class  magazines,  and  will 
be  extended  into  newspapers  and  general 
magazines  shortlv  afterward. 


Durant  Drops  Advertising  Dept. 

The  Durant  Motor  Car  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  has  closed  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  contact  the  agency  handling  the 
account,  George  Harrison  Phelps  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit.  The  Phelps  Company  has 
opened  an  office  at  109  Fountain  street. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  Oliver  A. 
Wallace  in  charge. 


K.  C.  Agency  Changes  Name 

The  W.  B.  Finney  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Barrons  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  Mr.  Finney  having  retir^  two  years 
ago.  A_  branch  office  is  to  be  opened  in 
the  Union  Tru.st  Building,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  with  E.  B.  Sanders  as  resident 
manager. 


AGENCY  CASE  MISTRIAL 


Peterson's  $50,000  Action  Afsisii 
Remington-Rand  Held  Up 

A  mistrial  in  the  $50,000  damage  action 

of  the  Walter  J.  Peterson  advertisin. 
agency  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  agai^ 
the  Remington-Rand  Business  Servk*, 
Inc.,  was  declared  in  Grand  Rapids  lag 
week  when  Judge  Fred  M,  Raymond 
informed  of  a  social  chat  between  a 
juror  and  a  defense  witness. 

Peterson  asks  $24,439  in  commissions 
which  he  would  have  earned  from  fl* 
defendant  company  for  placing  advertis¬ 
ing  had  he  been  permitted  to  continue 
with  a  contract  which  fixed  a  minimuni 
limit.  The  remainder  of  the  damage  was 
charged  against  loss  by  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  organization  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  that  had  been  built  to 
take  care  of  the  business. 


Lasker  To  Exhibit  Flowers 

A.  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Lord  and  Thomas  and  Logan,  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  exhibitors  at  the 
Central  States  Garden  and  Flower  show 
to  be  held  at  the  Chicago  Stadium  for 
nine  days,  beginning  April  S.  Mr. 
Lasker’s  gardens  at  his  Lake  Forest 
estate  are  one  of  the  show  places  sf 
Chicago’s  garden  community. 


Mortgage  Firm  Names  Frank  k.  Co. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  Chicago,  office, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Title  and  Mortgage  Cob- 
pany,  Chicago. 


Murray  &  Coe  Appointed 

W.  Cushing  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Perfection  dyes  at  Dover-Fox-Croft, 
Maine,  have  appointed  Murray  &  Coe, 
Boston,  to  handle  their  advertising. 


D’Arcy  To  Move 

The  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St 
Ivouis,  Mo.,  plans  to  move  about  April  1 
to  the  Missouri  Pacific  building. 


PROVING  THE  PUDDING 


Claims  for  various  qualities  in  dry  mats  are  easy  to 
make.  To  substantiate  such  claims,  however,  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  story. 

For  Certifieds  we  have  never  indulged  in  claims.  We 
have  preferred  to  work  along  the  principle  that  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  have  therefore 
invited  publishers  to  get  acquainted  with  our  product 
without  being  obligated  in  any  way. 

We  have  called  attention  to  experiences  of  hundreds  of 
our  customers,  but  not  necessarily  with  the  thought  that 
such  experiences  were  conclusive  for  others. 

“To  compare”  has  been  the  watchword  of  our  selling 
talks,  and  it  is  on  a  comparison  basis  that  Certified  Dry 
Mats  have  won  their  place  in  the  dry  mat  business. 

We  respectfully  invite  you,  too,  to  try  some  Certifieds  in 
your  own  plant,  under  your  own  working  conditions.  You 
will  find  that  while  there  are  many  dry  mats  that  there 
is  only  one  Certified. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  H.Y 

fordepenefab/k  shreofyplnq  use  Certified  Dry  f^afs 

MADE  IN  THE  USA. 
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This  “Red”  Business 

With  red  figures  just  around  the  corner  or  right  on  your  ledgers 
this  month,  Mr.  Newspaper  Publisher,  you  cannot  afford  to  set 
up  and  carry  out  any  retrenchment  policy  which  will  cause  busi^ 
ness — advertising  revenue — to  forget  your  medium. 

If  you  have  not  recently  had  to  fight  very  hard  for  your  share  of 
the  business,  you  may  'lick"  yourself,  unless  you  fight  for  your 
share  now. 

Y our  national  representatives  can  tell  you  case  after  case  of  "cur¬ 
tailed  lists"  and  how  they  fight  to  keep  you  on  them. 

You  should  be  able  to  tell  them  that  you  are  fighting  too,  your  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  twice  as  good,  and  its  frequency  should  now 
be  greater  than  ever  before. 

Above  all!  No  retrenchment  should  be  made  in  your  campaigns  in 
your  own  Editor  ^  Publisher  because  all  it  preaches  is  news¬ 
paper  advertising's  value  to  the  agencies  and  advertisers  who 
provide  nearly  95%  of  all  the  national  newspaper  revenue  you 
can  get. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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HELEN  WOODWARD  TO 
WRITE  FOR  McCLURE 


Famous  Advertising  Writer  Signs  for 
Dailg  Articles  Starting  March  30 
— New  Serials  Announced 
by  Syndicate 


Helen  Woodward,  one  of  the  best 
known  women  advertising  writers  in  the 
country,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate 
for  a  daily  400- 
word  article  un¬ 
der  the  title, 
“The  Woman 
Who  Makes 
Good.”  It  con¬ 
siders  women  in 
business  from 
the  personal 
viewpoint  of  the 
author,  and  many 
of  the  past  ex¬ 
periences  of  the 
famous  writer 
are  given.  The 
articles  will  be  released  March  30. 

Mrs.  Woodward  now  writes  the  adver¬ 
tising  copy  for  the  Literary  Guild.  In 
days  past  her  full -page  copy  devoted  to 
popularizing  the  works  of  Mark  Twain, 
O.  Henry,  Kipling  and  others  was  well 
known.  She  is  the  wife  of  W'.  E.  Wood¬ 
ward,  novelist. 

McClure  also  announced  this  week  a 
serial  by  Dashiell  Hammett,  former 
Pinkerton  detective,  called  "The  Maltese 
Falcon,”  with  another  thriller,  “The  Dain 
Curse”  by  the  same  author  to  follow  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first.  Other  new 
serials  announced  are: 

‘Pretty  Girls  Don’t  Starve,  a  serial  in 
diary  form  by  Ethelda  Bedford;  “Frills,” 
by  Elinor  Barry,  illustrated  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  released  April  14;  “Who  Killed 
Cavelotti?”  by  Audrey  Newell,  and 
“Ann’s  Crime,”  by  R.  T.  M.  Scott. 


New  McClure  Release* 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
has  announced  the  serialization  of 
Herbert  Asbury’s  “Carrie  Nation,”  the 
widely  discussed  biography  of  the  noted 
crusader,  for  release  in  April.  A  daily 
short  mystery  story  by  R.  T.  M.  Scott, 
creator  of  the  “Secret  Service  Smith” 
character,  is  also  announced  for  April. 


Miss  Grice  Joins  United 

Miss  less  Nancy  Grice,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Downstairs 
Store  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 
and  more  recently  with  the  Lawrence 
Fertig  Company,  New  York,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  United  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  New  York. 

Join*  Gunnison  Staff 

Miss  Gertrude  Morrison,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Veldown  Divi¬ 
sion  of  International  Paper  and  Power 
Company,  has  joined  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 


Syndicating  Knight’s  Trip 

“Little  Folks,”  a  juvenile  comic  strip, 
drawn  by  “Tack”  Knight  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  Syndicate.  Knight’s  strip  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  the  Tribune  in  February. 


Adds  Local  Cartoon  Strip 

A  local  cartoon  strip,  done  by  Dennis 
McCarthy,  has  been  added  to  the  San 
Francisco  News.  Each  day.  McCarthy 
interviews  some  prominent  San  Francis¬ 
can  and  tells  the  story  in  a  picture  strip. 


Daily  Add*  Comics 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening 
Standard  has  added  another  page  of 
comics,  making  two  full  pages  of  comic 
strips  for  its  readers  each  evening. 


ALBANY  DAILY  BROADCASTING 

The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Tinies-Union  has 
begun  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  from 
station  WGY,  presenting  leading  men 
and  women  in  the  field  of  education, 
who  deliver  IS^inute  talks. 


TO  HOLD  COOKING  SCHOOL 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
will  conduct  its  annual  cooking  school 
in  Mechanics  Hall.  Worcester,  March 
25,  26  and  27  with  Mrs.  Lydia  Flanders 
in  charge. 


BROADCASTING  VERSE 


Miss  George  Elliston,  of  Cincinnati 
Times  Star,  on  Air  Daily 

Miss  Cieorge  Elliston,  society  editor 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  is  a 
radio  artist  as  well  as  a  newspaper 

woman.  Every 
day  she  broad¬ 
casts  a  verse 
over  Station 
WSAI,  the  verse 
being  her  daily 
contribution  t  o 
the  “Every  Day 
Poems”  editorial 
page  feature  of 
the  Times-Star. 
As  a  result  of 
her  broadcast. 
Miss  Elliston  has 
acquired  a  radio 
Miss  George  Elliston  reputation.  She 

had  published 
her  poems  in  several  books. 

Miss  Elliston  was  formerly  a  police 
reporter  on  the  Times-Star  and  has 

filled  many  reportorial  positions.  She 

began  her  daily  poems,  many  of  which 
have  a  distinct  newspaper  flavor,  five 
years  ago.  She  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 


AIDS  HOME  MODERNIZING 

The  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  recently 
instituted  a  Home  Modernizing  Bureau. 
More  than  SO  leading  building  material 
firms  in  Columbus  have  been  organized 
to  promote  modernization  of  old  homes 
during  the  present  season.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  pays  a  fixed  subscription  for  one 
year  to  pay  for  a  minimum  of  a  half¬ 
page  in  the  Dispatch,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Bureau  are  running  tie- 
in  copy.  A  Home  Modernizing 
Demonstration  will  be  staged  by  the 
newspaper  in  April. 


FESSLER  PROMOTED 

Floyd  A.  Fessler  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Seattle  Star,  according 
to  announcement  of  the  editor,  A.  _  J. 
Ritchie.  Mr.  Fessler  formerly  occupied 
a  similar  position  with  the  Portia^ 
Nejvs.  Sam  Groff,  formerly  with 
Western  Features,  a  Seattle  Star  feature 
service,  has  rejoined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Star  and  Neal  Derby,  one  time  office 
boy  of  the  Star,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
desk  in  Western -Features. 


JAMES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

E'rancis  H.  James,  formerly  a  sales¬ 
man  in  the  local  display  department  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Express,  has  joined  the 
local  display  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


ADDRESSES  ST.  LOUIS  CLUB 

Milo  Thompson,  of  Kansas  City,  di¬ 
vision  news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press,  delivered  an  address  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Tuesday, 
March  11. 


JOINS  RADIO  FIRM 

Irving  B.  Coleton  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  and  director  of  sales 
for  the  R.  E.  Z.  Radio  Cabinet  Company 
of  Boston. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SPRINGFIELD  Illinois  State  Register, 
12-page  pink  sheet  section  March  9, 
dedicated  to  the  third  annual  national 
Business  Women’s  Week. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Ez’cning  Post,  1930 
Homecraft  Edition,  tabloid  size,  March 
3,  16  pages. 

Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
Elks  Booster  edition  March  9,  14  pages. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  new  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Company  building 
special  rotogravure  tabloid  section,  16 
pages,  March  16. 


I 


First  paper  in  Texas  in  National 
Advertising  lineage  1929 


pre. 

mi  urns,  contests,  prizes 
or  promotional  schemes, 
the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  Record- 
Telegram  has  amassed 
the  greatest  number  of 
responsive  reader-buyers 
in  the  Southwest,  simply 
because  it  is  a  good 
newspaper 


•  •  • 


25.000 

Reader-Buyers 


More  important  to  you — your  ad¬ 
vertising  charges  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star  -  Telegram  and  Record  -  Tele¬ 
gram  are  fired  square  into  the 
homes  of  125,000  reader-buyers, 
whose  spendable  money  is  $200.00 
greater  per  buyer  than  the  national 
average.  Advertising  charges  fired 
into  a  region  that  produces  $2,000,- 
000.00  of  new  wealth  each  day 
.  .  .  whose  resources  —  yet  70% 
undeveloped  —  attract  2,000  new 
builder-buyers  each  week !  Mes¬ 
sages  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  me¬ 
dium  with  prestige  unapproached 
in  this  region.  This  is  a  territory 
you  cannot  afford  to  overlook  — 
and  by  no  other  means  can  you 
cover  it  so  thoroughly  as  by  the 
Star-Telegram  and  Recoril-Telegram 
.  .  .  “It’s  a  ten-to-one-buy  for  the 
advertiser’s  dollar.” 


Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 

Ifort  tDortl)  EecorO-f eiegram 

AMON  O.  CARTER  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

President  and  Pablisher  Vice-President  and  Adv.  Direeter 

Charter  Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Make  Each  Line  a  “Profit  Line” 

in  the  i - - 

GATTXTT 

^  w  y  J  /“■■'  y'  '  area  profit  loss 

It  can  be  done!  I  \ 


AREA 

PROFIT  LOSS 

"^.V-IRGINIA 

* 

N.CA^Oi-lNA 

TEMNJ- 

&  . 

GEORGIA  ^ 

sn  :-  \ 

F  {.ORtDA 

TOTAU 

A  ’"''■^'2/^11^ _ /  totauI$ 

SK  the  more  successful  \  !■ 

manufacturers  who  adver-  V  Ml 

tise  national  products  in  the  MB 

states  here  represented —  - „  ,  _  j 

how  it  is  possible  to  make 

each  line  a  “profit  line”  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Right  now,  these  same  advertisers  realize  the  advent  of  Spring  means 
a  “picking  up”  of  new  seasonal  activity  in  many  sections  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  South. 

For  example — an  improvement  in  industrial  production  and  gains 
in  factory  employment  are  reported  in  the  Mid-South.  And  signs  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  speeding  up  of  early  Spring  planting  are  shown  by  seed 
houses  and  fertilizer  plants  in  the  Southeast.  They  are  working  over¬ 
time  to  supply  demands  largely  in  excess  of  other  years  at  this  period. 

And  just  as  the  farmers  are  busy  with  their  Spring  planting,  all  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  who  sell  standard  trade  marked  brands — also  are  busy 
with  their  Southern  Spring  “planting” — the  kind  that  produces  “profit 
lines.” 

The  real  secret  of  such  success  is  to  know  where  to  “plant”  your 
ads.  The  national  advertiser  who  does  the  biggest  business  in  the 
South  knows  from  his  records  that  the  Southern  papers  listed  below 
reap  the  largest  crop  of  mass  sales  in  their  respective  territories. 


ALABAMA 

**MobiIe  News-Item  . (E) 

**Mobile  Register . (M) 

**MobiIe  Register  . (S) 

FLORIDA 

**Daytona  Beach  News-Journal . (ES) 

**Pensacola  News  and  Journal . (E&M) 

••Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42.717 . (S) 

••Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  8,685 . (S) 

GEORGIA 

••Augusta  Chronicle . (M) 

••Augusta  Chronicle  . (S) 

••Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

••Augusta  Herald  . (S) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (M) 

••Macon  Telegraph  . (S) 


2,500  10,000 


.06  .055 

.09  .09 

.11(.14S)  .1I(.14S) 
.0^.09S)  .07(.09S) 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

HOraensboro  Daily  News . 

trOreensboro  Daily  Newa . . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

••Columbia  State  . (M) 

••Columbia  State  . (S) 

••Greenville  News  A  Piedmont . (MAE) 

•♦Greenville  News  . (S) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal . (MAE) 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . (S) 

VIRGINIA 

••Newport  News  Times-Hcrald . (E) 

••Newport  News  Daily  Press . (SAM) 

••Roanoke  Times  A  World  News . (MAE) 

••Roanoke  Times  . (S) 

••Staunton  News-Leader  (M),  Leader . (E) 

•*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
ftGovernment  Statement.  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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'  chain  drug  stores  showed  an  appreciable 

CHAIN  STORES  BUYING  increase  in  linage,  but  that  chain  de- 

NEWSPAPER  SPACE  partment  stores  were  off,  and  much 

_  behind  independent  stores. 

^Continued  from  page  5)  W.  ^Randall  Harris,  business  mana- 

_ ^ _ _ I  ger  of  the  AshevUlc  (N.C.)  Citizen, 

^  ri  n  *1,  said  his  paper  had  carried  practically 

the  J  C.  Penney  Company  took  large  adverting  attacking  or  defending 

^  chain  stores,  and  that  linage  had  been 


“contributed  $19,000,000  to  the  pros-  ^‘^“ected  very  Hule  . 

perity  of  Missouri  m  1928,”  listing  the  j^as  encouraged  the 

amounts  spent  in  Missouri  for  merely-  independent  merchants  to  increase  their 
dise,  rent,  advertising  salaries,  and  other  ‘  nnly  a 

expenses.  The  advertisenient  went  on  to  increase  not  worthy  of  serious 

My  that  the  founder  of  the  company  and  consideration.  The  Citizen  has  adopted 
five  dir^tors  were  all  J^cn  in  Missouri.  ^  strictly  neutral  attitude,  taking  the 
In  one  instance  this  advertisement  drew  ^  nthher  side,  but  according  all 
a  hot  reply,  al^  in  paid  newspaper  space  ^^^ies  interested  the  use  of  our  ‘Voice 
headed  we,  the  independent  citizens  of  ^1,^  people-  column.  Our  columns 
Moberly,  and  demanding  to  know  ^^e  open  to  either  faction  when  their 

whether  the  reason  for  buying  Missouri  activities  are  considered  of  news  value 

goods  and  paying  rent  in  Missouri  w^  ^y  our  managing  editor.” 
because  Mr.  Penney  was  born  in  the  LePoy  ^  Herron,  advertising 

I  •  -J  .  t.  •  J  manager  of  the  Washington  Star,  said 

This  reply,  incidentally,  gives  a  good  whatever  feeling  may  be  present  in 


because  Mr.  Penney  was  born  in  the 
state. 

This  reply,  incidentally,  gives  a  good 


hint  as  to  why  most  chain  stores  have  Washington  had  not  affected  the  adver- 
moved  cautiously  in  publishing  replies  to  rising  linage.  Similar  statements  were 
attacks  on  them.  In  this  case  it  was  made  by  E.  F.  Jewell,  business  manager 
stoted  by  the  advertising  mana^r  of  the  ^he  Washington  Herald  and  the 
Penney  Company,  J.  A.  Fitz  Randolph,  Washington  Times,  as  well  as  by  Tr'u- 
that  the  advertisements  were  apparently  p.  Clair,  who  is  in  charge  of  dis- 

inserted  by  the  local  managers,  and  that  pj^y  advertising  on  those  newspapers, 
he  himself  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  ^ome  neighborhoods  of  Washington, 

attacks  must  be  igpiored  rather  than  citizens*  associations  and  others  have 
answers.  ,  «  ^  ,  ,  voiced  their  views  through  neighborhood 

In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  where  a  “throw-away  papers.** 
slight  increase  in  chain  linage  is  re-  Anti-chain  store  papers  are  a  feature 
ported,  many  of  the  stores  have  used  the  fight  in  Georgia.  Three  of  these. 


paid  space  for  replies  to  radio  attacks 
and  other  anti-chain  propaganda.  Re¬ 


in  Columbus,  Macon,  and  Athens,  are 
confined  to  local  circulation  and  depend 


cratly  they  have  used  all  the  newspapers  largely  on  local  advertising.  A  fourth, 
either  to  deny  that  they  can  be  properly  however,  claims  to  have  sold  more  than 
classed  as  links  in  a  merchandising  i,ooo,000  copies  of  its  first  edition,  and 
chain,  or  declaring  that  the  money  they  ^he  publishers  say  they  will  seek  na- 
spend  in  the  community  justifies  public  tional  advertising.  This  unusually  suc- 
..T,  ,  ,  .-M  •  .1  cessful  organ  is  The  Truth,  a  monthly 

In  Minneapolis  a  Break  the  Chains  published  at  Decatur,  a  suburb  of  At- 
Association  was  organized  about  two  lanta.  Distribution  is  effected  by  selling 
mmths  ago.  It  has  broadcast  radio  large  lots  to  merchants  who  hand  them 
talks  attacking  the  chains  and  denounc-  customers 

ing  the  local  newspapers  f^  not  giving  jhe  Truth'  is  owned  by  H.  W.  Nevin 
news  space  to  the  fight.  The  Associa-  Evans,  associate  editors,  and 

tiOT  also  issues  a  weekly  magazine  and  h.  M.  Foote,  business  manager.  Evans 
®.  placards  reading  This  Is  Not  a  ^vas  formerly  advertising  manager  cf 
t^in  Store  for  use  in  independent  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Etiquircr-Sun. 


shops. 

The  result  has  been  to  inspire  replies. 
“These  Are  the  Facts”  is  a  caption  used 
frequently  by  the  National  Tea-Piggly- 


Nevin  was  formerly  a  political  writer 
for  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and  Sunday 
American,  and  previously  was  on  the 
business  staffs  of  the  Miami  Post  and 


Wiggly  organiz^ion  in  answering  such  the  Miami  Riviera.  Foote  was  formerly 
questions^  as:  Do  manufacturers  pack  g  manufacturer's  agent  in  Georgia, 
lesser^eight  packages  for  cliain  stores?  'Pl^e  success  of  the  paper  was  a  sur- 
or  Does  the  National  Tea  Company  prise,  even  to  the  founders,  according  to 


send  its  money  to  New  York  and  Wall 
Street  ?” 

In  one  instance  the  employes  of  a 
bakery  concern  inserted  a  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  headed:  “Employes’  State¬ 
ment  of  Facts.” 


Nevin,  who  said  it  was  being  distributed 
in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

KIMBLE  NAMED  M.  E. 

Leslie  D.  Kimble,  associate  editor,  has 


Los  Angeles  was  one  city  to  report  a  been  promoted  to  managing  editor  of 
steady  increase  in  chain  store  advertis-  the  Corning  (N.Y.)  Evening  Leader. 
ing,  although  there  is  little  evidence  of  The  Evening  Leader  has  had  no  manag- 
a  fight  and  most  of  the  announcements  ing  editor  since  the  resignation  two 


are  based  on  a  straightforward  price 
appeal.  W.  C.  Pfaffenberger,  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Los  An- 


years  ago  of  John  Rolfe  to  become 
general  manager  and  later  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times.  At  that 


geles  Times,  whose  views  were  reflected  time,  Mr.  Kimble,  city  editor,  and  Leon 
by  reports  from  the  other  papers  of  the  J.  McCarthy,  news  editor,  were  named 


city,  said: 

_  “Chain  store  advertising  is  on  a  steady 
rise,  having  gained  approximately  30  per 
cent  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  stimulus  was  given  to  chain 
publicity  when  the  McMarr  stores,  after 
consolidating  with  the  Morrison  Stores, 
entered  this  field.  Then,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Saunders  chain  the  total 
volume  took  a  decided  jump  upward.” 

Queries  by  wire  to  a  number  of  other 
cities  indicated  that  the  chain  stores 
fight  was  “catching  on”  in  spots  and 
being  more  or  less  ignored  in  other  cities 
even  in  the  same  territory. 

W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  News  reported  that  the  contro¬ 
versy  was  having  a  tendency  to  increase 
^e  linage  of  chains,  although  no  copy 
in  defense  of  chains  had  been  offered 
and  copy  offered  by  the  anti-chain  asso¬ 
ciation  had  been  refused  because  of  un¬ 
fairness. 

E.  Thomas,  business  manager  of 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  also  reported 
that  his  paper  was  not  accepting  adver¬ 
tising  used  to  attack  or  defend  chain 
stores.  He  said  chain  food  stores  and 


associate  editors. 

MAKE  A  TEST 
IN  EGYPT 

With  a  combined  rate  of 
.415  cents  a  line  Egypt’s 
Associated  Dailies  blanketing 
Southern  Illinois  give  the 
national  advertiser,  the  ideal 
opportunity  for  making  a 

I  test  in  various  types  of  com¬ 
munities. 


CarbondBle  Fm 
Press 

DuQuoin  Call 
HsrrisburR  IWtstcr 
Marion  Republican 
West  Frankfort 
American 
Eldorado  Journal 
lAwrencerille  Record 


Mt.  Carmel  Republl* 
ran-Re«i8ter 
Ht.  Temon  RaffUtet* 
News 

Murphysboro  lDde> 
pendent 

Benton  Erenlnff  News 
Cairo  Citizen 
Centralia  Sentinel 


pittaburgh 

foat-^azrttf 

IN  1929 

BROKE  ALL  RECORDS 
IN  PITTSBURGH 
IN  ADVERTISING  GAINS 
AS  WELL  AS 
IN  TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

GAIN  IN  ADVERTISING 


1,733,362 


LINES 


Not  only  far  greater  than  the  advertising  gain  of  any 
other  Pittsburgh  newspaper,  but  available  records 
indicate  that  it  is  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  six-day 
daily  newspapers  in  the  country. 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

(6  months  ending  Seft.  30,  1929) 

243,097 

A  Gain  of  10,000  in  6  Months 

About  50,000  more  than  the  total  circulation  of  any 
other  Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper. 

The  Post-Gazette  leads  other  Pittsburgh  daily  news¬ 
papers  not  only  in  total,  but  also  in  city  and  suburban 
circulation. 

pttHburgli  po0t-Olaz?ttP 

Pittsburgh* 8  Leading  Daily  Newspaper 


/ulLczA,^ 


Publisher 
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CIRCULATORS  ELECT 

Vler  president 

l„ler.ute  Group  Pick.  Wa.hington 
Po.t  Man  to  Head  A..ocia- 
tion  at  Penn.ylrania 
Meeting 

Circulation  managers  representing  the 
newspapers  of  five  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  gathered  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Pa  March  17-18  for  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Newspaper  Cir- 
cuUtion  Managers  Association.  The 
orogram  carried  through  two  days,  was 
opwed  with  a  dinner  for  the  directors 
and  officers  and  concluded  in  election  of 
new  officers  and  directors  following  a 
luncheon  for  the  general  membership. 

The  new  officers  are :  President, 
W.  D.  Miller,  Washington  (D.C.)  Post; 
first  vice-president,  W.  L.  Lippincott, 
Atlantic  City  Press-Union;  second  vice- 
president,  John  H.  G.  Kuntz,  Lancaster 
Mew  Era  and  Intelligencer  Journal;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Charles  K.  Blosser, 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

The  following  directors  were  elected: 
Harris  J.  Cullis,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times; 
M.  H.  Murphy,  Morgantown  (W.Va.) 
Dominian-Post ;  George  W.  Statler,  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Grit. 

J.  Boyd  Crumrine,  judge  of  the  Or¬ 
phans’  Court,  made  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  at  the  morning  session.  Round 
table  discussion  of  topics  of  general  in¬ 
terest  completed  the  morning’s  program. 

Walter  R.  Rank,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  discussed  the  problem  of  collec¬ 
tions  from  newsdealers  and  subscribers. 
John  S.  Davis,  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun-Gasette,  spoke  on  the  utilization  of 
industrial  companies  for  the  delivery  of 
bundles  to  points  otherwise  inaccessible. 

paper  prepared  by  W.  H.  Ward,  of 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun  was  read,  deal¬ 
ing  with  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  wire  tying  machines  for  use  in  ship¬ 
ment  of  newspapers.  Mr.  Ward  was 
unable  to  be  present.  George  W.  Man¬ 
ning,  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  News-Tele¬ 
graph,  also  spoke  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  address  of  the  morning 
was  made  by  Robert  L.  McLean,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  His  talk  was 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
newspaper  boys.  He  described  the  fact 
that  such  boys  are  commonly  called 
"newsies”  and  “newsboys,”  and  stated 
that  they  should  be  referred  to  as  news¬ 
paper  boys  or  carrier  boys.  These  Ixiys. 
he  pointed  out,  are  made  to  appear  rough 
and  ragged,  comparable  to  the  city’s 
bootblacks. 

McLean  stated  that  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  is  incorrect,  since  the  boys  are  really 
little  merchants  and  are  deserving  of 
more  respect  and  regard. 

At  noon  a  luncheon  was  tendered  the 
^sitors  by  the  Washington  Observer  and 
Reporter.  George  K.  McCaskey,  82- 
year-old  dean  of  Washington  newspaper¬ 
men,  made  the  invocation.  John  L. 
Stewart,  president  of  the  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  made  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  dinner.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  session  Attorney  John  R.  Mc- 
Creight,  spoke  on  the  status  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  regard  to  compensation  insur¬ 
ance. 

W.  P.  Wilson,  of  the  Observer  and 
Reporter,  Washington,  a  director  of  the 
organization,  was  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  gathering.  He  was  as- 
^st^  by  Campbell  March  and  O.  C. 

local  papers. 

•«  1  meeting  of  the  organization 
^ptember'^*  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in 

CAUGHT  TELEVISION  BROADCAST 

(Mich.)  State  Journal, 
short  wave  amateur  radio 
station  of  Its  radio  editor,  Gerald  G. 
uraiyer’  last  week  received  the  first 

oaacast  television  movies  ever  received 
section  of  the  state.  Granger 
ewed  an  experimental  television  re- 
tuned  in  on  a  broadcast 
trom  Washington,  D.  C.  K.  C.  Park, 
editor  of  the  paper,  also  wit- 
experiment.  The  State  Jour- 
gave  the  story  a  good  play. 


A.P.  OPENS  JERSEY  BUREAU 

Farnsler  Heads  Staff  of  14  Men  at  New 

Headquarters  in  Ledger  Building 

A  new  strategic  bureau  for  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  opened  in  the  Ncivark  Ledger 
building  March  17,  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  serve  the  36  member  papers  of 
the  state.  New  Jersey  service  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  filed  from  New  York.  David 
Fernsler,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
New  Jersey  division  for  five  years  has 
been  named  head  of  the  bureau  with  a 
staff  of  14  men. 

The  Newark  office  is  equipped  with 
three  Morkrum  machines  and  a  Morse 
wire  and  receives  regular  24-hour  wire 
service  from  New  York  headquarters. 
The  material  is  re-filed  for  New  Jersey 
clients. 

Nathan  Goldberg,  who  has  served  in 
various  capacities  on  the  A.  P.  is  state 
news  editor.  Frank  X.  Millman,  form¬ 
erly  telegraph  editor  on  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  State  Gazette,  has  been  appointed 
night  editor,  and  Leonard  D.  Shubert 
and  Ernest  G.  Warren,  of  the  New  York 
office,  have  been  transferred  as  day  wire 
editor  and  state  wire  editor  respectively. 
In  addition  the  editorial  staff  includes  G. 
A.  Phillips,  day  filing  editor;  Chester 
Stroughter,  early  day  editor;  and  Oark 
Lee  and  J.  Brooks  Emory,  day  editorial 


assistants.  The  six  men  making  up  the 
mechanical  and  technical  staff  are  \\ .  F. 
Carter,  chief  of  traffic  dejiartment,  Ben 
Zyncone,  Gabriel  Battino,  George  Wil¬ 
kins,  Herbert  Quine  and  William  J. 
Bonia. 

HOWE  CHAMPIONS  NEW  CAUSE 

Texas  Editor  in  New  York  to  Get 

Action  on  “The  Last  Mile”  Case 

Eugene  Howe,  editor  of  the 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-Globe,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  group  of  Texas  papers,  was 
in  New  York  last  week  attending  to 
business  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Ella 
Blake’s  demand  for  a  larger  share  in  the 
royalties  accruing  from  “The  Last  Mile,” 
a  drama  hit  based  on  the  electrocution 
of  Mrs.  Blake’s  son. 

Mr.  Howe  championed  her  cause  soon 
after  the  play,  which  was  written  by 
John  Wexley,  was  produced,  turning 
down  Wexley’s  offer  for  a  flat  sum  and 
ten  per  cent  of  the  royalties.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  settled  amicably  with  Mrs.  Blake 
receiving  20  per  cent  of  the  royalties. 
The  party  returned  to  Amarillo  early  this 
week. 

The  play  is  based  in  a  large  measure 
on  a  one  act  play  written  by  Blake  while 
he  was  in  the  death  cell  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion.  It  appeared  in  the  American 
Mercury. 


RULES  ON  LIBEL  SUIT 

West  Virginia  Publisher,  Sued  by 
Ex-Mayor,  to  Be  Tried  in  May 

Judge  Warren  B.  Kittle,  Circuit  Court, 
in  the  $20,000  libel  action  of  Thomas  H. 
Cather,  former  mayor  of  Grafton,  W. 
\’a.,  against  H.  H.  Holt,  publisher  of  the 
Grafton  Sentinel,  recently  ruled  on  a 
demurrer,  striking  out  some  of  the  alle¬ 
gations,  but  sustaining  others  for  trial. 
The  case  will  be  tried  in  the  May  term  of 
court. 

The  suit  against  Holt  grew  out  of  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  mayor  made  by  the  Sentinel 
during  the  municipal  campaign  last  spring 
when  Cather  was  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  for  the  fourth  term  as  mayor. 
The  charges  embraced  38  pages,  with 
the  defense  claiming  all  counts  defective. 

Holt  alleged  Cather  was  extravagant 
with  the  city’s  funds  while  at  Helm  of 
the  local  government,  and  used  his  office 
to  favor  friends.  Charles  O.  King,  re¬ 
publican,  opposed  Cather  at  polls,  winning 
by  a  majority  of  over  748  votes  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  accorded  any  candidate. 

APPOINTED  TO  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Martin  Scully,  city  editor  of  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  and 
former  mayor,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  city  board  of  education 
by  the  present  mayor. 


if 

you 

were 
a  space 
buyer 


. . .  and  you  picked  up  a  recent 
copy  of  a  trade  publication  and 
read  every  newspaper  publisher’s 
advertisement  carefully 

. . .  and  there  were  24  of  them 
in  that  particular  issue 
. . .  and  20  of  the  24  were  on  the 
subject  of  circulation  claims  or 
lineage  records 

. . .  the  other  4  featuring  special 
departments,  the  make-up  of  the 


paper  or  editorial  appeal 

. . .  how  much  of  it  do  you  think 
would  stick  in  your  mind? 

...  or  if  you  sat  at  the  space 
buyer’s  desk  and  listened  to  24 
representatives  tell  these  same 
stories,  how  much  would  you 
get  out  of  their  calls? 

...No  wonder  it  is  costing 
more  and  more  for  the  majority 
of  publishers  to  sell  space. 

...  If  you’re  interested  in  in¬ 
creasing  your  lineage  at  a  de¬ 
creased  selling  cost,  let  us  show 
you  how  80  publishers  are  doing 
it  with  Knight  CERTIFIED  MAR- 
KETStudies— and  the  promotion 
service  that  goes  with  them. 


EMERSON  B.  KNIGHT,  tne. 

Certified  ^Market  Studies 


ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS  BUILDING  ^INDIANAPOLIS 
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gijfTmy  ;'by  the  ronnoar>v  We  Keep - 

^^yi^ther  S^l  Publisher. . . . 

— from  JAS.  W.  WORTHINGTON 
MONROE  (LA.)  NEWS-STAR  and  POST. 

.  pJ-ur.  .pj  “p'r.; 

pletely  reverse  his  personal  "P”"®"*  jl  has  just  been 

.Ind  state  that  the  of  the  cleanest  and 

"o^7ldLtirmanr«e7  ev« 

»•  -»> 

"Clean  Circulation  Campaigns. 


(Ehe  Charles  fertloulE  (Eompanii 

Member,  Better  Business  B urea  u  ^ 


Sixth  Floor  Occidtntsl  Buil4in{ 


Indisnofolis.lndluia 


>UR  OVN  VORl-D 

‘  or  LetTbRS  . 


pUBLIC  institutions  are  under  a 
■*•  moral  obligation  not  to  utilize  the 
services  of  press  agents,  Clyde  R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  director  of  the  bureau  of  educational 
service  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  declares  in  an  article,  “Edu¬ 
cational  Publicity  in  Teachers’  College,” 
in  the  February  Teachers  College  Rec¬ 
ord.  Mr.  Miller  criticizes  educators 
who  refuse  to  deal  directly  and  frankly 
with  the  press. 

He  points  out  two  methods  for  an 
educational  institution  to  obtain  news¬ 
paper  publicity: 

First:  Let  one  college  office  prepare  for  the 
press  such  releases  as  are  approved  either  by 
a  central  governing  authority  or  by  individ¬ 
ual  faculty  and  staff  members,  and  have  all 
contracts  with  the  press  made  through  that 
office. 

Second :  Permit  faculty  and  staff  members  to 
have  such  contacts  with  the  press  as  they  and 
the  press  may  care  to  make. 

The  first  method  can  give  assurance  to  a 
central  governing  authority  that  no  news  will 
be  released  which  that  authority  does  not  ap¬ 
prove.  This  method  would  involve  a  violation 
of  academic  freedom  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  history  and  ideals  of  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege.  Or,  permitting  full  academic  freedom, 
such  a  central  publicity  office  could  give  assur¬ 
ance  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  that 
what  was  released  would  Ik-  exactly  what  they 
wanted  released.  But  it  could  not  guarantee 
publication  of  the  articles.  Indeed,  if  these 
were  released  just  as  faculty  members  wanted 
them  to  appear,  it  is  possible  few  would  ap¬ 
pear.  One  can  write  a  story  for  the  pai)ers, 
but  he  cannot  make  the  |>a|icrs  print  it.  If 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  central  imhlicity 
office  knew  what  newspapers  are  likely  to  print, 
he  could  advise  professors  and  college  officers 
how  to  alter  the  articles  in  order  to  increase 
the  possibility  of  their  being  printed.  He 
might  even  write  the  articles  for  them  and, 
with  their  approval,  submit  them  to  the  press. 
Such  a  person  would  be  a  publicity  agent, 
more  commonly  known  as  a  press  agent. 

Many  colleges  and  universities  have  publicity 
bureaus  in  which  one  or  more  press  agents  arc 
employed.  One  eastern  university  publicity 
bureau,  perhaps  the  most  elalwrate  in  the 
country,  was  said,  a  year  ago,  to  have  a  staff 
of  eighteen  trained  persons  headed  by  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity.  The  cost  of  college  press 
bureaus  will  exceed,  in  several  instances, 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  Many  business 
houses  supplement  their  display  advertising  by 
“news  matter”  prepared  or  stimulated  by  press 
agents.  Such  press  agentry  frequently  involves 
censorship  and  usually  results  in  the  "best- 
foot-forward”  tyiK  of  publicity-  Any  private 
institution  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  it.  For 
reasons  which  are  at  once  ethical,  patriotic, 
and  scientific.  Teachers  College,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  technical  right  to  utilize  such  press 
agency,  is  under  a  moral  obligation  not  to 
utdize  it. 

a  a  a 

'^EACHERS  College,  Mr.  Miller  says, 
is  justified  in  having  an  information 
bureau  for  the  convenience  of  news 
writers  and  other  visitors  but  such  a  bu¬ 
reau,  he  adds,  should  not  interfere  with 
direct  contacts  between  faculty  and  staff 
members  and  the  press. — ].  W.  P. 


T  N  the  April  American  Magazine  Will 
Irwin’s  article  “What  You  Can  Learn 
from  New  England”  descrilies  rather 
glowingly  “how  a  great  section  con¬ 
quered  its  own  weaknesses.  .  .  .  Mother 


New  Eitgland  having  calmly  diagnosed 
her  own  trouble  as  a  case  of  outworn 
traditions,  decaying  industrial  dynasties, 
and  out-of-date  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  methods,  has  found  her  own 
remedy  in  blood  transfusion.”  Maybe 
he  exaggerates  the  “vital  transforma¬ 
tion”  that  he  thinks  has  taken  place,  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Council,  but  certainly  he  gives  a 
striking  and  Ixildly  outlined  story  of  the 
main  faults  in  the  industrial  system  of 
this  region  day  before  yesterday,  notably 
the  textiles  and  the  shoe  manufacturers 
and  distributors;  and  he  high-spots  the 
remedies  that  have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Irwin’s  article  and  the  reports  of 
the  Council,  particularly  the  papers  on 
the  use  of  research  prepared  by  the 
Policyholders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  are 
cordially  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
newspaper  men  who  are  working  with 
Chamliers  of  Commerce  or  Boards  of 
Trade  to  improve  local  conditions  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  title  of  the  article  points  that 
moral.  And  by  the  w'ay  a  new  feature 
is  a  closing  editorial  by  Bruce  Barton 
which  points  out  the  morals  for  the 
principal  contributions  in  the  month’s 
issue.  On  this  particular  story  about 
New  England,  he  says  that  “New  Eng¬ 
land  is  doing  more  and  better  business 
than  ever  before.  If  you  haven't  visited 
New  England  recently,  you  ought  to  go 
this  summer,  flood  people,  good  roads, 
a  first  class  ocean.  And  what  golf !” 
Mr.  Irwin  said  nothing  about  the  well- 
organized  promotion  of  the  tourist  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Neiv  Freeman,  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
dated  March  15,  1930,  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest  to  writers  and  editors 
who  have  a  warm  spot  in  their  hearts 
for  the  idealist  and  the  radical.  You 
remember  the  recent  dramatic  sqccess 
in  which  the  rather  stagey  reporter  was 
so  easily  identified  by  the  green  covers 
of  the  American  Mercury  always  pro¬ 
truding  from  his  overcoat  pocket.  VVell, 
George  Jean  Nathan  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  The  New  Freeman.  He 
gives  a  bitterly  unfavorable  review  of 
.Shaw’s  “Apple  Cart”  under  the  heading 
De  Senectute,  saying  that  Shaw  reveals 
himself  to  be  “a  repetitious,  often  banal 
and  quite  tiresome  old  man.”  The  book 
reviews  and  musical  criticism,  as  might 
be  expected  from  this  type  of  weekly, 
are  excellent.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 
in  “Creative  Audiences”  says  that  our 
music  would  be  better  if  its  hearers 
were  more  sympathetic  and  more  ex¬ 
pressive. 

“Booze  and  Business”  by  Jesse  Rains- 
ford  Sprague  in  the  April  issue  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Monthly  speaks  right  out  and  puts 
in  print  the  things  we  all  know  about 
the  part  that  liquor  plays  in  “entertain¬ 


ment”  as  a  subsidiary  of  selling  and 
cultivating  good-will. — R.  W. 

*  «  * 

Avery  stimulating,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  irritating,  book  for  any 
newspaper  man  to  read  is  Charles  W. 
Wood’s  “The  Passing  of  Normalcy.”  Mr. 
Wood  wrote  a  year  ago  or  so  “The 
Myth  of  the  Individual,”  which  was  a 
sort  of  combination  of  Herbert 
Spencer’s  notion  that  society  is  a  biologi¬ 
cal  phenomenon  made  up  of  cells  that 
the  uninformed  call  people;  secondly, 
much  of  the  mysticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  illustrated  by  such  passages  as 
“Na  man  liveth  to  himself  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself”;  and  thirdly,  a  pas¬ 
sionate  approbation  of  modern  Capi¬ 
talism. 

This  new  book  gives  you  the  same 
impression  of  a  blend  of  Christian 
Socialism  with  a  More-than-Bruce-Bar- 
tonish  pious  justification  of  Big  Busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  particularly  amusing  to  read 
“The  Passing  of  Normalcy”  after  read¬ 
ing  “Middletown,”  the  analysis  of  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  made  last  year  by  the  Lynds, 
who  presented  much  more  material  than 
Mr.  Wood,  and  gave  less  interpretation, 
and  what  there  was  was  nowhere  near  so 
hopeful  as  Mr.  Wood’s.  “Normalcy” 
was  President  Harding’s  word,  you  re¬ 
member,  and  this  book  about  its  passing 
is  based  on  the  author’s  study  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  Marion,  O.,  Harding’s  home 
town.  The  study  was  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Corporation, 
“on  the  understanding  that  I  would  visit 
some  small  town  where  there  seemed  to 
be  a  chain-store  problem  and  discover 
what  was  happening  to  human  life.” 
Either  clause  is  a  pretty  big  assignment 
— but  both  of  them !  Too  much  to 
summarize  in  a  review  certainly. 

Normalcy,  the  book  says,  means 
nothing  but  pre-War  conditions,  notably 
a  supremacy  of  the  Family  and  the 
Church,  that  cannot  be  restored — thanks 
to  a  new  era  that  is  less  “dreamy”  and 
more  matter  of  fact,  and  that  is  (oh, 
the  optimism  of  Mr.  Wood!)  approxi¬ 


mating  a  social  justice  and  a  life  nurr 
abundant.  Even  the  leaders  of  the^ 
Business  Idea  don’t  actually  realized 
social  significance  of  what  they  aredo® 
The  chain  store  movement  is  a  sort  ^ 
apotheosis  of  this  new  Machine-Mai 
Culture.  Not  that  the  chains  are  perf« 
in  Mr.  Wood’s  eyes.  They  typify  a. 

passing  of  the  old  friendliness— but  nmd 
of  that  was  a  petty  provincialism.  The* 
don’t  take  the  same  interest  that  S 
independents  did  in  local  charities-fc 
point  that  Mr.  J.  C.  Penney  him^j 
undertook  to  clarify  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

But  Mr.  Wood  thinks  that  will  he 
ironed  out  some  way  or  other  when  the 
chains  get  around  to  it — and  to  the  job 
of  building  up  human  relations  and  fc 
task  of  raising  wages  of  chain-store  em¬ 
ployes.  A  very  remarkable  book,  which 
is  sure  to  annoy  hidebound  thinkers  and 
folks  in  a  rut ;  simply  and  clearly  writ¬ 
ten,  but  with  an  aptness  of  Scriptural 
phrase  that  sets  on  edge  the  teeth  both 
of  the  cynic  who  feels  that  such  wools 
cannot  be  sincere  and  of  the  consena- 
tive  who  would  like  to  keep  from  ever*, 
day  use  some  sacred  verses. — R,  W. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

TOHN  C.  MELLETT,  brother  of  Don 
J  R.  Mellett,  is  the  author  of  "Iii” 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  $2),  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  novel  of  newspaper  life.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  young  newspaper  mai 
who  in  the  gcK^  old  Horatio  Alger 
manner  climbs  the  ladder  of  success 
Acquiring  a  small  city  daily  for  some¬ 
thing  like  $l,  _our  hero  starts  out  to 
clean  up  his  little  Western  town.  He 
dashes  from  one  success  to  another  and 
everything  comes  out  beautifully  in  the 
end.— H.  J.  B. 

*  * 

A  STUDY  in  the  organization,  plan- 
ning,  and  stabilization  of  trade  has 
been  made  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon  in  his 
recent  book,  “Hand-to-Mouth  Buying' 
(The  Brookings  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  $4).  This  book  should  k 
of  interest  to  all  advertising  men.— H. 
J.  B. 


LAYBOURN  2^ooTon 
Combination  Leads 
Mat  Mouldingt  Press 


The  principle  of  direct 
pressure  mat  moulding 
has  been  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you 
of  our  developments  and 
experiments  conducted 


N.  Y.  EVENING  POST  STARTS  BROADCAST 


Thomas  H.  Revere  and  Henry  C.  Thiele  of  the  Evening  Post  reading  the 
paper's  first  radio  news  bulletin. 

A  REGULAR  daily  broadcast  of  news  ing  Post  special  writers  was  introduced 
bulletins  direct  from  its  city  room  this  week.  It  will  be  continued  Tues- 
was  started  March  14  by  the  Nnv  York  day  and  Friday  each  week  over  the  same 
Evening  Post  over  station  WRNY.  station.  Among  the  writers  who  will 
Thomas  H.  Revere  and  Henry  C.  Thiele  broadcast  are  Paul  Willard  Garrett  on 
read  the  bulletins  every  afternoon,  except  finance,  Marion  Clyde  McCarroll  on 
Sunday  at  1  p.  m.  The  Post  also  cuts  women’s  affairs.  Bruce  Gould,  aviation 
in  on  regular  WRNY  programs  in  the  editor;  Thomas  M.  Byrne,  sports  editor; 
event  of  an  extraordinary  news  break.  Fred  Lieb,  baseball  writer;  Robert  M. 

The  daily  program.  10  minutes  in  dura-  Harron,  polo ;  Herbert  Allen,  tennis ; 
tion.  includes  domestic  and  foreign  news  Frank  Williams,  Wall  Street, 
bulletins,  political  news  and  sports.  A  talk  on  pets  will  also  be  broadcast 

.\n  additional  evening  procram  featur-  by  the  Post  every  Saturday  at  11  a.  m. 


halts  in  production  in  the 
stereo  room — that’swhat 
MorleyMatshave  accomplished 
for  us.  Morley  stands  up,  gives 
cleaner  plates,  shortens  the 
whole  process.  Were  sold  on 
Morley  Mats." 


Af  RANY  vacated  by  A1  Smith.  William  L.  Law- 

nrinricAfTr  by,  Nnc  York  American,  president  of 
POLITICAL  BURLESQUE  the  association,  introduced  the  speakers. 

Principals  in  the  stunt  cast  were: 
Thomas  Peters,  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union,  as  Governor  Roosevelt;  Leo  W. 
O’Brien,  Albany  Timcs-Union,  as  Chair¬ 
man  William  Maier  of  the  Republican 
state  committee,  and  as  Milo  R.  Maltbie, 
public  service  commissioner;  Harold  P. 
Jarvis,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  as  Miss 
Nomy-Nation;  Clinton  P.  Mosher, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  as  U.  S.  District  At¬ 
torney  Charles  H.  Tuttle;  Donald  Call, 
Gannett  Newspapers,  as  Senator  George 
R.  Fearon;  George  Cassidy,  Brooklyn 
Times,  as  Commissioner  Brewster;  Ern¬ 
est  K.  Lindley,  New  York  World,  as 
Commissioner  Pooley ;  Raymond  Borst, 
International  News  Service,  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  Van  Namee;  Percy  B.  Scott,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  as  Graham  McNamee, 
radio  announcer;  Murray  Tanner,  New 
York  Post,  as  Senator  Knight;  Thomas 
Stowell,  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune,  as 
Speaker  McGinnies;  Fred  Storm, 
Rochester  Times-Union,  as  William 
Bray,  Democratic  chairman;  J.  A.  Nel¬ 
son,  Watertown  Times,  as  VV.  Kingsland 
Macy;  Joseph  Malone,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  as  Attorney  General 
Hamilton  Ward;  Samuel  T.  J.  Coe, 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press,  as  Senator 
Baumes;  John  O’Brien,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  as  Floyd  Carlisle,  and 
Morris  Rodesk,  N.  Y.  Journal,  as  A1 

Smith.  _ 

VISITED  SHIPYARDS 
Many  newspaper  men  were  in  the 
party  that  last  week  visited  the  boat- 
Imilding  plants  in  and  around  Boston, 
and  who  saw  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  the  two 
cup  defender  yachts  under  construction. 
Included  in  the  party  vvere:  Duncan 
Curry,  New  York  American;  William 
H.  Taylor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
James  Robbins,  New  York  Times;  Mon¬ 
tagu  Worthley,  New  York  World;  Glen 
Perry,  New  York  Sun;  Edward  Earle, 
Boston  Herald;  Leonard  M.  Fowle, 
Boston  Globe;  William  U.  Swann,  Bos¬ 
ton  Post;  Sen.  Edward  Schiftgiesser, 
Boston  Transcript;  Albert  C.  Church, 
New  Bedford  Standard;  Thomas  Mor¬ 
gan,  Associated  Press ;  Arthur  W.  Davis, 
Providence  Journal;  Thurber  Cushman, 


Prison  Breaks,  Public  Service  and 
Presidential  Hopes  Are  Mocked 
at  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Dinner 


Morley  Mats  are  uniform.  Pub¬ 
lications  using  these  mats  have 
cleaner  printing  and  better  half¬ 
tone  reproductions. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


/ 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CHAIN-STORE  PROBLEM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  you  had  given  some  space  in 
your  “Shop  Talk”  column  to  a  discus- 


its  true  light ;  and  in  a  previous  letter 
from  your  office  you  indicated  that  you 
felt  the  responsibility  for  the  publicity 
situation  of  today  is  practically  in  the 


sion  of  the  anti-chain  agitation  that  is  publishers. 


now  being  made  here  in  the  South  by  ¥y  thought  in  this  letter  is  simply  to 


IIV/W  11*  liiv.  I^VUI.11  ’  A.  .t  ^  ^  A.  A.  •  J* 

“independent”  merchants.  This  seems  to  Po^pt  out  that  a  statement  in  your 
present  a  rather  serious  situation  to  the  tonal  column  m  a  ^gazine  which  has 


the  hands  of  the  press  agent,  who  will 
make  it  a  straight  publicity  account 
rather  than  giving  advertising  a  chance. 

I  read  and  appreciate  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  very  much,  and  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason,  I  wanted  to  register  my 
thought  on  this  situation  with  you. 

Dan  B.  Miner  Company, 

Los  Angeles, 

W.  F.  Hannaford,  Secretary. 


DAILIES  SPONSOR  CUNIC 


Fund  for  San  Antonio  Charity  RaiMj 
by  Newspapers 


newspapers,  particularly  those  in  small  acceptance  wffiich  you  have  among 
towns.  It  gives  rise  to  the  question:  newspaper  publishers  is  given  unusual 


NO  AIR  MAIL  TO  BRAZIL 

Many  articles  addressed  for  delivery 
in  Brazil  are  being  prepaid  and  marked 


3  npwcnanpr  onpn  itc  to  Weigllt  Dy  ttlOSe  pUDIlSherS.  bUCh  a  Diaz-ii  die  uciiig  picpdiu  diiu  iiidracu 

Should  a  newspaper  ope  its  c  u  statement  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  by  the  senders  for  dispatch  to  Brazil 

erfuTof  mTrXnTs  anVS^^^  parti^ulfr  editoriris'^^umped  u,^on  by  by  air  via  different  South  American 

group  of  merchants  and  custome  s  o  literally  hundreds  of  publishers  over  this  countries,  according  to  the  New  York 

the  newspaper?  Is  it  etol  to  pe^it  “ry  as  siSy^  post  offic;:.  Since  4  quickest  mail  serv- 

a  group,  many  of  whom  have  not.  been  J  eritiri^m  wwS  they  are  L  qu  ck  ‘ce  now  available  from  this  country  to 
using  the  newspaper,  to  make  a  vicious  cnucism  wnicn  mey  are  so  quicK  r,  -i  •  •  f-nm  \r..u7  VnrP 

attack  upon  a  eroup  which  has  been  against  agencies,  and  it  seems  steamship  from  New  .York, 

4.  j  ^  r  ^  Tm  to  nie  it  oromotes  a.  fcclincr  which  will  ^  articles  for  delivery  in  Brazil  are 

steady  year-round  users  of  space?.  In  “  aneS  aJS  rather  forwarded  by  steamer  even  though  pre- 

JSyeutrTti^uhhstgSown;*:  th“S  Lip  ^^“Ss  SE  ^ l»id  for  dispatch  hy  air.  It  was  staU 

aTd“„rrd  t  agS:t's'Tyrra„r„rL^  t'u-X  placing  community  COPY 


luauy  counties  in  this  state  the  "inde-  hfP  publishers  and  agencies  apart  rather 
pendents"  are  publishing  their  own  prop-  ^  us  together. 


aganda  sheet,  made  up  to  imitate  the 


Clinica  de  la  Beneficcncia,  a  charity 
clinic  for  Mexicans  financed  throat 
two  Spanish-language  dailies.  La  Pr^ 
of  San  Antonio  and  La  Opinion,  of  Lt* 
Angeles,  both  published  by  Ignado  £ 
Lozano,  was  opened  in  San  Antonio  la* 
week. 

In  amounts  from  five  cents  to  {Id 
the  papers  received  donations  from  ». 
sons  in  practically  every  state.  A  total 
of  $28,879  was  raised.  A  site  was  pm. 
chased,  and  a  one-story  brick  and  c* 
Crete  building  erected  and  equips. 
After  this  was  accomplished  there  wn 
a  surplus  of  $2,722,  which  Lozano^  a 
behalf  of  his  pa^rs,  turned  ow  to 
Beneficencia  Mexicana,  a  benevolcgi 
organization  formed  to  conduct  tin 
clinic. 


ordinary  newspaper  and  supported  by  ■‘M^nis  system  ana  oi  tnose  men  wno 
ads  or  “cards”  of  the  independent  mer-  9)*^*’*^*  ?  service  of  publicity  in  lieu 


PLACING  COMMUNITY  COPY 

The  Joseph  E.  Hanson  Company  of 


chants.  This  is  distributed  free.  To  regulated  advertising  service  and  Newark,  N.  J.  was  recently  appointed 


VwliailLS.  1.1119  19  U19tl  1  1  VV.  X  I  I 

date  we  have  followed  the  policy  that  development. 


uaic  wc  iiavc;  luiiuwtvj  iin-  iit/iiv-r  1.1101.  t  ..^1  ....  •« 

we  have  space  to  sell  to  all  who  desire  .  set-up,  with  papers  call 


to  direct  the  advertising  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Civics  of  the  Oranges 


to  ourchase.  orovidine  the  conv  is  in  Publicity,  and  offering  publicity  and  Maplewood,  N.  J.  More  than  $100,- 

g4d  S  not  libeloL,  and  d^s  not  coo^ration,  we.  feel  that  the  agency  prac-  (W  will,  be  invested  in  the  campaign  by 


attack  another  advertiser  in  the  paper,  ‘‘“"y  bas  to  give  this  service  in  addition  the  business  interests  of  the  five  com- 


May  I  ask  if  you  believe  that  good  *be  advertising  development  often-  munities.  Local  am 
newspaper  practice,  or  should  we  accept  times  to  prevent  the  account  falling  into  papers  wnl  be  used. 
a»iV  copy  submitted  as  some  newspapers  I 


PLANNING  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

Second  annual  Newspaper  Week  a 
the  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
will  be  held  beginning  May  2,  under  tbe 
direction  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Newspaper  men  from  all  over  tbt 


Local  and  metropolitan  news- 


state  are  expected  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ferences. 


are  doing?  Vicious  attacks  by  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  have  been  published 
in  paid  space  in  some  newspapers.  My 
policy  is  similar  to  that  during  a  polit¬ 
ical  campaign ;  we  have  space  to  sell  to 
both  candidates,  as  long  as  their  mes¬ 
sages  comply  with  our  rules. 

Southern  Publisher. 


FAIR  CRITICISM 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  For  some 
weeks  I  have  been  holding  the  copy  of 
the  editorial  in  your  magazine  of  Decem¬ 
ber  14th,  1929,  entitled  “500  Grafters”  in 
my  file.  I  have  thought  several  times  I 
would  write  you  to  register  a  little  pro¬ 
test  against  this  editorial  and  then  would 
say — “What’s  the  use.” 

But,  I  read  the  editorial  again  this 
morning  and  am  going  to  write  a  little 
letter  on  it. 

You  say  in  this  editorial  “An  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  installs  a  free  publicity  de¬ 
partment  because  it  is  afraid  to  say  no 
to  a  client,  though  press  agentry  is  a 
parasite  feeding  on  the  very  article  the 
agency  must  sell  to  profit.” 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  but  every  time  you  or  any  other 
publisher  makes  such  a  statement  which 
has  a  small  portion  of  truth  in  it,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  publishers  who 
have  a  crow  to  pick  with  agencies,  who 
make  great  capital  of  such  a  statement, 
and  simply  let  it  feed  a  prejudice  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  developing 
pleasant  agency-publisher  relationship — a 
thing  which  we  certainly  need  more  of 
instead  of  less. 

Just  as  long  as  newspaper  advertising 
managers  and  solicitors  will  offer  to 
clients  publicity  cooperation  over  the 
heads  of  agency  people,  just  so  long  will 
clients  insist  that  publicity  material  be 
furnished  to  newspapers  and  that  pub¬ 
licity  departments  be  furnished  by 
agencies  to  supply  such  material. 

Just  as  long  as  newspapers  continue 
to  use  as  one  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
a  place  on  the  schedule  of  advertisers, 
the  cooperation  which  they  have  given  or 
can  give  in  the  matter  of  publicity  stories, 
just  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  for  the 
agency  to  furnish  that  service  to  clients 
along  with  the  preparation  of  advertising 
copy. 

We  recognize  that  many  agencies  make 
unreasonable  requests  of  many  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  criticism  and  complaint 
of  publishers  against  advertising  agenc  es. 
In  this  office  we  believe  thoroughly  that 
one  of  the  very  best  means  of  getting 
around  this  entire  problem  is  for  the 
agency  and  publisher  to  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  and  come  to  a  more  thorough 
understand  ng  of  the  problems  which  are 
common  to  both  of  us. 

I  believe  that  you  see  this  picture  in 


R 


emember 
when  — 


way  bac 


THE  PHONOGRAPH  HORN  WAS  A  HUGE  FLOWER? 


The  LARD  refining  methods  of  twenty 
years  ago  represented  an  improvement 
over  the  refined  lard  of  earlier  times  hut 
they  were  still  comparatively  crude,  slow, 
uncertain  and  far  from  perfect  in  results. 

In  the  days  of  flower  phonograph  horns 
lard  bleaching  was  accomplished  hy  the 
application  of  fuller^s-earth  (a  soft  clay 
us^  for  clarifying  purposes)  to  the  hot 
liquid  as  it  came  from  the  rendering  tanks. 
And  as  the  quantity  of  ^‘earth**  used  was 
largely  a  matter  of  guesswork  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  the  flavor  and  keeping 
qualities  of  the  lard  oftened  suffered. 

Lard  was  cooled  hy  being  stirred  in  tanks 
or  vats  surrounded  by  jackets  containing 
water  or  circulating  brine.  A  gummy,  oily 
texture  sometimes  resulted  —  due  to  the 
separating  of  the  oil  and  stearine.  A  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  softness  was  necessary  to 
permit  package  filling  by  hand  and,  when 
further  cooled  in  the  package,  condensa¬ 
tion  moisture  often  formed  —  sometimes 
causing  rancidity  and  frequently  rust  stains 
when  packed  in  tin. 

Today  in  the  plants  of  the  new  Armour 
and  Company  lard  refining  is  conducted 


under  strict  technical  control.  Modern  clari¬ 
fying  agents,  scientifically  formulated  and 
measured,  have  overcome  the  bleaching 
shortcomings  of  the  past.  Mechanical  in¬ 
vention  enables  instant  cooling.  In  a  thin 
film,  the  hot  lard  is  run  over  a  roll  chilled 
to  a  temperature  below  zero;  the  oil  and 
stearine  remain  together  in  their  natural 
relation;  and  the  product  comes  through 
as  smooth  as  butter,  snow-white,  uniform, 
firm.  Automatic  machines  pack  the  lard, 
cold,  into  the  marketing  containers.  The 
eontents  of  every  package  of  Armour’s 
Simon-Pure  Leaf  Lard  and  Armour’s  Star 
Lard  are  moisture-free — protected  against 
rancidity  and  rust — untouched  by  human 
hands,  accurate  in  weight. 

And  all  these  improvements  are  effected 
at  an  untold  saving  in  time,  labor  and  other 
costs.  The  farmer  benefits  from  them — 
through  better  priees  for  his  hogs.  And  the 
public  benefits — through  far  better  look¬ 
ing?  better  keeping,  better  cooking  lard 
than  was  ever  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  days  of 
flower  phonograph 
horns.  President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  2®  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 


t 
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new  press  club  formed 


Foreirn  Corre.pondent.  in  Rome  Or- 
_ 16  Countrie*  Repretented 

T*he  Foreign  Press  Club  of  Rome, 
Jde  up  of  correspondents  of  the  van- 
r^foreign  newspapers  and  news  agen- 
ous  IOIC6  which  main¬ 

tain  representa¬ 
tives  in  Italy, 
was  recently 
formed  with  16 
nations  r  e  p  re- 
s  e  n  t  e  d  in  its 
membership.  The 
club  maintains 
its  own  restau¬ 
rant,  gives  recep¬ 
tions  to  foreign 
notables  passing 
through  the 
country,  and  is 
active  socially. 
Robert  J.  Ho- 
del  of  the  Zurich  (Switzerland)  Zei- 
ma  is  founder  and  president,  and 
Tbewlore  Vaucher,  of  the  Petit  Paristan, 
flce-president.  Thomas  B.  Morgan,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Press  bureau  m 
Rome,  is  a  member  of  the  managing 
coininitt^. 

Traveling  foreign  newspaper  men  are 
eligible  for  associate  membership,  and 
among  those  recently  elected  was  Eu¬ 
gene  E.  ^rly,  publisher  of  the  Jamaica 
(N.Y.)  Queens  County  News. 

ONTARIO  GROUP  MEETS 


Roiht  J.  Hodii. 


Canadian  Preaa  Membera  Diacuaa 
Espnnaion  Pinna  nt  Toronto 

At  a  meeting  in  Toronto,  March  17,  of 
Ontario  meml^rs  of  the  Canadian  Press, 
proposals  of  the  management  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  character  and  volume  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  a  more 
intensive  Canadian  domestic  coverage, 
were  unanimously  approved.  John  Scott, 
ci  the  Toronto  Ma^  and  Empire,  presi¬ 
dent,  was  in  the  chair  and  the  following 
were  also  mesent:  R.  Brindley,  Ottawa 
Citisen;  Thos,  G.  Lowrey,  Ottawa 
Journal;  Arthur  L.  Davies,  Kingston 
Wkig-Standardj  G.  W.  Craw,  Peter¬ 
borough  Exomtner;  A.  R.  Alloway  and 
U.  McIntyre  Hcxxl,  Oshawa  Times; 
H.  C.  Hindmarsh,  Toronto  Star;  A.  W. 
J.  Buckland  and  W.  Percy  Robinson, 
Toronto  Telegram. 

\V.  J.  McNair,  Hamilton  Herald, 
M.  M.  Robinson,  Hamilton  Spectator; 
Major  H.  B.  Burgoyne  and  W,  A. 
Moore,  St.  Catharines  Standard;  F.  H. 
Leslie,  Niagara  Falls  Review;  Henry  J. 
Foster  Welland-Port  Colborne  Tribune; 
\V.  B.  Preston  and  A.  T.  Whitaker, 
Brantford  Expositor;  Wm.  Templeman 
and  J.  F.  Collins,  Guelph  Mercury;  Earl 
Werstine,  Galt  Reporter. 

W.  J.  Motz  and  A.  H.  Lowe,  Kitchener 
Seu’  Record  I  W.  E.  Elliott,  Woodstock 
Sentinel-Reznew ;  Frank  Adams,  London 
Atktrtiser;  Arthur  R.  Ford,  London 
Free  Press;  Charles  D.  Dingman  and 
Arthur  Kennedy,  Stratford  Beacon- 
Herald;  L.  H.  Dingman  and  Thomas 
heith,  St.  Thomas  Times- Journal. 

M.  B.  Dulmage,  Oxjoen  Sound  Sun- 
Ttmes;  Arthur  Partridge,  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Press. 


PROSPERITY  NEWS  ATTACKED 


baiont  Say  Milwaukee  Stories  At 
tracted  the  Unemployed 

Stories  in  Milwaukee  newspapers,  sur 
city’s  factoriei 
and  deducing,  as  a  result,  that  prosperity 
ists,  were  attacked  last  week  by  thi 
^rd  of  business  agents  of  the  build 
^  trades  unions  as  exaggerated  an< 
“lurious. 

agents  assertei 
in,)  .  'j  “Fad  no  basis  in  fact,' 

and  tended  only  to  attract  jobless  fron 
around  the  country  to  Milwaukee 
*Fe  local  army  of  un 
The  resolution  further  ap 
to  the  newspapers  not  to  prin 
^er  prosperity  stories  of  such  char 
“  “vo'd.  aggravating  the  citv’s  un 
®>plo>Tnent  situation. 


WEYRAUCH  HONORED 


Martin  H.  Weyrauch,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Graphic, 
Marfadden  tabloid,  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Marfadden  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  who  has  been  appointed 
by  Gov.  Roosevelt  to  the  New 
York  State  Crime  Commission 


EDWARD  NELSON  DINGLEY 


Economist,  Long  a  Newspaper  Man, 
Dies  in  Washington 

Edward  Nelson  Dingley,  economist, 
tariff  expert  and  former  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  died  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  19  after  a  long  illness. 
Mr.  Dingle  had  served  since  1920  as 
majority  expert  in  the  employ  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Dingley  was  sixty -eight  years  old, 
a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  educated 
for  the  bar.  He  abandoned  that  profes¬ 
sion,  however,  for  newspaper  work  and 
politics. 

Mr.  Dingley  began  in  journalism  on 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Advertiser  and 
The  Boston  Record.  In  1887  he  moved 
to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  to  become  a  part 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Leavenworth 
Times.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  and  for  the  next  two  de¬ 
cades  published  the  Kalamazoo  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Press.  In  1918  and  1919  he 
was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Herald.  He  engaged  actively  in 
state  politics,  sat  in  the  Michigan  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  president  of 
the  Michigan  League  of  Republican 
Clubs. 


DICTATING  STORIES 


S.  F.  New*  Ha*  Stenographer  Take 
Down  Reporter*'  Item* 

A  system  to  save  time  in  getting  news 
to  the  copy  desk  has  been  put  into  effect 
by  the  San  Francisco  News. 

Doris  Krauth,  stenographer,  was  added 
to  the  staff.  To  her,  reporters  dictate 
their  stories.  As  they  dictate,  she  writes 
on  a  typewriter.  When  the  conversa¬ 
tion  is  ended,  the  copy  is  ready  for  the 
desk. 

Since  the  system  has  been  in  operation, 
rewrite  men  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
big  stories  for  which  news  comes  from 
many  assignment  men. 


VETERAN  PRINTER  HONORED 

Members  of  the  staff  and  mechanical 
departments  of  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.) 
Intelligencer  gathered  in  the  composing 
room  March  10  to  pay  honor  to  Edward 
(Ned)  Sims,  who  the  day  before  cele¬ 
brated  his  fiftieth  anniversary  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Intelligencer.  Mr.  Sims 
at  present  is  a  linotype  operator.  He 
was  six  times  president  of  the  local 
typographical  union. 


or 


Actual 

“Adequate” 


c 


overage 


The  Pawtucket  Times  has  a  total  net 
paid  circulation  —  97  %  home  deliv¬ 
ered  —  of  25,509  among  the  26,361 
families  residing  on  the  North  Side 
of  the  Street  of  Rhode  Island. 


Think  of  It! 


*25,509  Circulation — Among  26,361  Families 


Certain  Providence  newspapers,  making 
claims  of  “Adequate”  Rhode  Island  cov¬ 
erage,  seem  to  forget  this  important  and 
responsive  market  in  Northern  Rhode 
Island  —  over  115,000  population  — 
including  the  cities  of  Pawtucket  and 
Central  Falls. 

The  following  figures  were  compiled  from  the  latest 
available  statements 


Pawtucket 


No.  Pamilie* 
State  Census 
192S 

Pawtucket  and  Central 

Comparative  CircuUtiao*. 
Pawtucket  Providence  Providence 
Timet  Bulletin  Journal 

(Evening)  (Evening)  (Morning) 

Falls  (twin  cities) . . . 

21,629 

22,264 

1,144 

6,338 

Lincoln  . 

2,405 

1,522 

129 

323 

Cumberland . 

2,327 

1,723 

40 

275 

Totals  for  above.... 

26,361- 

25,509 

1,313 

6,936 

Total  Net  Paid  Circulation  of 

The  Pawtucket  Times  .  .  .  . 

29,895 

Coverage  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  hy  Providence 
newspapers  is  generally 
considered  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  when  compared 
with  the  ACTUAL  cov¬ 
erage  figures  shown. 

♦These  figures  apply  to  North¬ 
ern  Rhode  Island  only.  The 
Pawtucket  Times  has  a  total 
circulation  in  excess  of  29,895. 

The  Pawtucket  Times 

Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  National  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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G.  W.  MARBLE,  KANSAS 
PUBLISHER,  DIES 

Wa*  Past  President  of  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association — Began  News¬ 
paper  Career  as  Printer’s 
Deril  at  14 


George  W.  Marble,  56,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Scott  (Kan.)  Tribune-Monitor  and 
former  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Fort  Scott,  March  15,  from  an  illness 
following  an  appendix  operation  several 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Marble  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kansas,  Oct  9,  1870. 
His  father.  Major  Edward  L.  Marble, 
went  to  Kansas  in  1855,  homesteaded  160 
acres  and  later  traded  it  for  a  small 
tract  close  to  town,  where  George  W. 
Marble  was  born. 

When  14  years  of  age,  Mr.  Marble 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Tribune,  then 
the  property  of  the  late  J,  B.  Chapman, 
who  di^  recently  in  California.  He  en¬ 
tered  this  office  as  a  printer’s  devil, 
working  his  way,  cleaning  the  floors  and 
presses,  later  setting  type  by  hand,  fin¬ 
ally  being  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  typographical  union.  In  1896  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  purch^e  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  paper,  paying  in  cash  a 
small  amount  which  he  had  saved  from 
his  earnings,  and  three  weeks’  wages 
each  month  on  the  remaining  amount 
unpaid.  This  left  him  but  one  week’s 
wages  and  the  additional  sum  which  he 
was  earning  as  corresp<Mident  for  metro¬ 
politan  papers  on  which  to  live.  In  1902 
he  purchased  the  remaining  interest  in 
the  Tribune  from  Mr.  Martin,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  its  publisher  until  his_  death. 
Mr.  Marble  was  a  forceful  writer  on 
political  subjects,  but  had  an  aversion  to 
seeking  office,  although  in  1928  he  be¬ 
came  a  “protest”  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  United  States  Senator,  on 
the  Ekmocratic  ticket. 

In  1912  he  was  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stubbs  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  was  reappointed  by  Governor 
Hodges  in  1917.  He  was  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association  in 
1924,  succeeding  the  late  Edgar  S.  Bron¬ 
son,  of  El  Reno,  Okla. 

Mr.  Marble’s  hobby  was  dairying.  He 
was  always  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry,  and  as  early  as 
1900  recognized  the  potential  advantages 
of  dairying  to  his  part  of  the  state.  He 
was  instrumental  in  locating  the  Borden 
Condensery  in  Fort  Scott,  and  in  the 
development  of  good  roads,  which  he 
recdgnized  as  necessary  to  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  Marble  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  aged  father,  97 ;  one  son,  (jeorge  W . 
Jr.,  attending  college  at  Hanover,  N.  H. ; 
a  daughter,  Manette,  an  instructor  in 
music  at  the  Ohio  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bowling  Green,  O. ;  another  daugh¬ 
ter,  Rachel,  attending  Wooster  College, 
Wooster,  O. ;  a  sister,  Alice  W.  Marble, 
Fort  Scott  and  two  brothers,  Frank  M. 
of  Chicago  and  Ned  of  Oklahoma  City. 


•CONRAD  VOELCKER 

(Tonrad  Voelcker,  69,  retired  publisher 
of  (ierman  newspapers  in  this  country, 
died  in  New  York  last  week.  Voelcker 
learned  the  printing  business  as  a  boy 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1881. 
He  began  publishing  Der  Pfatscr  ant 
Amerika  in  New  York  in  1884  which 
had  a  large  circulation.  In  1886  two 
brothers  joined  him,  and  two  papers  in 
Cleveland  were  bought  and  consolidated. 
In  the  early  90’s  he  established  the 
Bayonne  (N.J.)  Journal,  printed  in  both 
German  and  English,  whicli  was  later 
sold.  He  discontinued  publishing  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  World 
W’ar  and  never  resumed. 


MRS.  CORNEUA  BAKER 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Baker,  75,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  died  Thursday,  March 
13,  in  Chicago.  She  had  been  ill  for  a 
year,  following  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
last  winter.  She  was  well  known  as  a 


novelist  and  newspaper  writer,  among 
her  children’s  books  being  “Coco  and 
the  King’s  Children,”  “The  Queen’s 
Pages,”  “Young  People  in  Strange 
Places,”  “The  Court  Jester”  and  “Magic 
Image.” 


EDWARD  GETLIN 


Well-Known  Hearst  Stunt  Cameraman 
Die*  in  Paris 

Edward  (Jetlin  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
widely  known  American  news  reel 
photographer,  died  March  17  at  the 
American  Hospital  in  Paris  of  pneu¬ 
monia  at  the  age  of  37. 

He  was  the  first  motion  picture 
cameraman  to  fly  over  the  Swiss  Alps 
and  photograph  the  highest  peaks  from 
above.  He  was  a  comrade  of  Alfred 
Fronval,  famous  French  acrobatic  flyer, 
who  died  in  1928  when  his  plane  fell. 
Mr.  Getlin  once  flew  upside  down  with 
Fronval  and  took  pictures.  He  had 
taken  eruption  pictures  of  Mount  Vesuv¬ 
ius  from  aloft,  accompanied  the  Graf 
Zeppelin  on  a  trial  trip,  and  was  com¬ 
plimented  by  King  Alfonso  for  a  daring 
picture  trip  through  Spain  in  1923. 

Mr.  Getlin  was  European  manager  of 
M.  G.  M.  International  News  and  Hearst 
Metrotone  News  as  well  as  Paris  editor 
of  P-M-G  Actualities,  the  French  branch 
of  the  Hearst  news-reel  companies.  He 
had  represented  the  Hearst  companies 
there  for  the  last  eight  years,  usually  in 
an  executive  capacity,  but  occasionally 
returning  to  his  original  profession  of 
cameraman. 


ELIAS  McQUAID 


Boston  American  Editorial  Writer 
Die*  in  Hi*  SSth  Year 

Elias  McQuaid,  58,  Boston  American 
editorial  writer  and  associated  with 
Hearst  interests  for  20  years,  died  March 
18  at  the  Essex  Hotel  in  Boston.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife  and  five  children. 

Mr.  McQuaid  started  in  the  newspaper 
field  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  the  Mir¬ 
ror.  Later  he  shifted  to  the  Manchester 
Union,  then  went  to  Worcester  and  from 
there  to  Boston.  At  one  time  he  was  on 
the  Netv  York  World  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  He  acted  as  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Manchester  Union  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War. 


(I^bttuarg 


COLONEL  “AL”  FAIRBROTHER, 
founder  of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Bee  in 
1899,  which  he  sold  a  year  later  to  the 
late  Rorer  A.  James,  died  in  a  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  hospital  March  9.  Colonel 
Fairbrother  published  Fairbrother's  Fa- 
rago,  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Danville  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  preceding  the  establishment  of  the 
Bee,  an  afternoon  newspaper.  Later  he 
published  the  weekly,  Everything,  at 
Greensboro,  for  several  years. 

John  L.  Morrison,  84,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Weekly 
Herald,  forerunner  of  the  Sharon 
Daily  Herald,  died  at  his  home  there 
March  10. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carwardine,  74, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carward¬ 
ine.  former  religious  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner,  died  March 
15  after  a  long  illness.  Her  husband 
died  last  August. 

Elias  Harvey  Slemmons,  77,  veteran 
newspaper  editor,  died  at  Bellaire,  O., 
March  9.  He  was  at  one  time  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Farmer  City  (Ill.)  Eagle,  and 
later  was  with  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Bulletin. 

Jonathan  White  Albertson,  74,  for 
a  number  of  years  associated  with  the 
.^cattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer,  died 
recently  at  the  Little  Flower  Hospital, 
Oak  Grove,  Ore. 

Charles  J.  Greenwell,  57,  a  linotype 
operator  for  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Star-Post  for  a  number  of  years,  dropped 
dead  last  week  while  attending  a  meeting 
of  his  local  union  at  the  Labor  Temple 
in  Terre  Haute. 


Harry  H.  Buckwalter,  63,  Denver’s 
first  newspai^r  photographer,  died  in  a 
Denver  hospital  on  March  8  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks’  illness. 

A.  J.  Hungerford,  father  of  Cyrus  C. 
Hungerford,  cartoonist  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  died  at  his  home  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  March  7. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Steeb,  wife  of  Edgar 
Steeb,  manager  of  the  business  office  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  March 
13  in  a  Buffalo  hospital  after  a  short 
illness. 

Charles  E.  McQuaid,  68,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Maryville  (Cal.)  Democrat, 
died  recently  following  a  paralytic 
stroke. 

Franklin  B.  Mills,  88,  former  editor 
of  several  Illinois  newspapers,  was 
killed  when  he  fell  from  a  window  on 
the  second  floor  of  his  home  at  1532 
North  Karlov  avenue,  Chicago,  March 

16.  Mr.  Mills  was  a  civil  war  veteran. 
After  completing  his  service,  he  became 
owner  and  editor  of  newspapers  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Washington  and  Salem,  Ill.  He 
retained  his  interest  in  the  Salem  Re¬ 
publican  until  the  age  of  75. 

Edward  Homer  Snyder,  61,  for  nearly 
40  years  a  newspaper  telegrapher,  died 
at  his  home  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  March 

17.  He  had  filled  positions  in  many  states, 
his  last  being  as  United  Press  telegrapher 
on  the  Middletown  Times  Herald. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Keller  Trimm,  wife  of 
Frederick  Burr  Trimm,  a  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative,  died  suddenly  March  17  at  her 
home  in  Brooklyn. 

Miss  Henrietta  F.  Clark,  formerly 
for  40  years  a  linotype  operator  in  the 
composing  room  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
died  March  17  in  the  Home  for  Incur¬ 
ables,  Bronx,  at  the  age  of  84.  Miss 
Clark  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
before  going  to  the  Eagle  was  with  the 
Boston  Transcript,  where  she  set  type  by 
hand. 

William  Harding,  connected  with  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  composing  room 
for  more  than  53  years,  died  at  his  home 
in  Melrose,  Mass.,  March  15  after  a 


long  illness.  He  was  78  years  old 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  conai 
ing  room  and  later  head  of  the  di^ 
room.  He  retired  in  1927.  His  ^ 
survives  him.  ** 

Peter  E.  McCabe,  former  ProrL 
dence,  R.  I.,  newspaper  printer,  died 
this  week.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  Local  33.  ^ 

Norman  E.  McPhall,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  Evemu 
American,  Boston  Daily  Record  and'Z 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  died  at  ha 
home  in  Needham,  Mass.,  last  week, 
Harry  D.  Brydon,  former  publisher 
of  the  South  Charleston  (0.)  Senhutl 
died  recently  at  his  home  in  SpringW 
where  he  had  been  serving  as  seCTeSn 
of  the  Springfield  Automobile  Qub.  ’ 
Alexander  Russell,  73,  pioneer  Gal¬ 
veston  newspaper  man,  former  editorial 
writer  on  the  Galveston  Tn'him#,  died  b 
Galveston,  March  17,  after  a  brief  illn*;, 


FRED  S.  OHRT 

Fred  S.  Ohrt,  36,  circulation  tnanaeer 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.Y.) 
died  in  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  hospital  in  that 
city  on  March  17  following  an  illness 
of  one  week.  He  advanced  throu^  die 
ranks  of  the  newspaper  from  newsboy 
to  circulation  manager,  which  pntiti-ni 
he  had  held  for  several  years  prior  to 
his  death. 


CAPT.  FRANK  W.  THURBER 

Captain  Frank  W.  Thurber,  70,  deaa 
of  the  newspaper  men  in  Woonsocket 
R.  L,  died  March  18  in  that  city.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  suburban  and 
exchange  editor  of  the  Woonsocket  CoU. 


DAILY  AIDS  NEEDY 

Through  an  appeal  issued  by  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  recently 
approximately  27,000  pieces  of  clothing 
and  household  equipment  were  collected 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  appeal  was  made  on  one 
day,  and  collections  started  the  next 


The 

Archineer 


Print  your  newspaper  at  less  cost 

Your  newspaper  plant  is  virtually  a  factory. 

Do  you  know  whether  it  is  laid  out  to  pro¬ 
duce  your  newspaper  at  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the 
least  time?  Savings  of  both  time  and  money  are 
possible  in  a  newspaper  “factory"  that  fits. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  plant,  designed  and 
built  by  us,  is  said  to  be  the  most  efficient  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  newspaper  plants  in 
the  United  States. 

We  offer  you  the  fruits  of  a  unique  experience  in 
the  design  of  an  efficient  newspaper  factory  or  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  existing  plants. 

“The  Archineer"  tells  briefly  of  the  work  we  do. 
Ask  for  a  copy. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 

720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

PRODUCTION  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCT 
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Dollar  Pullers 

$OHe  Dollar  tvill  be  ^ 

for  each  idea  published.  ;|) 
Send  clipping  for  payment 

.  -  .  I  ■  ■  T - - * 

I ET  furniture  repairs  and  renovators 
buy  co-operative  advertising  to 
oromote  reconditioning  of  furniture  now 
fhT  spring  cleaning  time  is  here.- 

E.  W.  F.  - 

“Good  Store  Locations”  are  a  priceless 
asset  of  the  retailer.  Their  virtue  is 
made  increasingly  manifest  by  national 
chain  stores.  Head  a  group  of  adver¬ 
tisements  on  the  classified  page  Good 
Store  Locations,”  and  get  the  realty, 
brokerage  and  investment  companies  of 
vour  city  to  advertise  individually  their 
best  store  locations,  with  a  line  as  to 
which  type  of  store  the  particular  site 
is  best  suited. — C.  M.  L. 

“Tonight’s  the  night  to  reply  to  that 
advertisement,”  is  the  opening  phrase 
of  an  office  advertisement  used  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. — L.  D.  C. 

Right  now,  diversification  of  crops  is 
being  pushed  in  various  agricultural  sec¬ 
tions  whose  money  crops  have  given 
poor  returns.  The  ‘live  at  home”  idea 
will  sell  many  an  advertisement  and,  if 
desired,  it  can  be  tied  in  with  the  “trade 
at  home”  movements  fostered  in  many 
towns  by  independent,  local  merchants. — 
T.  P.  _ 


When  its  used  matrices  reaches  such 
proportions  that  storage  space  is  a  liabil¬ 
ity,  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Daily  News  of¬ 
fers  them  for  sale  in  classified  adver¬ 
tisements,  suggesting  that  the  mats  are 
ideal  for  weather-proofing  the  interiors 
of  chicken  coops  and  similar  structures. 
-R.tt  _ 


A  cooperative  page  of  advertising, 
different  from  the  ordinary  firm  signa¬ 
ture  type,  can  be  very  effectively  worked 
!  out  for  a  weekly  newspaper.  The 
!  Columbia  (Mo.)  Herald-Statesman  has 

signed  up  ten  important  merchants  for 

a  period  of  ten  weeks.  Each  merchant 

■  has  his  allotted  space  and  position  cm  the 

■  page  each  week  and  can  advertise  his 

I  specialties.  The  heading  copy  for  the 

page  can  take  the  form  of  “Opportunity 
Day,”  “Thrift  Day,”  “Bargain  Day,” 
etc.,  and  your  page  is  sold  each  week 
without  additional  work  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. — V.  L.  Story. 


One  large  drug  store  has  solved  the 
question  of  the  mid-afternoon  slump  at 
its  soda  fountain,  when  clerks  are  idle, 
by  putting  up  neat  signs  inviting  women 
in  for  a  free  cup  of  tea  between  the 
hours  of  3  and  5.  Of  course,  the  pa¬ 
trons  order  cakes  and  sandwiches  to  con¬ 
sume  with  the  tea.  and  the  profit  on 
these  more  than  offsets  the  cost  of  the 
tea.  This  idea  can  be  used  for  a  circu¬ 
lation-building  stunt,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  coupons  good  for  the  cup  of  tea 
^  the  soda  fountain  and  tea  room  gain¬ 
ing  good-will  and  getting  strangers  into 
their  places. — R.  H. 


"Now  is  the  time  to  buy  or  hire  your 
summer  home — special  values  in  summer 
property,”  is  the  title  of  a  special  page 
hyout  of  copy  used  by  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  recently.  The  upper 
naif  of  the  page  was  divided  into  two 
coltmn,  two  inch  spaces  while  the  rest 
of  the  page  contain^  smaller  ads. — P. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  ipraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
V  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surreys  and 
w  valuations. 

S-  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

SurotM.  VmfmaOimu 

Uxifton  Avenue,  New  York 


MARKET  STALLS’  COPY 
BOOSTS  CLASSIFIED 

"The  Market  Basket"  Department  of 
Norfolk  Daily  Netting  3,000  Lines 
a  Month — Immune  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Business  Conditions 


On  the  theory  that  “people  must  eat,” 
R.  G.  Calloway,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch  has  started  a  department  which 
he  thinks  is  immune  to  general  business 
conditions,  and  which  has  been  netting 
his  paper  a  gain  of  about  3,000  lines  a 
month. 

The  department  is  called  “The  Market 
Basket,”  set  in  a  two-column  head  on 
the  classified  page.  The  solicitors  called 
on  all  stall  operators  in  the  municipal 
market  with  the  suggestion  that  they  run 
a  classified  advertisement  on  each  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  stating  their  Friday  and 
Saturday  bargains.  These  merchants, 
most  of  whom  could  not  afford  the  dis¬ 
play  advertisirig  rates  of  the  paper,  saw 
the  merits  of  the  plan  and  decided  to 
try  it  out.  The  first  two  week-ends 
showed  a  gain  to  the  merchants  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  now  the  classification  is  grow¬ 
ing  weekly. 

There  are  about  85  stalls  in  the  muni¬ 
cipally  owned  market  building,  and  room 
for  is  more.  Mr.  Calloway  is  now 
working  on  a  plan  to  get  the  city  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rental  of  each  stall  about  $1.50 
and  then  persuading  the  market  users  to 
spend  this  money  for  a  page  advertise¬ 
ment  of  institutional  copy  each  week, 
stating  the  advantages  of  trading  at  the 
city  market.  In  this  way  he  hopes  to 
convince  the  city  that  with  more  people 
doing  their  produce  buying  from  the 
market,  a  demand  will  be  created  for  the 
unrented  space. 


TO  PUBLISH  PRIZE  ADS 


I  HUNCHES 

I  One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
I  for  each  idea  published. 

I  Send  clipping  for  payment. 


A  SSIGN  a  reporter  to  write  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  peculiarities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  leases.  Have  him  ex¬ 
plain  the  peculiarities  of  these  instru¬ 
ments,  including  the  loopholes  and  safe¬ 
guards.  Any  real  estate  man  or  attor¬ 
ney,  who  handles  this  line  of  business, 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  information. 
— L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


In  addition  to  its  usual  functions,  the 
woman’s  department  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  acts  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  to  clubs  and  individuals  planning 
parties.  This  service  builds  good-will, 
often  creates  news,  and  gives  the  so¬ 
ciety  editor  an  “inside  slant”  on  the 
party  in  question. — Hester  Tree. 


Tell  about  the  wives  of  the  prominent 
men  in  state  and  city  offices.  Have  they 
done  anything  in  politics  or  government? 
What  are  their  views  on  their  husbands’ 
duties?  What  did  they  do  to  help  them 
in  their  work  other  than  the  usual  wifely 
devotion? — E.  W.  F. 


When  the  first  warm  spring  days 
bring  “moving  time”  in  your  community, 
a  seasonable  feature  story  with  or  with¬ 
out  art  can  be  had  by  interviewing  mov¬ 
ing  and  trucking  companies.  People 
have  many  pet  ideas  about  the  proper 
handling  of  their  belongings.  An  as¬ 
tonishing  number  of  unusual  requests 
and  restrictions  are  received  by  moving 
companies,  some  reasonable  and  some 
ludicrously  otherwise.  Long-distance 
hauls  is  another  angle  to  be  developed. 
— E.  A.  C. 


Westinghouse  Planning  De  Luxe 
Edition  of  Bok  Award  Copy 

The  $2,000  Bok  award  to  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  for  the  most  outstanding  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  during  1929  will  be  used 
toward  publication  of  a  de  luxe  edition  of 
the  complete  series  of  advertisements 
which  won  the  award. 

This  was  announced  by  J.  C.  Mc- 
Quiston,  general  advertising  manager 
of  the  Westington  company,  who,  witfi 
A.  L.  Billingsly,  president  of  Fuller  & 
Smith,  Cleveland  advertising  agency,  was 
presented  the  award  by  Dean  Wallace  B. 
Donham  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 


CAMERAMAN  BURNED 

Dante  O.  Tranquille,  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press,  was  seriously  burned  about  the 
face  and  eyes  March  14  when  a  flash¬ 
light  gun  exploded  in  his  face.  He  was 
taken  to  Faxton  Hospital,  Utica,  where 
it  was  reported  his  sight  probably 
would  not  be  affected. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-six  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 


IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Amefl  Tribune 
Boone  News- Repub¬ 
lican 

BurllnRtMi  Gazette 
BurlinfftMi  Hawk-Eye 
Carroll  Daily  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids  Oaaette 
A  Republican 
Centenriile  loweglan 
A  Citizen 
('linton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

(Y«ton  News-Adrer- 
tiser 

Davenport  Democrat 
A  lieader 
Davenport  Tlmee 
Dubuque  Teleirrai^- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodffe  Meesen- 
ger  A  Chronicle 


Fort  Madison  Demo- 
orat 

Iowa  City  Preas  Cit¬ 
izen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times- 
Republican 
Masfm  City  Globe- 
Gazette  A  ^mes 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Daily 
Register 

Oskaioosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  ('ourier 
Perry  Chief 
Mioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


With  the  spring  many  youngsters  run 
away.  The  number  of  missing  youths 
can  be  obtained  from  police  crfficers. 
However,  in  connection  with  that,  a  good 
feature  can  be  obtained  by  interviewing 
leading  bankers,  physicians  and  lawyers 
of  your  city  as  to  their  experience  tn 
“leaving  home  to  see  the  world.”  Nearly 
each  one  interviewed  will  give  a  good 
story. — N.  C.  C. 


An  interesting  feature  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  any  good-sized  city  by  a  survey 
of  all  the  business  establishments  located 
underground.  A  surprising  number  of 
restaurants,  shops  and  a  wide  variety  of 
establishments  will  be  found,  illustrating 
the  effort  to  conserve  space  in  modem 
cities. — R.  P.  Overmyer. 


The  Lake  Wales  (Fla.)  Highlander 
is  presenting  its  personal  columns  under 
a  three  column  head  “I  See  by  the  High¬ 
lander  - a  large  cut  of  a  typical 

family  appearing  above  the  head. — 
J.  E.  W. 


C/oniplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

—prevents  tjrpe 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Mooot3tpe  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Mannfacturars  of  Spartaa  Tra*  Matals 
Stack  fai  Priadpal  CItiM 


BLANKETS 

for 

Stereotyping 


GUMMED  PACKING  PELTS 

a 

Plsin  Packing 
Sheets,  Stripe  ft  RoUs 


Matrix  Shears 
Steel  Tails 
Saw  Beha 
Shaver  Belts 


Poll  Line 
of 

Supplies  for  Stereotyping 
Newspapers 


American  PubKshers  Supply 

P.  O.  Scot  ist 
Weat  Lynn,  Mass. 


$10,000,000  Industrial 
Elxpansion  Program 
Now  Under  Way  In 
Greater  Peoria! 


PEX)R1A 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 
covers  ^  out  of  ^  Homes 

CHAS.  H.  tODV  CO  CmiCAGO 

•MTV  RtmtoramvEs  ncw  took  boston 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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TYPE  SlMPUnCATlON 
OBJECT  OF  MEETING 


Conference  in  Wnshington  Streesee 
Need  of  Standardization  in  In¬ 
dustry — Another  Meeting  to 
Be  Held  in  New  York 


FIRE  DELAYS  EDITION 


tween  paragraphs.  Notwithstanding  the 
heat  and  suffocating  smoke,  W.  B.  Loh- 
man,  managing  editor,  had  the  edition 
ready  to  go  out  on  time  when  the  elrc- 
tric  power  was  cut  off  as  a  precaution 
against  falling  wires  in  the  street.  The 
current  was  off  for  30  minutes  and  the 
paper  was  30  minutes  late. 


BROADCASTING  COMICS  easy  time”  when  the  children  tak. 

The  comic  sections  of  the  Dcs  Moines  loud  speaker.  ^ 

(la.)  Sm^ay  R^^ter  are  being  read  NAMED  RADIO  EDITOR 

over  Station  WOC  at  Davenport  each  u  u  n  n- 

c  .  •  .,0  T-u  13  •  Hugh  Russell  Fraser  has 

Sunday  morning  at  9  a.  m.  The  Regis-  ^adio  editor  of 

ter  IS  using  promotion  copy  on  the  fact  (\.Y.)  Evening  Nezos,  publish^? 
that  “father  and  mother  will  have  an  Frank  E.  Gannett.  ’  ■ 


Agitation  favoring  the  application 
of  a  program  of  simplified  practice 
to  the  type  industry,  resulted  in 
a  preliminary  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently  at  which  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  reducing  the  number  of  type 
faces  was  discussed.  It  was  the  consensus 
that  another  conference  should  be  held 
in  New  York  City  in  the  near  future  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  intricate  prob¬ 
lem  of  establishing  something  approxi¬ 
mating  standardization  in  the  type  foun¬ 
dry  industry  shall  be  undertaken  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

There  was  agreement  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  conference,  which  was  initiated  by 
the  National  Board  on  Printing  Tyi^ 
Faces,  that  excessive  and  uneconomic 
diversity  in  type  faces  have  created  prob¬ 
lems  which  ought  to  be  corrected.  While 
the  possibilities  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  simplification  to  type  faces 
for  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
advertising  purposes  were  discussed,  the 
net  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  continue  the  discussions  at  a 
later  date  in  New  York  City. 

Representatives  of  manufacturers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  users  of  type  faces,  and 
members  of  the  National  Board  on  Print¬ 
ing  Type  Faces  participated  in  the  con¬ 
ference. 

E.  M.  Diamant  of  New  York  City, 
chairman  of  the  board,  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Advertising  Typographers  of 
.\merica  last  September.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  as  follows : 

“A  National  Board  be  organized  whose 
function  it  shall  be  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  new  type  faces  offered  from  either 
domestic  or  foreign  sources,  and  to 
recommend  such  faces  as  are  in  their 
judement  of  value  to  the  art  of  typog¬ 
raphy  and  the  science  of  advertising.” 
Subsequently  a  national  board  was 
named. 

Mr.  Diamant  explained  that  the  board 
requested  the  cooperation  of  the  type¬ 
founders  in  working  out  a  plan  whereby 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  through 
the  introduction  of  excessive  and  uneco¬ 
nomic  diversity  of  type  faces  might  be 
corrected  and  a  proper  medium  for  a  sci¬ 
entific  solution  might  be  established. 

Representative  of  type  manufacturers 
conferred  among  themselves  regarding 
the  proposal  but  took  no  definite  action. 

Henry  D.  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
discussed  the  subject  of  legibility  as  the 
determining  factor  in  all  printing,  the 
point  being  made  that  while  distinctive 
or  special  type  faces  are  interesting  and 
valuable  in  attracting  attention  of  the 
readers,  legibility  is  essential  to  hold 
the  attention  and  get  the  message  over 
to  the  reader. 

W.  E.  Braithwaite  of  the  division  of 
simplified  practice,  outlined  the  coopera¬ 
tive  service  and  procedure  of  the  divi¬ 
sion. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


oMd/ustahle 

v/head 


m  Flatshaver 


CiOSS 


FOR  SALE  mt  bargain  priett  tha  fol¬ 
lowing  protto*  gaarantood  in  good 
operating  condition: 

Goss  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  22^  in.— column  length  21  in. 

Goss  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 


Hoe  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


(At  Philadelphia  for  immediate  shipment) 
Hoe  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  22^  in. — column  length  21  in. 
(At  Wichita,  Kansas,  (or  early  delivery) 
Goss  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Portsmouth  Star  Man  Corered  Next 
Door  Blaze  from  Office  Window 


(At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  early  shipment) 
Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  21%  in. — column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  *‘X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  22^  in. — column  length  21  in. 
Hoe  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  21%  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Sextuple 

Sheet  cut  21%  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoe  Unit  Type  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


A  spectacular  fire  SO  yards  away  from 
the  plant  of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star 
was  the  cause  of  that  daily’s  coming  out 
on  the  street  30  minutes  behind  schedule 
recently. 

A  three-story  galvanized  iron  building 
being  used  as  a  record  room  for  a  rail¬ 
road,  flared  up  and  biumed  like  tinder, 
while  a  stiff  breeze  blew  the  heat  and 
smoke  through  the  newspaper’s  home. 
The  acrid  smoke  hung  like  a  pall  in  the 
composing  room  and  Oie  heat  became  al¬ 
most  unbearable. 

Everything  being  so  near  at  hand,  the 
reporter  who  received  the  assignment  for 
a  crowd  story,  never  left  his  desk.  He 
only  had  to  glance  out  the  window  be- 


Hoe  Condensed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  22%  in.— column  len^  21  in. 
(In  New  Yo^  area  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  High  Speed  4-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in. — column  length  22 


Goss  High  Speed  3-Deck  Straigfadine 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 


Goss  16-Page  with  three  color  combination 
top  de» 

Sheet  cut  21^  in.— column  length  20  in. 
(On  Pacific  Coast  for  early  shipment) 
Goss  24-Page  Acme  8-columns,  12  ams 
Column  length  20H  in.  to  22  in. 

Writs  sr  stirs  (sr  full  dstalls  aad  prisss 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
153S  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICAGO  San  Francisco 


INVISIBLE  EXPENSE 


When  your  blankets  are  old  and  worn  out,  they  cause  poor 
printing  and  many  delays,  due  to  the  sheets  breaking. 
Complaints  from  readers  on  late  delivery  and  loss  of  sales. 
Rebates  to  advertisers  for  poor  printing. 

Excessive  waste  paper  and  extra  expense  for  power  and 
light. 

The  saving  in  these  items  of  Invisible  Expense  for  one 
week  will  buy  a  new  set  of  blankets. 

You  cannot  afford  to  lower  your  efficiency  by  fain 
economy. 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to.ooi  in.  5  H.P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  platesupto  I9*'x26*’. 

Send  for 

Folder  y2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1 5  3  $  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  Yoax  CHICAGO  »AN  rXANCISCO 


New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co, 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cablu  Address  NEN9CO,  Wcrcester 


A  Sfridly 
Qua  lily 
Produef— 


FRANK  B.  BERRY 


WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 


A  Quality  Purchase  is, 
after  all,  the  E  xsreise 
of  the  T puest  Economy 


T*l.  Algonq.  1620-21 


Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 


BERRY-MINGLEC?.:p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 


Designers  and  Maker,  of  Quality  Stool  Printing  Office  Equipmtnl 


Flatiron  Bldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Our  Customers  Write  Our  “Ads" 


DUPLEX  Heavy-Duty  Mat  Rolle 


More  in  Use  than  All  Other  Heavy-Duty  Mat  Rollers  Combined 


Cf-’' 

\\ 


^ 's. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICHIGAN 


D*r»«M 


Insure  Prosperity — Keep  on  Advertisii^ 


|l 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Advertising 

RATES 


situations  «U»h  with  Ord«r) 

I  Tim*  *—  P*' 

3  Ttai«» - AO  p«r  lin* 

^,1.  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  Ttaia  —.75  par  Ifaia 

4  TImaa - -  par  Una 

Ofyat  aix  warda  to  tha  lina 

•rku.  aaaea  aharfa  at  aama  rata  par  Ilaa 
aa'aamad  hr  lrj,ua»CT  of 
HLZm.  Mtateium  apaca.  thrM  Ifa^ 
ISTcSlor  A  PublUhar  raaorraa  tha  ri«ht 

^NESS  OPPORTUNITIES^ 

Broken 

bahiiiTt  Ereninc  Sailiet:  Two  In  Illlnoit,  one 
one  Southern  California,  generou* 
“  “J?  Vrowlag  rapidly.  Raaaonable  pricee; 
!U,»y  maken.  Chaa.  M.  Veatey.  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
CUcago.  _ _ 

■Maat-to-Ooodneaa  Propoaltlon  —  Semi-weekly 
ud  lob  plant,  exclualre  fertile  Held,  Pennayl- 
Mta-  complete  modern  equipment.  Urge  clrcu- 
1*1100'  will  pay  owner  $5,000  aalary  and  earn 
ietVtaltUl  payment  $20,000.  J.  B,  Shale, 
Ttmea  Building.  New  York, _ 

far  PapoT*  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  Hat  In- 
clgdea  100  of  the  best  dallies  and  weeklies  In 
the  Middle  West,  Personal  service,  Clyde  H. 
Knox  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo.,  writes:  “I  can 
mU  a  California  dally  In  small  city  which 
dcared  In  last  41  months  $34,908.85  on  gross 
batiieaa  of  $84,000,  and  I  can  price  It  for 
njOOO.  This  la  wonderful  buy  and  priced  right 
bacante  usually  California  papers  would  charge 
yon  this  aum  for  climate.  If  yon  are  not  willing 
Is  |o  and  Uke  a  look  at  this  property  don't 
write  me.  i'll  sell  this  property  quick. 

"Am  atm  trying  to  list  a  Virginia  dally.  Can 
sell  aeml.weekly.  In  South,  with  building,  for 
{30000.  Good  buy.  Owner  has  California  fever 
hacaoae  wife  wants  to  locate  there  among  her 
ralatlree.  You  know  what  this  means. 

"If  you  Just  want  to  lease  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  don't  write  me.  1  do  not  deal  In  news¬ 
paper  leases.  Usually  a  newspaper  which  will 
latae  the  property  Is  not  worth  fooling  with.  I 
hare  learned  this  from  experience. 


N«wtpap*P  Far  Sal« 


Par  laU— First  class  country  paper,  making 
ftsd  money.  $15,000  cash  to  handle.  Apply 
5415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


for  Bale— Small  town  dally  newspaper  In  East- 
am  part  of  Texas,  doing  gross  business  of  more 
than  $40,000  per  year.  Reasonable  terms  offered 
to  responsible  parties.  Reply  to  Box  B-OSO, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


far  Bala;  "Ohserver,”  Oakland,  California.  See 
aatlonal  newspaper  directories  regarding  publi¬ 
cation. 


larthem  California  daily,  beautiful  town,  crop 
dlrerslty,  mining,  lumbering;  no  opposition. 
$100,000.  Box  E4199,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


$100,000  Cash  buys  one  of  best  small  town 
I  dailies  In  California.  1930  will  pay  more  than 
15%.  Exclusive  field;  rich  territory.  Box  898. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Nawspnpmr  Wantad 


Wanted  Immediately — Small  dally  or  weekly  In 
progreRRire  community.  To  leaRc  with  option 
of  purchiRe  or  oi>erHtion  on  commiRslon  bimif*. 
Bend  full  particulars.  Confidential.  E*674. 
Wltor  A  Publiaher. 


Syndicate  Offer 


A  diont  of  oun  \n  interested  in  an  editorial 
tyndlcate  project  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
wUbeB  to  coQQe<>t  with  comi>etent  advertiaing 
•r  newRpaper  man  who  can  invent  $10,000.  The 
a  of  the  higheat  factors  in  the 

■eld  IB  BBHured.  The  type  of  man  looking  for 
***  *  PfesBure  exploltatlona  is  not  dealred.  He 
■JURt  be  high  prlnclplHl  In  adhering  to  profes- 
•iMii  etbicB.  Hatiafactory  referencea  for  Integ- 
are  eMentUl.  Application  held  In  atrictest 
joofidence.  Write  to  Agency.  Suite  810,  545 
•tn  Are..  New  York  CItv 


CIRCULATION 


Prometiftn 


mJ?,;  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  S 

^*Ilfornia.  An  efficient  clrculf 
“rceptlng  only  bon 
M  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  V 

^‘re.  without  obligation,  for  field  survt 


'‘rculatlon  builders,  222  ’ 
I^^^Glng,  Penn.  Origlnatoi 
ITif.  Campaigns.  Teleph. 

*  4.1351;  residence,  81  9240. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


The  Charles  Fartlowe  Company,  Occidental 
Bldg.,  Inilianapolls,  invites  the  attention  of 
publishers  desiring  Increased  circulation  to  the 
endlees  commeudatioua  and  endorsements  of 
leading  A.B.C.  publlaliers  everywhere  appearing 
in  every  issue  of  EDITOR  ft  PUBIilSHBB.  The 
PARTLOWE  PL.\N  campaign  Is  being  used  year 
after  year  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
other  crculatlon-building  services  combined — an 
evidence  in  Itself  of  its  Indisputable  worth  and 
of  its  outstanding  superiority.  The  only  circu¬ 
lation-building  organization  In  Newspaperdom 
which  is  a  member  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  which  furnishes  publishers'  affidavits 
of  exact  results  of  its  every  campaign.  Wire 
collect  or  write  for  free  I'artlowe  survey  and 
analysis  of  your  field. 


The  W,  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  I»uisviIIe,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Our  campaigns — dailies,  weeklies— net  4,000  to 
30,000  subscriptions.  Only  organization  with 
successful  drives  In  4  N.  Y,  City  boroughs. 
Hudson  De  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EDITORIAL 


ChilalrM’t  Pftgw 


PoxMrful  sdltorial,  advertiaUig  and  drealatlea 
response  to  children's  pages  for  4nUloa  an4 
weoklles.  Fartioa  and  promotion  a  elvle  faros. 
Pays  for  Itoolf.  Junior  Faaturo  Syndieato,  11 
W.  42d  atroot,  Naw  York. 


Special  Feature 


"Better  Advertiainc,"  proven  feature;  helps  your 
advertisers;  sells  more  space;  samples.  Better 
Advertising,  57  Purber  avenue,  Linden,  N,  J. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Adyartising  Saleaman,  wanted  on  a  Michigan 
newspaper  with  a  dally  circulation  of  ovsr 
11,000.  Must  be  experienced  In  copy  writing 
and  know  how  to  sell  non-advertisers.  In  mak¬ 
ing  application  give  a  complete  story  of  yonr 
experience.  Also  mention  age,  nationality, 
references,  married  or  single  and  tha  salary 
desired.  Write  5-649,  Editor  ft  Pnbllsber. 


Advertising— Seven-day  morning  newspaper  in 
small  city  wants  advertising  manager  who 
knows  both  local  and  national  fields  and  can 
direct  promotion  of  classified  advertising.  One 
used  to  working  against  strong  competition  de¬ 
sired.  Address  Box  E-682,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
giving  full  details,  salary  desired,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences.  and  photo  If  available. 


Advertising  salesman  on  well  established  suc¬ 
cessful  trade  Journal.  Opportunity  for  young 
man  seeking  |)ermnnent  future.  Replies  Ignored 
unless  full  details,  age,  experience,  references 
and  salary  retpilred.  Knowledge  advertising  copy 
writing  and  editorial  values  advantageous  but 
not  essential.  .tddress  Box  C-8S8,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Stenographer-Secretary  —  Opportunity  unlimited 
for  development  in  magazine  publishing  for  in- 
diistrioiis  young  man  of  character  who  would 
advance  out  of  the  rut  of  routine  office  work  and 
who  possesses  energ.v,  initiative.  Is  keen,  alert, 
of  pleasant,  attractive  personality.  Knowledge 
advertising  copy  writing  and  editorial  values 
advantageous  but  not  essential.  Give  full  details 
in  reply,  .tddress  Box  C-889,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Situfttiena  Wanted 


Accounting —  VoniiK  mnn.  15  yoarw  mptroitolltun 
nowspji per.  huHlnex'*  office  experience,  dcHlres  to 
iiuikc  <*onnectlon  with  general  iic4H)untinR  Rtaff 
of  metropolitan  newspaper.  Knows  routine  from 
pnbllcHtion  desk  to  c‘o1)e<'tlons  ami  adjustments. 
Capable  of  installinfr  acconntinfp  systems.  B*700, 
FMItor  &  riiblisher. 


Advertitinr  Director 
Crmtin'er  and  Kmel 
IzBMider  of  Men 
ONE  PCBLISIIBR  SAYS:— 

"He  is  a  newspaper  man.  He  Is  an 

able  and  I'ouratfeoiis  dire4‘tor  of  advertising 
with  Initiative  ami  with  vision.’* 

ANOTHER  SAYS:— 

“Strictly  honest,  brilliant  and  proficient  In 
his  profession.  If  1  had  another  newHpai>er 
lie  would  l>e  the  first  man  I  would  want  to 
engage.” 

ANIKTHEU  SAYS:— 

“From  an  advertising  isdiit  of  view,  when 
you  l)e(-ame  advertising  manager  niy  city  was 
one  of  the  most  non-pfraluctive.  unprofn^ssive, 
illscouragitig  fields.  iMie  more  to  your  efforts 
than  to  the  efforts  of  any  other  Individual  it 
is  now  on  the  way  to  equal  other  progresaive 
cities.” 

Have  worked  for  the  alM>ve  Publishers  as 
(teneral  Manager,  Advertising  Hlrei'tor,  etc., 
with  excellent  record  for  Increased  revenue  and 
linage  thru  building  regular  Imsiness  ns  well  as 
apeciaU.  Reaourceful  under  all  circumatancea. 
Have  capably  managed  ataffa  of  10  to  50  men. 
Will  go  most  anywhere  for  opiMirtunity  at  ade¬ 
quate  salary — or  would  go  on  salary  and  bonua. 
Addresa  Editor  &  Publiaher,  R-693. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Sitmtiftiks  Wuitod 


Advertiaing  Manager,  Buzineiia  Manager  or  Pub- 
liiher — All-round  newspaper  executive,  familiar 
all  departments,  18  years'  experience.  Widely 
known  in  trade  as  exceptional  producer.  Income 
$15,000  per  annum.  Bast  preferred.  E-703, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  man,  8  years  newspaper  experience. 
Forceful  Hiilesman,  original  rop,v  and  la.vont 
plans.  Age  28,  married.  I-ocation  no  object. 
Own  car.  Harold  P.  Fry,  277  State  St.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y. 


Advertising  —  Constnictlve  display  salesman- 
copywriter  seeks  morning  paper  connection  Can¬ 
ada  or  U.  S.  12  years  leading  morning  paper, 
experience  both  countries.  E-(102,  Editor  ft 
Pnbllsber. 


Businesa  Manager,  now  employed,  desires 
change;  excellent  references;  capable;  married; 
family.  E-701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cameraman  -0  years'  experience  New  York'and 
I-ondon.  Seeks  position  with  newspaper  any¬ 
where  In  U.  S.  E-696,  Editor  ft  I'ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Capable  executive  and 
possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  promo¬ 
tion  of  every  character.  Exceptional  record  as 
builder  of  home  delivery.  E-695,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Cironlation — Seasoned  road  man,  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience  with  metropolitan  papers.  Dally  and  Sun¬ 
day,  open  for  connection.  Middle  West  preferred. 
A  producer,  and  can  furnish  unquestionable  ref¬ 
erences.  C-687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ctrenlator — with  wide  experience,  who  is  an 
expert  boy  organizer,  ilso  a  routine  aystem- 
atizer,  both  office  and  field,  dcslree  bearing 
from  publishers  or  circulatora  of  either  small, 
large  or  group  newspapers  In  need  of  such  serv¬ 
ice,  either  i>ermaDently  or  temporally.  B-650, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Clroulation  Manager,  young,  open  for  imeltlon 
on  email  city  daily,  now  all  details  office  man¬ 
agement,  carriers,  mail  and  newsstand  promo¬ 
tion.  E-641,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Expeiience  covers  circu¬ 
lation  promotion  and  maintenance  on  Horning, 
Evening  and  Sunday  publications.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Age  30.  Salary  $60  per  week.  Will 
work  anywhere.  At  present  unemployed.  11-656, 
Editor  ft  I'ubliaber. 


Classified  Ha.nager,  18  years’  experience  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  wants  new  eoonectlon. 
Exceptional  record  as  builder  of  all  claaalfica- 
tions.  Executive  and  sales  ability,  all-around 
newspaper  experience.  Present  contract  about 
to  expire.  Would  rather  not  renew.  E1180. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Classified  Executive — Some  big  publisher  who 
realizes  bow  badly  be  needs  a  better  classified 
manager  should  get  into  a  huddle  with  me.  My 
record  for  ten  years  will  interest  him.  Now 
employed  on  one  of  America's  foremost  news¬ 
papers;  ambition  says  "A  larger  paper  wants 
you.”  You  can  secure  a  larger,  more  up-to-date, 
more  profitable  classltled  in  every  way  by  Invest¬ 
ing  $109  weekly  in  me.  E  691,  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 


Copy  Editor  -Available  on  or  after  May  1.  E<lu- 
cated,  experienced  young  man.  Correct  English, 
pleasing  heads,  good  layout.  Days  only.  Rocky 
Mountain  region  preferable.  Yon  ffi-e  the  Judge. 
W.  G.  M.,  624  N.  6th  Are.,  Tucson,  Aril. 


Correspondent —Experienced  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
reporter  desires  to  represent  news|>aper  In  Wash¬ 
ington  on  space  rate.  E-681,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial — Trained  young  newapaperman  solicits 
commuDicatioDS  regarding  any  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  (losltinn  where  ability  and  ingenuity  will 
lead  to  good  future.  C-690,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial — Energetic  young  newspaperman,  five 
years’  ex|>erlen<e,  desk  and  street.  Excellent 
references.  Anywhere.  B  RS4,  Editor  ft  Ibib- 
lisher. 


Editor-Reporter  desires  change.  Small  daily,  big 
weekly  or  trade  Journal.  New  Jersey  preferre<I. 
E-fiS.'i,  Elltor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial— Man  with  seven  years’  writing  expe¬ 
rience  now  wishes  to  make  newspaper  work  his 
permanent  occnpatlou.  Desires  position  as  re¬ 
porter,  preferably  on  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Backgninnd;  three  years'  college  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  fonr  years  as  advertising  copywriter; 
three  years  aa  free-lance  writer.  Age  29.  Sal¬ 
ary  unimportant.  Will  go  anywhere.  E-677, 
Elditor  ft  Publishes. 


Editorial  Writer,  44,  widely  traveled,  <'ultured, 
with  broad  background  of  practical  experience 
as  city  eilitor,  managing  editor,  editor,  foreign 
correspondent  for  metrofMditan  dally,  book  re- 
vieser,  and  magazine  writer;  good  paragrapher; 
ilesircs  iiemianent  connei-tlon  sltb  higb-class 
daily.  E-'ty.’.  Elitor  ft  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Sitnatiftu  Wasted 


Executive — With  record  of  achievements  waits 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  ability  as  news¬ 
paper  builder.  Has  held  poattloas  ai  general 
manager,  businea  amanager  and  advertising 
director.  Know  every  phase  of  newsiMiper  bnsi- 
ness.  Record  clean  and  oststandlng.  Refeienees 
of  highest  type.  E-648,  Bdltor  ft  Publisher. 


Financial — Immediate  opening  as  understudy  for 
Fluancial  Textile  Editor.  State  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  references  and  when  ready.  The 
Standard,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


National  Advertiaing  Manager,  eleven  years’  In¬ 
tensive  newspaper  selling  and  promotion  experi¬ 
ence.  Wide  acquaintance  middle- western  agen¬ 
cies,  manufacturers.  Solid  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Seeking  Immediate  connection.  Refer¬ 
ences.  C-686,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Offleo  Managsr-Acoonntaat,  31,  married,  expe¬ 
rienced  all  departments,  8  years,  will  go  any¬ 
where.  B-646,  Bdltor  ft  Publisher. 


Press  Fhotographer — Experienced.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  also.  Anywhere.  Ernest  T. 
Pearson,  1523  N.  Gale  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Printer — Age  29,  practical  printer,  last  6  years 
manager  own  shop.  Just  sold  business.  In  posi¬ 
tion  to  buy  If  satisfactory.  B-683,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Printer— TO  THE  PRINTING  PLANT  OWNER 
who  Is  not  satisfied  to  mark  time  to  alow 
music,  tills  hustling  practical  printer  (all  de¬ 
partments)  offers  the  experience  a  foreman 
superintendent-nianager  shonld  have  to  make 
your  business  make  more  money;  100%  Ameri¬ 
can;  middle  age;  tireless  worker;  strictly  high 
class;  on  the  "square”;  can  handle  every 
transaction  from  customer  contact  to  final  de¬ 
livery;  hit  high  spots  in  business  develop¬ 
ment;  get  work  out  right  and  right  on  time. 
B-694,  Bdltor  &  Publisher, 


Ro-organizing  of  smaller  newspapers— BulMing 
up  dead  Issues  from  every  angle.  Editorial, 
advertising,  increased  clrculatiou  in  smaller 
towns.  Organizer  and  managing  editor  with  un¬ 
questioned  experience  and  background.  B  660, 
Editor  ft  Publlalier. 


Woman  Writer,  newspaper  or  magaalae,  feature 
articles  or  page,  clnb,  society,  book  reviews. 
Anywhere.  E^l,  Bdlter  ft  Pnbllsbar. 


MECHANICAL 


E^aiEment  For  Sole 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  oalo.  Cempleto 
plant  or  any  part.  Mtlas  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  O. 


For  Sale — Eleven  fonts  7  pt.  Idaal  Naws  with 
Bold  Face;  all  In  A-1  condition.  Reason  for 
sale,  changing  to  larger  face  saise  aeries. 
Each  font  sorted  to  full  scheme  No.  5.  B-6fi4 
Bdltor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Three  fonts  of  linotype  matt,  eight  point  Ctm- 
tnry,  with  eight  point  Oheltenham  bold  for 
sale  cheap.  One  font  la  practically  new  and 
the  others  are  In  good  eeadltlou.  The  Red 
Bank  Register,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey, 


Equipmoiit  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy — 12  or  16  page  modern  roto- 
gravore  press.  Must  be  In  good  coaditlen. 
Addreso  B-W6,  Bdltor  ft  Pnbllsber. 


Young  Men 

interested  in  investing  $10,000  or 
more  (folly  seenred)  and  services, 
may  find  tbeir  opportanity  in  Edi' 
torial  or  Business  Management  with 
one  of  several  Southern  newspapers, 
and  may  write  ua  in  confidence  giv¬ 
ing  detailed  experience  and  rc^nire- 
ments. 

SERVICE  in  th*  South 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Ine. 

Xeicipaper  Brokert 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Maaaon  Avo.  Now  York 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  March  22,  1  930 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


A  DISTINGUISHED  American  news- 

nan^r  anH  niihliclipr  whncp 


paper  editor  and  publisher,  whose 
name  I  am  not  privileged  to  use  in  this 
connection,  offers  the  following  problem 
for  discussion  among  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  folk:  “Miss  X  died  at  the  Public 
Hospital  of  mercury  poison.  Mr.  Y 
was  dying  at  his  home,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  of  mercury 
poison.  The  family  didn’t  know  what 
ailed  him.  The  town  pretty  well  knew 
what  ailed  the  girl.  Her  baby  would 
have  been  born  in  four  or  five  months. 
The  reporters  brought  in  the  story  that 
the  night  before  she  committed  suicide 
by  taking  mercury  poison,  she  was  on  a 
big  party  with  Mr.  Y  and  one  or  two 
others,  and  that  she  slipped  the  mercury 
tablet  in  his  beer. 

“Miss  X  had  led  an  exemplary  life, 
was  a  respected,  hard-worWng  girl. 
Her  parents  were  not  prominent  but 
thoroughly  fine  folks.  Her  father  was  a 
garage  owner.  The  only  1^1  evidence 
in  the  case  was  locked  up  in  the  hearts 
of  two  doctors.  Miss  X’s  doctor  and 
Mr.  Y’s  doctor,  yet  the  facts  were  in¬ 
disputable  but  probably  not  provable  in 
a  libel  suit.  We  let  the  item  alone.  We 
should  have  let  it  alone  unless  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  investigation  had  been  called.  We 
let  it  alone  because  the  publication  would 
do  no  good.  It  would  break  the  hearts 
of  two  families.’’ 

*  *  * 


Having  no  mystery  to  discuss  they 
would  bear  their  sorrow  in  silence. 
Again,  it  seems  to  me,  the  families 
might  better  have  the  truth  out  and 
over.  For  instance,  would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  children  of  Mr.  Y  to  learn 
this  fact  about  their  father  in  a  natural 
way  than  be  lied  to  by  all  who  love 
them  until  they  discover  the  truth  for 
themselves?  Should  their  mother  be 
compelled  completely  to  sacrifice  her  life 
to  cover  the  shame  of  a  false  husband? 
The  deception  that  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  families  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth  might  conceivably  be  sufficient  in 
time  to  wreck  the  lives  of  all.  There 
are  many  who  will  differ,  but  my  notion 
is  that  this  news  should  be  published, 
somewhat  because  it  offers  to  the  public 
another  tragic  proof  that  sneaky  sex 
duplicity  is  explosive,  and  somewhat 
because  it  keeps  the  record  clear  for  all 
concerned. 


WHETHER  we  would  handle  this 

ctnrv  c^nciKHittAc  nr 


”  Story,  regardless  of  sensibilities  or 
libel,  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
newspaper  we  are  working  for,  I’d  say. 
In  a  small  town,  where  everyone  knows 
everybody,  the  news  would  in  all  like- 
lihoc^  be  suppressed  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  but  the  story  would  travel  from 
lip  to  lip  until  it  finally  reached  the  ears 
of  the  unhappy  families.  Those  who 
know  town  and  small-city  life  will  agree, 
I  am  sure,  that  such  gossip  is  never  sup¬ 
pressed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  live 
issue  in  all  circles  and  is  invariably  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Ten  years  from  now  all  the 
wretched  facts  in  this  case  of  Miss  X 
and  Mr.  Y  will  have  been  magnified 
ten-fold  by  the  town  chatterers.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  I  believe.  Miss  X  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  diabolical  woman,  the  vil¬ 
lainous  character  in  the  cast,  although 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  in  reality  she 
was  betrayed  by  Mr.  Y  and  that  she 
murdered  him  through  love,  not  hate. 
Whether  it  would  be  better  for  the  two 
f^ilies  to  withstand  the  shock  of  imme¬ 
diate  publication  of  the  truth,  or  endure 
the  slow  agcmy  of  distorted  town  gossip 
is  a  close  question  in  my  mind.  The 
public  problem,  of  course,  does  not  con¬ 
cern  the  principals  to  ^e  tragedy  or 
their  families,  but  rather  the  conduct  of 
the  two  physicians  and  the  police  author¬ 
ities.  I  take  it,  from  the  case  as  stated, 
that  the  physicians  did  not  report  a 
suicide  and  a  murder.  I  wonder  what 
thev  did  write  down  as  the  cause  of 
death  cm  the  certificates  which  they  filed. 
Did  they  falsify?  If  they  would  do  that 
to  save  the  feelings  of  the  families 
would  they  do  it  ^ain,  for  the  same 
reason,  in  a  case  which  had  a  real  bear¬ 
ing  on  public  safety?  Can  evil  be 
patched  up  or  compromised  by  those 
who  are  pledged  to  serve  the  public 
welfare?  I  do  not  think  so. 


VU  HILE  Floyd  Gibbons,  on  the  air 
”  for  Literary  Digest,  continued  this 
week  to  skim  the  evening  newspaper  pan 
of  its  rich  news  cream,  I  observed  he 
was  taking  greater  care  to  give  credit 
to  newspapers  for  the  stuff  he  was  so 
freely  handing  out.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  grain  of  comfort  in  being  credited, 
but  I  still  do  not  see  any  real  profit  to 
newspapers.  The  credit  that  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bons  is  giving  does  not  compensate  for 
the  loss  to  the  newspaper  in  having  its 
news  anticipated.  The  policy  of  Literary 
Digest  has  always  been  to  rewrite  the 
other  fellow’s  hard-earned  story  and 
justify  the  business  by  giving  credit. 
Naturally  its  reporter  on  the  air  would 
follow  the  same  easy  method.  It  must 
be  apparent,  even  to  the  Literary  Digest 
editors,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  “lifting”  for  a  magazine  which 
gets  delivery  two  or  three  weeks  later 
and  swiping  right  and  left  from  evening 
newspapers  and  shouting  the  stuff 
through  the  mike  before  such  newspa¬ 
pers  can  possibly  effect  a  delivery  or  be 
read  by  the  public.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  credit  means  little. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  typograph- 

inol  «»rrrkt>  /mia  nrtA  fU* 


T^O  metropolitan  editor  would  suppress 
this  story  and  those  who  would  seek 
to  suppress  it  would  have  only  succeeded 
in  giving  it  prolonged  publicity.  Re¬ 
porters  would  make  a  mystery  of  it,  thus 
to  drive  the  physicians  and  authorities 
into  the  open  with  the  truth.  After  the 
facts  were  told  the  story  would  end  and 
be  forgotten  in  a  few  days,  save  by  the 
families  and  their  intimate  friends. 


reader  since  it  made  sense.  The  way  to 
avoid  such  embarrassments  is  to  revise 
your  proofs,  you  say.  True  enough,  but 
after  you  have  read  your  own  piece 
twice  you  have  had  enough  of  it,  unless 
you  happen  to  be  your  own  favorite 
author. 


Every  third  man,  knowing  anything 
about  the  syndicate  business,  whom  1 
meet  these  days  solemnly  asks:  “Why 
doesn’t  somebody  start  an  Amos  ’n’ 
Andy  strip  or  Sunday  page  for  news¬ 
papers?”  Then  they  proceed  to  relate 
how  these  radio  entertainers  have  done 
more  to  get  husbands  home  on  time  for 
dinner  than  all  the  pleas  of  distracted 
wives  in  fifty  years,  how  the  family  sits 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily,  except 
Sunday,  spellbound  with  interest  and  then 
for  hours  discuss  the  doings  in  the  office 
of  the  “Fresh  Air  Taxi  Co.,  Incorpu- 
lated” — indeed,  that  this  is  the  one  best 
humor  bet  of  all  time. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  Amos 
’n’  Andy  are  so  inextricably  tied  to  the 
business  of  advertising  Pepsodent  Tooth 
Paste  that  to  use  them  as  strip  charac¬ 
ters  would  inevitably  mean  free  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  that  brand  of 
merchandise.  A  druggist  informed  me 
just  the  other  day  that  people  now  come 
into  his  store  and  ask  for  a  tube  of 
"Amos  ’n’  Andy,”  expecting  to  get  Pep¬ 
sodent.  It  is  a  far-flung  joke  and  I’ll 
say  speaks  well  for  these  clever  enter¬ 
tainers  and  advertisers. 

If  Pepsodent  wants  to  start  the  ball 
rolling  and  take  a  page  of  advertising 
next  to  an  Amos  ’n’  Andy  comic  page  on 
Sunday  it  might  be  a  worthwhile  devel¬ 
opment.  If  a  comic  continuity  can  pull 
business  on  the  air,  why  not  on  the 
printed  page?  All  the  wiseacres,  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  telling  us 
that  advertising  doesn’t  mix  with 
comedy.  Perhaps  they  are  now  willing 
to  revise  their  estimates.  But  I,  for  one, 
hope  Amos  ’n’  Andy  will  not  tempt 
newspapers  to  pay  gCK^  money  to  give 
Pepsodent  a  free  ride  in  print. 


ical  error,  one  bearable,  and  the 
other  unbearable.  The  bearable  kind  is 
a  mix-up  of  type  which  doesn’t  mean 
anything  to  the  reader.  It  is  obviously 
w'hat  it  is.  The  unbearable  kind  is  the 
one  which  makes  sense,  but  not  what 
you  have  written.  The  most  exagger¬ 
ated  instance  of  this  sort  was  the  famous 
LaFollette  case,  the  Senator  being  quoted 
as  having  said  that  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  by  a  German 
submarine,  was  justified.  He  had  said 
that  it  was  not  justified,  but  the  “not” 
was  dropped  in  the  printed  report  of  his 
speech,  reversing  the  meaning,  and  the 
statesman  for  weeks  and  months  was 
the  object  of  such  bitter  condemnation 
that  he  could  not  even  appear  in  public. 
That  kind  of  an  error  hurts. 

How  do  these  things  happen?  In  the 
case  of  Senator  LaFollette  a  telegraph 
ojjerator  was  blamed.  Most  of  the 
typographical  errors  I  have  to  deal  with 
I  find  are  made  in  the  process  of  cor¬ 
recting  other  errors.  For  instance,  last 
week  in  this  column  I  wrote  that  I  had 
a  “craft-conscious”  resentment  against 
the  Floyd  Gibbons  business  of  appro¬ 
priating  news  in  the  interest  of  Literary 
Digest.  I  read  proof  on  the  article  and 
“craft-conscious”  was  O.K.,  except  that 
the  letter  “s”  had  been  dropped  from 
the  word  “conscious.”  This  was  marked. 
The  printer  who  made  the  correction, 
however,  misread  the  line  and  set  it  up 
“self-conscious.”  It  changed  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence,  embarrassingly  for 
me,  but  could  not  be  detected  by  the 


HEIRBERT  COREY,  writing  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  tells  a  story  of 
William  Atherton  Du  Puy’s  experience, 
years  ago,  as  a  dramatic  critic.  At  11 
o’clock,  on  Saturday  night,  the  city  rfitor 
of  a  Brooklyn  newspaper  exclaimed : 
“We  are  short  a  review;  here.  Bill,  you 
write  it.”  Mr.  Du  Puy  seized  the  press 
agent’s  notices  and  wrote  an  extravagant 
piece  of  praise  to  take  the  place  of  the 
missing  review.  The  next  morning  the 
city  editor  discovered  that  all  other  critics 
had  lambasted  the  show  and  Mr.  Du  Puy 
was  fired  for  his  indiscretion  in  going  so 
far  out  on  the  limb.  The  show  was  “The 
Red  Mill,”  one  of  the  year’s  successes. 


A  STORY  of  a  police  raid  of  a  voodoo 
tpmnlp  in  Newark.  N.  T..  recently 


TOURING  a  couple  of  days  thk , 
^  the  art  gallery  of  the 
Club,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  wu  tlr 
by  folk  interested  in  a  phase 
artistic  soul  of  Bob  Davis  unfl* 
little  known  to  the  public.  ^ 
photographer  of  unusual  sldll^ 
life-size  portraits  of  famed  i^ 
women,  from  his  lens,  were 
Bob  calls  these  pictures  "psycho-en 
meaning  that  each  one  reveals  ^ 
of  the  personal  character  of  them 
Among  the  more  interesting  i^oton 
were  those  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb  ^ 
P.  Adams,  Admiral  Byrd,  Jo  Davi 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Julian  Haa2 
Gene  Tunney,  William  B.  Yeats,  K 
Speed  and  Frank  A.  Munsey,  t£  b 
Bob  Davis’  publisher  for  a  great  g 
years.  I  like  Bob’s  camera  art  and 
lieve  he  must  also  secretly  paint  in 
or  sculp.  This  he  will  not  aHmit 
he  is  an  artist  to  his  finger-tips.  lb 
long  expressed  his  talent  in  writim. 
column  “Bob  Davis  Recalls” 
of  the  great  features  of  the 
seems  to  me  to  gain  brilliance  from  j 
to  year.  Bob  spent  many  years  edit 
neglecting  his  own  gifted  hand,  andi 
generally  conceded  he  was  goal  fa 
to  more  sons  and  daughters  of  literat 
than  any  living  person  in  this  br 
land.  How  many  fellows  he  has  sho 
off  the  dock  and  made  to  swim 
greater  or  less  fame  in  the  tea 
printer’s  ink  may  only  be  surmisul, 

I  dare  say  the  number  approaches  f 
figures.  For  all  his  kindness  he 
serves  a  thousandfold  the  relatm  h 
piness  and  freedom  of  his  present  1 
The  best  picture  in  the  Union  Le^ 
display  was  a  self-portrait,  show 
Bob  with  that  familiar  whimsical  a 
playing  on  his  lips,  always  present  wl 
he  is  about  to  utter  some  entirely  i 
printable  but  wholly  appropriate  epit! 
usually  applied  to  those  who  get  in 
way  of  art  and  artists.  The  pictare 
that  of  one  of  the  truest  and  aoU 
men  we  have  met  on  our  travels. 


WITHHOLDING  POUCE  NEW] 


temple  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently 
attracted  wide  attention.  It  was  all 
about  how  a  police  sergeant  led  a  troop 
of  officers  to  a  room  where  chanting 
colored  folk  were  performing  “weird 
rites”  and  wild  fanatical  dances  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  A  police  officer  and 
a  negro  were  killed  in  a  pistol  duel  and 
two  others  were  wounded.  A  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Newark  News,  Vincent 
deP.  Slavin,  tells  me  that  this  story  was 
faked  up  in  gaudy  voodoo  colors,  that 
the  cult  end  of  it  was  pure  bunk  and 
that  all  that  happened  was  that  police, 
who  were  looking  for  two  colored  men 
who  had  shown  weapons  on  the  street, 
traced  them  to  a  house,  whereupon  the 
criminals  opened  fire  and  the  police  re¬ 
plied  with  guns.  Jersey  newspaper  men 
are  wondering  why  this  routine  affair 
should  be  played  up  as  an  evidence  of 
voodooism,  barbaric  superstitution,  jungle 
rites  and  such  stuff.  The  answer  is  that 
some  newspaper  correspondent  was  try¬ 
ing  to  lift  himself  by  his  bootstraps, 
reckless  of  journalistic  accuracy  and  the 
best  asset  in  newspaper  work,  which  is 
public  confidence.  The  Newark  News, 
in  an  editorial,  calls  such  reporting  an 
indication  of  “loose  writing  and  loose 
thinking.”  Yes,  fast,  loose  and  harmful. 
The  day  of  faking  and  not  being  found 
out  is  on  the  wane. 


OfltciaU  in  Ea*t  Providene*  S«t  1 
Obstacles  to  News  Gatbsriag 

Police  officials  of  East  ProvidoK 
R.  I.,  last  week  refused  to  allow  tht  t 
porters  of  the  Providence  (R  I.) 
nal  and  Bulletin  to  examine  the  poli 
records  and  blotter  as  in  the  past,  as 
r^ult  of  action  taken  by  the  town  coo 
cil  a  week  ago,  the  policy  resulting  fro 
an  “understanding”  and  not  a  form 
vote. 

This  action  has  prevented  the  tn 
pa^rs  from  getting  reports  of  police  a 
tivities  until  defendants  are  arraign 
in  court.  The  desk  sergeant  is  now  bd 
ing  a  name  of  everyone  entering  n 
station,  except  when  strictly  on  polia 
business,  together  with  the  number  el 
minutes  he  remains  there.  J 

Cooperation  with  the  press  was  tn 
policy  until  Chief  Adams  was  takfflj 
three  weeks  ago.  Councilman  Willia 
H.  Noonan  stated  he  is  opposed  to  snej 
secracy  and  Councilman  Don  G.  Sin^ 
said  he  believed  a  working  arrangenw 
can  be  reached  between  the  press  an 
the  department. 


ADDRESSES  N.  Y.  “SPECIALS* 

Kenneth  Groesbeck,  of  the  H.  K. 
Cann  Company,  New  York  advertism 
agency,  spoke  to  the  Six  Point  Leaga 
and  the  National  Newspaper  Groi®  <> 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  Yor 
Thursday,  March  20,  on  the  newspapt 
advertising  of  Stanco,  Inc.,  makOT  o 
Nujol,  Mistol  and  Flit.  He  took  ti 
place  of  E.  B.  Loveland,  advertissj 
manager  of  Stanco,  who  had  been  at 
nounced  as  the  speaker  but  who  was  C 
and  unable  to  attend. 


MacBRIDE  LEAVES  PARRISH 

Burt  MacBride  resigned  March  IS  •’ 
associate  director  of  Amos  PamsB 
Co.  to  establish  his  own  business  as 
promotion  and  advertising  counsel  ffl 
retail  field.  Mr.  MacBride  was  jd®^ 
fied  with  many  leading  ^5**'^'****iir»'' 
the  Parrish  organization.  After  a 
rest  in  Atlantic  City  he  will 
offices  in  New  York  City. 


